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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the warp or chain 


Singeing Machines, Calenders for Rolling, 
spied BUILDERS OF 


Glazing, Chasing and 

Boiling Kiers, ALL KINDS OF : 
Embossing, also Cal- 
Washers, Squeezers, enders for Moire 


creme aa sor =~ MACHINERY =. 


Rusden Patent 


FOR Patent Combination 


Rolls made of Cotton 


Seen. and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
Aniline Agers, ish, Unequalled for 


Dyeing Machines, Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Continuous Chainless 


Open Soapers, 


Blanket Washers, Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Color Kettles, Chilled Iron, Brass 


and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 


Copper Rolls for all 
Copper or Tinned Iron Purposes. 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Machines, 


AN D Cloths. 


Water and Starch Man- 


gles, Single and Double Cyl- 


inder Engines. 
Dampening Machines, 
Dyeing Machines for Hydraulie Presses and 
Chain Warps. Pumps. 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Open Bleaching System 


JACKSON & HUNT 


Patented in the United States, Great Britain and the Continent 
J. S. Patent, January 15th, 1g01. No. 666,056 


H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 
YORK ARDS CEBAR STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sole Makers for the United States 
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Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With modifications to suit any class of work. 














COTTON MACHINERY — Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Frames, Ring Frames, Spoolers. Warpers, Slashers, Looms, Twisters, 
Reels, Shearing Machines, Brushing Machines, Folders, 
Cloth Stamping Machines, Baling Presses, 
Size Kettles, ete. 


Roving 









WORSTED MACHINERY — Spinning Frames, Twisters, Dandy Rovers and 
Reducers, Gill Boxes, ete. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 






Southern Representative 


John Hill, Prudential Biag., Atlanta, Ga. 






MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


iA New Spindle 


: Improvement 


The Rabbeth Centrifugal 
Bobbin Clutch. 


Fits the Bobbin loosely whenat 
rest—allows considerable 


variation in fit. 


Bobbins will all go down 
into place and Traverse 


can be lengthened. 


Allows easier and quicker 
doffing — stronger bob- 


bins——less reaming. 





Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


We Also Build Looms. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, - 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 





















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NIWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 





PICKERS, | SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, | SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS AND REELS. 


. J Biddeford, Me. 
Shops : Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE 


| WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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The Whitin 8 Head Comber. 


Southern Agent, ... S&S. W. CRAMER 


P| Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
| and Equitable Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, || Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, || Reels, 

Combers, | Looms, 

Railway Heads, | Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, Quilling Machines. 






MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


In the Cotton Field nothing equals the DARKY COTTON PICKERS. 
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In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO., Lowete. MASS. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART Ww. CRAM ER, Southern Agt., Charlotte, N.C. and Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


, Rib Knitting Machinery Underwear «Hosiery 





Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes, 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch, 

Number of Feeds, 
four to 12, accord- 
ing to style and 
diameter of ma 
chine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in-, 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters 
etc, 






} e illustration 


i 
| 
Ai 















Improved 










High Speed 










Single 









| Lever 





Automatic 


Ribbed 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


As well as 


tor making tates ie. —_—_ Line of Full 
a3 Antomatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 












Underwear 




















Machine 






and gents’ ribbed 








underwear, union 





suits, ete., plain ad 








Full Particulars, Samples and Special Catalogues on Application. 


2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa. U. S$. A. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 















ba Si) | / 

PERS Ge ET, (int Welt or Two-Feed 
Open Top ae . 

or Hold Down. = Ribbers. 






Loopers and 


KNITTERS 3 
i 













Parts. 
i-2,3-4 or 7-8 
AUTOMATIC Presses and 
KNIT- Boards. 


TERS 


All 
























Sizes s 
and tee 
All | L 
Cauges. = Estimates 
Ae Tf, for 
2 igh Plants 
ie Complete. 
me ” 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 


BRANSON MACHINE CoO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 
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Hetheringtons 


Are THE SOLE MAKERS of 


THE NASMITH COMBER 


rOR 


Fine and Coarse Combing. 


Deals with Staples from 7-8 in. to 2 in. 


350 Combers now in Operation, 75 more on order. 


J 


MAKES A PERFECT PIECING ON SHORT STOCK. 


Produces from 100 to 180 lbs. in ten hours according to quality required. Only 
one cam in the whole machine; all other motions are continuous. 


Descriptive pamphlets and and all particulars, including 
arrangements for seeing machine in operation, from 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, 186 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Sole Agent for United States and Canada for 
JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd., Manchester, England. 






















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 


Platt Bros. & Co. are exhibiting in the Varied Industries Building. 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, St. Louis, Mo., the most complete 
line of Cotton Machinery that has yet been exhibited, for spinning 
from coarse counts up to 300’s. 


Go o& 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
oOo eo 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best French and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Cireles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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THE COLDWELL-GILDARD 


Walp-stop lotion 


FOR LOOMS 


Broadly ¢ 


THE “Cc. & G.’’ IMPROVED STOP-MOTION AND METHOD OF 
APPLYING TO WARP. 
With Patent Drop Bars. 





4o I 
' 





overed by Patents Issued and Pending 








Many thousands placed in successful 
operation during the past four years on 
coarse, medium, and fine cottons, 
velvets, plushes, ginghams and alpacas 
in leading mills. 

EFFICIENCY — SIMPLICITY — 
DURABILITY — ECONO/P1Y 


Widest in Range of Use. Lowest in 












oe te tS aalen tole Cost of Maintenance. 


», Lower circuit bar 10, 11, Warp threads 








Decreased Weaving Cost ; Improved 












The above it shows the stop- The above cut shows stop- . _ 
motion with drop-barsin normal motion after a break in warp Quality of Product . A ** Universal ”’ 
position before break in warp thread ‘“‘1o,”’ the drop-bar ‘‘4’ ee — 
thread, the electric circuit from having fallenand completed the 

; eae 





the upper circuit guide-rods t electric circuit from the upper Stop - Motion. 

the lower circuit bar y’ not circuit guide-rod 6”’ to the 

yeing completed lower circuit bar “‘g,"’ thereby Samples and copy of our Illustrated Catalog 
stopping the loom : 1; i 


sent on application 


THE COLDWELL-GILDARD CO., 108-110 Hartwell St., - FALL RIVER, MASS. 
HENDERSON’S 


Double Carding Process for Wool 


(Patented May 10, 1904) 


is a Creat Success. 
mes" JAMES H. WHITTLE, werccscer'ass 
INCREASES Be) Lore SAVES 
PRODUCTION ‘ S29 ROOM 
AND 
QUALITY 





















APPLIED TO 
EITHER 
7 OLD CARDS 

J (OR NEW 
— a cabal 


WOOL AND WORSTED MACHINERY 


Carding Machinery for Wool and Worsted, Yarn Twisters, with or without Novelty Attachments, Yarn Dressers, Reels, 
umers, Single D . Yarn Spoolers, Dresser Creels, Cloth Dryers, of all widths, New Rotating Skein Dryers, Four and Eight 
Drum S ers, Improved Hydro Extractors, Improved Dusters with Fan, New Pattern Mixing Picker, Skein Drying Reels, etc, 






SAVES | 
ugoR Ss) 


aA eS 











Including 
Beame 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


“HURRICANE” 
| DRYERS 4x> FANS 


For WOOL, 
COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 




















Write for Booklets. 


Truck Yarn Dryer. 


CARBONIZINC, 
Cotton Stock al Wool este. B LEAC H i N Cc, *‘Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
OXIDIZINC, CHROMINC and WASHING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


HOUGHTON'S ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


With Hardened Thread Guides. 

















PRICE. 

Steel Thread Boards, 
7c. per Spindle 

Brass Thread Boards, 
I5c, per Spindle 







PATENTED 
Nov 0) 1807 


| 
| ; 7 
\. Mak 8, 18u8 

























JULY a 101 
f.o. b. Worcester. | Nov 101 
Add 3c, each for Metal Rall. | JUNE 9 13 
The only Thread Board that hold id os aa 
he only Thread Board that ho uide 
solid all Base ha 1 aoe |. Our Latest ey el Mar 10, 104 
solid all the time ; mever g ts loose; 1S a= wodel Hinge : and other patents 
ways in perfect adjustment, and thus must and Steel Rail Ny pending 
make a saving in travelers, broken ends, hi Any infringements of 
SS 


vaste, thread guide, care and also prolong the wear of rings and in- < . the above Patents will 


rease the production per spindle. These claims are based on the truth be prosecuted. 
: ; ‘ ~ 
f mechanical principles and have been pr ven true by actual use in 
ny mills, whose superintendents will substantiate these clain s. Write for list of mills ng our Threa 


L. 7s Wouwtition,.: Sole Manufacturer, Basses, Mass. 
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Bes! Patent Sleam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 


WOONSOCKET, R. 1, 









MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 














SAVES 
10 to 20% 
in Fuel. 


INCREASES 
Boiler Capacity 
20 to 40%. 









It keeps a large volume of water above the boiling 
point always available in case of sudden demands 
for extra power or other emergen ies, 

Designed for The importance of these advantages in We Install 

high or low TEXTILE MILLS, BLEACHERIES, DYE Works, ETC., Mechanical 

annot be overestimated 

Pressure Natural — ‘a a ve eo sap Draft Plants 

en or ataiog, 
or Mechanical <5 7 Pre With or Without 

— THE GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO. a 

* . 
Matteawan, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers in the U. S, A. 







A. PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 






Mvcock, an English cotton manu- 





Hundreds sold in 
Conti- 


nent. Large bleacheries in this 


facturer. 














Great Britian and on the 





country where it has been placed 





on trial are delighted with it. 

















Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be 


cans. Put it on trial. 


w wv 


Patented in United States, Can- 





attached to calenders or 





ada, Great Britain and Continen- 
tal countries. Infringements will 


be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., S53 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Ayvents for the United States and Canada, 
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NOT ONLY 
THE LATEST 


BUT ALSO THE 


SIMPLEST and BEST. 


HE CAMLESS WINDER. 


For Cones and Tubes. 



















Send for Descriptive Circular. 


The A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 









Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


WN yf SOME 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 


a 
a 


Tentering and Drying Maehines, 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 





Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines,Wool Seour- 
ing Machines. 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Section- 
al Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &e. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


i 













er s 
CA - 
subd a 


— — —— 
ra eee atte 


WARPING MILL WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLEIS 


SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES 

SAVES 

75% in Labor. 

380% in Winding. 

Steam and Dye Stuffs. 

No Friction. 

No Tangling. 
CAPACITY 

50 to 700 Ibs per batch. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


For Skein—Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton anu Silk. 
Builders ™ and Warp Mercerizing. 


or ‘© Raw Stock Cotton, Wool, Waste and Rags. 
Garments Underwear, Hosiery and Caps 


Machines * Sulphur Colors—Raw Stock, Skein and Hosiery. 


RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 


CAPACITY 
200 to 1000 Ibs per batch. 


SAVES 
50% in Labor besides Steam and 
Dye Stuffs. Practically indestruct- 
ible. Leaves stock in perfect con- 


dition 


VACUUM DYEING MACHINE (0, , CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


maw stock, any ato nosey DYEING, MACHINES 


OFFICE OF TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS, LOWELL, MAss,, Jan. 14, 1904 
VACUUM DYEING MACHINE Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENTLEMEN: Repiying to your inquiry in regard to what we think of your Raw Stock Dyeing Machine, would state that we have 
been using one about six months, with very satisfactory results, the dyeing being level, and the stock left in first-class condition for 
spinning. Can give your machine no better recommendation than to say, we think so wel! of it that we have just placed an order fortwo 

Yours truly J. J. CONNELL, Age 


additional machines 











— =: 
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“90th CENTURY’ MACHINERY 


CLOTH WASHERS 





DRYERS 
for and 
WOOL, CLOTH DYEING MA- 


CHINES, BLEACHING 
MACHINERY FOR 


COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 





UNDERWEAR. iguaddies eve 
VENTILATING FANS. 
ae FOR BLEACHING COTTON 
on STOCK. 
| TOM-TOMS, 
CARBONIZING CHROMING, WASHING 
and —S 
SS and 


YARN SCOURING. ot 
TRUCK YARN DRYER. 


OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(9th AND WESTMORLAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fairbairn Lawson Gombe Barbour, Ltd. 


LAWSON BRANCH, 


Hope Foundry. LEEDS. 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


PREPARING AND SPINNING FLAX, HEMP, TOW AND JUTE 


AND OF 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Twines, 
ALSO OF 
GOOD’S COMBINED HACKLING AND SPREADING MACHINE, 
LONG REACH SCREW-GILL DRAWING FRAMES, 
CHAIN-GILL DRAWING FRAMES with Apron Head, 
PATENT HIGH-SPEED HORIZONTAL AND AUTOMATIC SPINNING FRAMES FOR MANILLA, 


AND OTHER 


England. 


Special Machinery for the manufacture of Rope Yarns and Binder Twine. 


IMPROVED LAYINC MACHINES. HASKELL-DAWES TUBINC TWISTERS 


BROWNELL’S PATENT TWISTING AND LAYING MACHINES FOR TWINE. 


Complete Plans and Estimates for Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Twine Factories 
and Steam Ropeworks. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


THE 
DUNN 
FLYER 


Presents new principles and methods in Flyer 
construction that have proved their value 
and made its use of marked advantage. 


8% Inch Diameter Bobbins 


are built with 7x3 Dunn Flyers on 414" space 
frame with the further advantage of being 
able to run as fine as 15 hank roving on same 
flyers. Further information may be promptly 
obtained by addressing the 


TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


50 State Street, 
BOSTON, - MASS. 





SPINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


MACHINE 
Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 
R. |. 


REPAIRS FOR 


RABBETH 
SPINDLES 
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The SmoKe Nuisance and the Profligate Waste of 
Fuel is Settled for all time 


By the invention and practical operation of the DR. J. B. HARRIS SYSTEM. Absolute combustion of soft coal in 
steam boiler furnaces: NO SMOKE, Cheap and efficient Harris’ Sinvke Consuming Furnaces last as long as the boiler. 35 per 
ent. t ) per cent. cheaper By actual test evaporates 35 1-3 to 40 per cent. more water per pound of combustible Burns any kind of 


without smoke. il without smoke or odor Pays for itself in six months. Patented March 22, 1904, 


RIGHT HAND 


Tr i 


ie 


er eee LY 
* = rm Jt 
i ane 


oat 
= Le 


RIGHT SIDE 


Brabus 


+ 


- = wf 


TYPICAL SETTING FOR WATER TUBE BOILERS 
me, Franklin, Geary, and with modifications in ficor of Combustion Chamber suited to Babcock & Wilcox, Zell, Root, Stirling, cy 


ls 


Write for catalogue. Conuty and State rights for sale, with or without royalty. 


J. B. HARRIS, M. D., Patentee and Sole Owner, 71 Arcade, Nashville, Tenn, 





533] MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Tentering and 
Drying Machines 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for Heavy Felt Goods. 
Hot Air Drying and Tentering Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chinchilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Willows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs, (double or single) Dewing Machines, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @© SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENYON BROS. 


Somerville 50-5. RARITAN, N. J. 





Tr ‘ > 
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% 
WATER WHEELS; IN 
vertical. | e . 
iNew Dyeing Machine 


Horizontal and 


Jron Flumes 43 
y Fire Ppumps- 


ad penstocks.- 


Rotar 
centrifugal pumps- 
Head Gate Apparatus. 
Water wheel Regulat 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Rotary Cloth Washers. 
Rotary Knit Goods Washers. | 
combined B’Y Fulling Mill | 
and Washer gor Knit Goods. 
Endless Felt R’Y Washers 
and Rotary Felling Mills. 
alling stocks. 


ors. 


Hammer F 
polly wasners- 
I crank Fulling Mills. 

crank Knit Goods Wasners- 
ging and Rinsing Mchs. | 


Wrin 
enines- 


Reel Dyeing Ma 
carbonizing Machines- 
ning Machines for 


Bleac 
e and 


chloride of Lim 


¢ sodium, 
. F 
OR CLOTH AND KNIT 
GOODS 


IN THE PIECE. 


wool washers- 
soaping machines- 


Cloth winders: 


| 
TYPE M 
. 2 
s | a ro BLEACHING COTTON 
. wey. 


Boston oo 
fice, 
ice and Works 


70 KILBY 
Telephone a” OR A 
NGE 
>» MAS 
Se 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


ONE MAN CAN OPEN AND FOLD MORE GOODS IN A DAY WITH 
THIS MACHINE THAN FOUR MEN CAN DO BY HAND. 


No stretching or beating of goods under tension. All the parts coming in contact with 
cloth are brass or wood. 
Opens any width of cloth from 63 inches down to 30 inches. Can be built wider for blankets. 


North Adams, 


James Hunter Machine Co., ~'mas:: 
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You Want the Best. We Build Them. 


CLOTH WASHERS, ERS, FULLING MILLS, 


Piece Dyeing Machines, 
Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


HOPKINS MACHINE WORKS 


Providence and Bridgeton, R. I. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


49 Westminster Street. 


Our Machines are up to date. 
Patented features found in no others. 
Most effective and economical machines built. 


Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask about our Fulling MIll 
1901 FULLING MILL. for extra heavy goods and blankets. 


G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


. BUILDERS OF ... 
Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
















MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CoO. 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery | | 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of i 


COTTON CABLE-LAID TWINE,CORDandROPE | = 


| 
| 9 
| 









si 









The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They oceupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUCH 
LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
ufaecturers is called to our new FORMING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. Des- 
eriptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 


Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON'S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. “°"S pipeveaie 







S868 686808686868 696860686808686 06068684 06808080 6860680068 00080000 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


: BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 
SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
lerepscumnnenes 04060006 000000008 









——— 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


S22 & Si CEN TR S’T., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


‘Machines to Print 
| Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measure- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lengthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
. . . 

In one operation, 





Prevents claims for short 
measure, 
Marks piece numbers on 


| 
| 
| each package. 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 


anges! 


THE OLD WAY. THE MODERN WAY. 


Oiling stock with a tin can with holes punched in Oiling and dampening stock with the Spencer 
the bottom, or a watering pot. Wasteful of oil and Automatic Oiler applied to feed table of wool picker, 
labor and seldom done twice alike, but is still used lumper or lapper. Batches treated as desired. Per- 
in some mills. fect regulation. 


Not much need to dwell upon the advantages of the automatic system, by which uniform results are 
obtained with saving of oil and labor, as compared with the sloppy, guess work, waterpot system. 

It’s the story of the Bramwell and Apperly feeders over again. How many mills are feeding by hand to- 
day? There will be very few oiling by hand in a few years. Hundreds of the best mills are using the 
Spencer Oiler to-day. Are you? If not, send for particulars. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston. 
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BLEACHING WOOLEN 


pens ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS iw. 


WoRSTED 
DRY ARTHUR BIRCH Fnsun |) 


MACHINERY | 


MACHINERY CONTINUOUS WET FINISHING MACHINES MACHINES 





FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYINC MACHINERY 4 


















ON THE 
COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves 
yarn in beautiful condition. 
ALSO ON THE «? 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 

DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Poles, also 
Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon, Lorimer and Hussong machines 
from finer grades of lumber. These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, : 
and pronounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to ® 
buyers. Write for prices. 


Works at Braddock, P. 0. Address, Cedar Brook, Camden County, N. J. 





WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
turing. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 












Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPOOLING, 
WINDING, 
WARPING ano 
BEAMING 
MACHINERY 


iC — ae ie ae 
aaa a at TUS 
ON OSD 
Eee 


Patent Butt and Cop Winding Machine. 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 


2818 North 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Lhe Vacuum and Cell Dryers 
are simple, compact, efficient, and 
inexpensive to buy, tnsiall and op- 
erale. They arcrapidly replacing 
cans tn the drying of cloth and 
parn. Ltis only a question of time 
when they will be tn general use. 
Mills cannot now afford to put tn 
dry cans, and do not tf they have 
tnvestigaled the Vacuum and Cell 
Machines. 


50 CELL DRYER. 


Capacit same as 40 Cans 


Send 
for Prices 
to 15 State Street, 
Boston. 


“Newman's” 
Latest 
Improved 
Portable 
Clock, 


See Descriptive Article in 


May, 1904 issue. 


Vacuum Process Company 


Send for 
MANUFACTURERS OF Illustrated Catalog 


Modern Drying Machinery. \\ "weston" 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portab/e. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 


ELECTRIC TORCHES. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


» Oui Portable pols! 


Is a great 
LABOR SAVER 


Designed especially for piling cases, 
bales and heavy packages. One man can 
lift 800 lbs. with ease. In use in 
many representative mills. Write 
for illustrated circular giving list of 
users. We have received many 
gratifying letters from mills speak- 
ing of the entire satisfaction 

received. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres, JOHN H. NELSON, Treas 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


67 Equitable Building, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
. SOLE IMPORTERS OF... 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. | ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., etc. 
“RSLE 7 . R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every : 
Description of Looms, etc. - ee GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
- aan : Reels, ete. 
JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, | nt A one > : Ty ee ger oe 
Hemp and Jute Preparing und Spinning Machinery. JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 


. a ‘ an . | GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 
JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 


: CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tube: is as 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. » Caps, bos and Spindles for 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


: = COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS, .. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, 


For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


YVATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 


and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saver 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Hauitable Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Recelved the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


6é * a . . . . = ng 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the World. 
The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS In 


this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted Inthe Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘*T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of Infringements 


J. &. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, GA. 


. FOR COTTON, AND . _ — a 

Elliot Cloth GINGHAM MILLS, | SILK MILL SUPPLIES 
BLEACHERIES, PRINT | c 

Folder and [ES, PRIN1 OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


WORKS, ETC. Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Me asurer \NUFACTURED By I. A. HALL 2 co. | ppp incor, amg 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54'4 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. [ 


Allentown, Pa. 
Send for Circular, 


BAKER 


MACHINE CO Our Pressers ave Hand Forged from Norway Tron 
¢ e i. an on i ns 
Made any weight desired as per sample sent us. 
ORDERS TAKEN FOR ANY NUMBER FROM 22 TO 1000. 
The best skilled English workmen 
Steel Rolls employed on both our flyer and 
Renecked presser work. Write for prices and discounts. 


PROMPTLY Steel Rolls renecked. Don't throw away your old 


with wesraze /yers. Send them tousand 


. on Nibs. qe wi// save you wioney. We Repair 
Crucible Steel 


New Bedtord, .. Mass. 


the Ends 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


Dixon’s LEWIs’ 


F : | PATE 
Graphite Lubricants | CARD 
give unusually satisfactory results. Cer 


That means an end of friction troubles and less 
oil, coal and repairs. Dixon’s newest Booklet, 


**Graphite Lubricants’”’ 
; f Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
will be freely mailed upon request. For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 


: : i " 3 of all other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersey City, N. J Send for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, *“.orcistiin Wass.” 
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“The Best Machine i ab iss algae 


on the Market.” ate be - ALT N 
Sea ] _| qj ih ‘\ p 
eee ae,” JACQUARD 


na | Foo miley 5 Original Fine Index Machines 


vil Ss 4) Single Lift, Double Lift, 
5 Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


me THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and € Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N, J 


Catalogue upon request. ne ae 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, Ne J- 


rorgacey AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With al! the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 


ALSO 


CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars. 


ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, 1 F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
Vice-Pres’t, Secretary. Ass’t Secretary. 


NEw ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 


.. . Faas 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


SEWING MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 


50-IN. MACHINE DESIGNER OF aA eteae 
rsh WALPOLE, MASS. = nArer 


MACHINERY U. S. A. MACHINES 














MACHINERY 





AND SUPPLIES 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 









_T.G. Entwistte Company \ 
CardGrinders * 


TRAVERSE WHEEL , | 
AND LONG ROLL 


Particular Attention Paid to 
Repairing Grinders of All Kinds 
and Makes 


LOWELL, MASS. 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metatlic Rorls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. NoLeatherCovering Bill. 



















WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 













CURTIS & MARBLE MICH. CO., “°scxss"™ 





6000 inches of coil-wire lacing goes with every 


Jackson Belt-Lacing Machine 


purchased. This will lace as many belts as 
$75.00 worth of lace lea he:, a price which 
practically pays for the machine 


See the point? 
The advantages are all explained in our 
t 


booklet 
Diamond Drill & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa, 









' BURR PICKER. 










Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. Agents. J. D. Melllwain Co... Pittsburg, 
Pa; E A. Kinsey & Co., € ee a U,; Chas. 






Machy Co., St. Louis, Mo 






F. Belsey & Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Colcord 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


R. Hi. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened 





WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St., Manayunk, Phila., Pa, 


IRON FOUNDERS 
AND TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, ‘Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Repairs 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 

















Repairs and new parts for curled hair machinery. Fallers 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 8-8 and 
14inch pitch kepton hand. All kinds of new Fluted Rol. 
lers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Keflut- 
ing old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine, 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILA., PA. 
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BARNEY COMPOUND FANS 


Are Used by the Leading Mills, Factories, 
Public Buildings and Institutions. 


They insure perfect ventilation; ample circulation of pure, live air loaded 
with the health giving oxygen, and remove dust, odors, smoke, gases, 
moisture, ete., thus as ssuring hygienic cenditions, 
And That’s a Direct Source of Economy. 
Healthy conditions insure healthy workers; healthy workers produce 
the most, the best work. 7 Sac 
Tell us what you want and we'll tell you-what we'll do. Free ! FACE VIEW. 


BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor. 165-7 FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


“CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. 


TANKS TANKS 


NORTHERN SOUTHERN 


Boston, Apalachicola, 
Mass. Florida. 


Write Nearest Write Nearest 


A. J. BECKLEY CO. 
Blackman Fans 284 Pearl St., New York City. 


With Direct Connected Engines. 
OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES 


FIRST COST 
ECONOMICAL Operation “ 
FOR COAL.ORE. stople an SHAKER Sc ease “ 


Can be run at any speed and any JS. WASAERS , STAMP BATTERIES . Mi 
time. No longshafting and belts prersiole wens given neoticnm _ 
to waste power, I CONCENTRATING WORKS &c & 
% Ae EARN SHOALS AROS 
For Dye Rooms, Factories, 7 ‘ ona cueahne 
soiler Rooms, or where there 
is moisture or dust they are 
the best apparatus ever in- 


stalled. Perforated Copper 
E. M. NICHOLS, For Wool Scouring, Renser Boxes, Dyeing of Raw 


Cott Duster Screens, Pic Screens. 
639 Arch St., 7 PHILADELPHIA, PA. on. uster Screens, Picker Screen 
Citar tear eibetiialinns. PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS. 


| Factory, Garwood, New Jersey. 















MILL EQUIPMENT 


This is the Berry Wheel, the it 


most efficient agent for moving 
air, eliminating steam and other 
impurities in the atmosphere, 











Applied to Cloth, Wool, Cotton, Drying Rooms, 
Tables or Machines makes a guaranteed 
increase of 25 per cent. 


















A. HUN BERRY, 


We Improve CARBONIZERS Also. || “os 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 


Engineers and Machinists, {2th and Thompsons Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Spray Nozzle emitting water in a fine 


Spray or vapor. Com plete 
Humidifying Plants 


For Woolen Mills, Cotton Mills, 
Spinning Mills, Silk Mills, etc. 









We also manufacture Injectors, Blowers, 
Condensers, Syphons, High Class Valves, 
Sulphur Furnaces for Bleaching Purposes. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 






A QUESTION OF 


« Availability ”’ 


There’s a heap oO’ satisfaction in having a Lathe around that’ll 
“do things.” 

That’s the sort of a tool, Repair-shops “need in their busi 
ness,”’ and a Double-spindle’s the only one that’ll * hit the 
mark.” 

McCabe knows it—he has built it—500 users know it—they've 
tried it. 

Right up to the scratch in every way. 

Built for shops ‘“‘where room counts.” 

Built of any length you want, in big lots ata time and therefore 
sold at a very interesting figure. 








Get a catalog on our say so. 


J. J. McCabe, 
14 Dey Street, - New York. 





McCabe's ‘“‘New Style’’ 26-48 inch Double Spindle Lathe. 
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for WOOLENS, 











Built Upright oF 
with Low Dow? 





Feed 
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New and Second-Hand Cloth Presses 


STEAM CLOTH PRESS. 


Patent Flex e Steel Bed. Press 
automatically appplied by power. 















16/4 double bed second-hand pr 
18/4 se = 
1 6/4 Single 








at a bargain, 


Miller Press & Machine Co. 3 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Engineers and Machinists, 
110 OXFORD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Engines, Pumps, Boilers. | Textile Dyeing, 

and Electrical Machinery. | 

Repairing and Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
Both ‘Phones. 









































Drying 
































Undoubtedly 
Standard. 


THE 
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° “43 | i sacha ip e . 2 " 
john Heathcote & Sor 

providence, R 1. 

\) Builders of Improv 


EH cloth Tentering and pre eLT. 
Horizontal 


Send for Catalogue 





Stiner’s Pneumatic Extractor 


) is in the open width, This 


ested 
properly shrink them, I « 

If you are interested in the line of mac 
write fot cut and further particulars, 


FRAN K 


and Finishing Machinery. 





ed 


d Drying 


] 


hhh’ 


path nnnnn nn 
ABALELEEEeaane 
\ dein te ve 


me REREEEEEEE A 
Vile My Me te th th en tk 


Machinery 


Ventilating Fans 
$ a Specialty 


” 


om 
ea 
eo 


md 


shar liee tli al Talon Ye eT To te ae 





machine will extract from 25 to 40 yards 


1inute and once through the machine does the work, I have one of 
tors now inning over 30 yards per minute in one of the most 
essive! s whereonly the best machinery can be used to manufac- 


fine goo 


Stiner’s Twentieth Century Dewing 
Machines a: 


and domestic machines have failed to give satisfaction. 


running in some of the best mills where foreign 
If you are inter- 
in sponging 


g machines for wetting out goods in the open width to 





in build you a machine that will do this work, 


hinery which I build, please 


Address all correspondence to 
S’TINER, 
Lawrence, Mass., U.S, A. 

Shop, Island St. 


Inventor and Builder of the Best Finishing Machinery. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Is Acknowledged to be 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE 


For use in 


Cotton Mil's, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, **TRO- 
JAN” brand, has no 
equal. Send for circu- 
lar and Testimonials 
Awarded Gold Medal 
ae atthe St Louis Expos- 
a tion, 1904, 
Mark) 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE CoO.. 


13 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ARE INVITED 


To ask about our new brand of 


U. S. ROOFING 


LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CO., Bound Brook, N, J. 


Unquestionable 
Superiority. 


will extract 


549 | 


ss Sewing 
A/ Machines 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
atthe Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salem, Mass., U. S.A. 


BOE 6S4BS 682O4S46OGOSS 


LOWELL CRAYONS (1a eee 
FOR MILL USE. 


ments. 


Address for Samples and Prices, 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Original Makers, 


MACHINERY AND 


Re ee 
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DOUBLE SHEAR 


The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World, 
Get into line. 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
willtake your 
Single Shears 
in trade, Our 
representa. 
tive can inter. 
est you. He 
will call at a 
word from 
you. 
Springfield, 
Vermont. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD 
MAGH. CO. 


SILVER & GAY CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Manufacturers of 
Automatic BALL WINDERS, adapted to all 
kinds of Twines, Silks and Floss. QUILLERS 
and REELS. AlsoSPECIAL MACHINERY 
from DRAWINGS or PATTERNS. 
Repairing, Turning and Refluting Worsted. 
Spinning and Drawing Rolls a Specialty. 


NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 


Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Guz Mill, Patterson. N.J. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, ete., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Wor ted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 

REPAIRING OF 


Light Forgings, 
ALL ‘KINDS. 


Key Seating Attachment t 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. 


and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON 


Write for description, circulars 


MACHINE CoO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 

AMERICAN SUPPLY CO 1 1 1 
*9 
monsencee ne” IN Mill Supplies. 


Ee. ls. THBEBTs & CO., = 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


a ee S Pp O O L S * Mdescription. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to satisf 
the most particular customers, We can give any finish desired, Estimates furnishe 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CupPs. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


J~-K. SHRYOCK, 


19 South 7th St., 
PHILA,, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Paper 


. = Cloth 
Harnesses USK _ Boards 


» 3 . . 
ARE . For Textile Mills 
All ight i sis f ished by th d, t 
STRONGEST enriead. Prompt delieeny eommned. bowspterent prions 
on request. 
e Vv t N € laae a 
i f irne € wi 


The J. L. N. Smythe Co. 


23-25 So. $th St., Phila. 
Paper 
Specialties, 
GARLAND MFG. CO., Fibres, Colored Textile Wrappers, 


Saco, Me. Manillas, Silk Papers, 


nerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. and 
Tissues, Corrugated Cloth Boards. 
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BE. Drxon. Established 1876. . M. Dixon, | 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO., Bristol, R. 1. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups, i 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without 
stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used, 


THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE, 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. Stirrups and Levers. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. ni 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agt. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
eae CARRYING TRACE. ‘a 


Come 40 













































The above shows our round edge, 
and double, adapted to any kind of busi. 
sive and most durable track structure in 


ball-bearing trolleys, both single 
load —it makes the least expen. 
used in fire-proof buildings where 








fiat, steel track with 
ness and carry any 
the market. When 





span hetween beams is six feet or over we use ohannel iron reinforcement with short inter. 
medi te hangers. Our ball-bearing trolleys have hard ened steel centres and are so 
made as to turn easily around a circle of 12-inch radius, Illustrated catalogue and prices on application. 





PUTHAM & CO., 244 Water Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


JACOB WALDER, Sole Manufacturer in the Brass vi Al S 
United States of and Steel 
Paterson, N.J. —rineral Discount to Dealers. L 
RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 
542 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


Fine Colored Textile Wrappers, Silk Papers @ Specialties, 
for Finishers of 
COTTON, SILK AND WOOL GOODS. ‘*ROYAL” ENCLISH PRESS PAPERS. 
Patent ROUND EDGE CLOTH BOARDS. 


Rho CHAFFEE — CLOTH BOARD, 
de of d _ 
Needs no cavers, ee ee 


































Their Cost 
In Freight. 














CHATTEE BROTHERS 0 TPANY, 
OXFORD. MA}. 


Strong 





BOX SHOOKS and “CLOTH BOARDS. 





Shaw’s “Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ELEVATORS. 


OUR FACILITIES INCLUDE 
A modern tactory, competent engineering talent, a local agent and a force of 
skilled mechanics in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Atlanta. 
We offer you the best Passenger and Freight Elevators (Hydraulic, 
Electric, Belt or Hand Power). 


We guarantee right prices for the apparatus 
furnished. 


Prompt attention to inquiries and prompt shipments. 


Morse, Williams @© Co., 


Philadelphia 


New York Baltimore Atlanta 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Steaming Basket. 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT WOODEN 
SHOES, AS REQUIRED. 


"| Adapted to withstand the severe test of steaming 
} better than any other basket, as it is constructed of 
such materials, and in such a manner as to be un- 
affected by steam, heat or moisture. 
The steadily increasing demand for the Lane Patent 
Steaming Basket demonstrates the truth of our claimns. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER, 


Manufacturers, 


Formerly located at Port Chester, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCHES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


For Machines, Countershafts, Lineshafts, Etc. 


They are especially adapted for Textile Machinery. 
1 compact, powerful and neat, having a perfectly smooth sur- 
face eliminating the possibility of accidents. 


Very 


They can be in- 
stantly adjusted, as required, by one screw. 


Operate easily 
and work perfectly at any speed. 


They are being used by 
many of the leading manufacturers who endorse them in the 
highest terms. 


Write for Catalogue. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO., - Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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es Providence Machine Co. 





we 44 


5 eat i WT i Ul ermbe| Manufacturers of 


ag er est nelly ; . 
coo Improved Cotton d 
Roving Frames i 
a 





Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


















: : EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 
Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 
facturers who have 
mitting rom ONE TQ 
mond, Ind., 300sete Merri- 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 sets. 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., 40 


ey ik 4 
SS~ 664 Eddy St PROVIDENCE, R. | 
Eight Thousand Sets in Operation ia This Country and Europe. 

A partial list of manu- 
BODY—Vuleanized Fibre. SIDE Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched leys in operation, trans- 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed FORTY HORSEPOWER: 
Joints, Curled Edg’ s. BOTTOM-IXXX. National Biscuit Co , Rich. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 20sets. Arnold Print Works, 
crack, Warp or shrirk and cannot come John & James Dohson, Phila- 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out Geiphis, Pa.. S4eets. Stinson 
with moisture proof coating, handsome sets. Frederic J. Falding, 

and smooth. WEIGHT-About one- Gow Yak. BY, 3 cot 









Sinith & Winchester 
Co., 50. Windham, Conn., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, So.Windham,Cona., 
250 seta, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mass., 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass , large number, 
smallsizes. Suco& Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 


half pound perinch diameter. SIZE— 


All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
reund and true. DURABILITY—Su 
perior to any other can. 











Also Manufacturers of 


HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., Mills. 


PROVIDENGE, R. J. Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue, 


Printing Rollers 
C0 PPER Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 




























KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


OOM 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 













Represented in ihe South by 
O. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 
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Wittiam SELLERS & Co., tncone. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


ah 
i and all most approved appliances for the 


pi Wee 
THE 66 SELLERS 33 WAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of hold neg shafts tovether, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 


CHAS. H. KNAPP, 


Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR [IILL USE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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ELECTRICALLY 


DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 













Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, forfurtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





Incorporated 1864. 





Founded 1845, 







Established 1841. 


vleaM Jackel Mixing Kettles 


This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS (0. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 







Badger Fire Extinguisher. 













Postal Will Bring 
Sample. 


) The Efficiency of 


A machine with oil hole covers has been 
demonstrated, beyond all question. 
Modern machine eonstruetion ealls for 
protected and well lubrieated bearings. 


TUCKER "3,2" CUPS 


Give satisfaction to maker and consumer. 
W.&C. F. TUCKER, Hartford, Conn 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING AND PURIFYING WATER 
hme etacns, He” = PREVENTS BOILER SCALE 


Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every purpose. Results Guaranteed. Send for illustrated Catalogue 


WM. B. SCAIFE @ SONS COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 








Founded 1802 
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BRETON OIL FOR WOOL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BORNE, SCRTMSER COMPANY. 


The evaporation of BRETON OIL FOR WOOL is 

i about 2 per cent. in 10 hours at 140° temperature. 
This is a very high standard, and allows the wool 
oiled with BRETON OIL to be put in bins for several 


months without loss, and also no danger of combustion. 


SO and B8B1 South Street, NEW YWTorRnkz&. 
Boston, 36 Central Wharf. Fall River, 160 Third St. Philadelphia, 216 No. Front St. 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Corliss Engines. 

Four Valve Engines. 
High Speed Engines. 
Heavy Duty Engines. 
Water Tube Boilers. 
High Pressure Tubular 


Boilers. 
ix Inch Flue Boilers. 
Portable Boilers. 


Was Cngint Moke hd. 


hid tamafeole, 
HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
- ‘ L T E R Ss ena ey 


WATER SOFTENERS "7-'2:s"5"°" 


CONTIN oUs 


Water Tube Boiler. 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


= Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


Hunge lead a Filter. 1700 N. i2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


Woimmeieabene inne 4 [ j CAN SAVE 
Traps for all duties, 


High and Low Pres. 


sures,returning the Con 
densation back into 
Boiler or discharging to 
Hot Well, Tank or 


Atmosphere. BY USING 
No Elastic Gaskets, 


semicon, [SM oat VQ] 
oe ET a 


Class A Return Trap Catalogues A, B, and C. AND FIRE BOX BLOCKS 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CoO., es neal 


ALBANY, IN. WY. 
Established 1870. 
FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. JAMES H. BLESSING, Gen. Mer 





























Vertical Water Tube 
BOILERS 


Built by 


WICKES BROTHERS, Bln mT cess 


sana, mewoes. et Alaa 


Branch Offices at ee £ aT Nath eS 
New York f ¢ 


5-97 Liberty Street. 








Pittsburg 
45th and A. V. R’y. 
Chicago 
1214 Marquette Blds 














Boston 
922 Board of Trade Bldg 

Denver, Colo. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


w. W. TUPPER&a co., GRATE BARS 


For Any Kind of Fuel. 








Send for Catalogue — 














TR, ‘ 
CYPRESSWATERTANKS “é oan ee ae y : 
Best in the World. Send for Catalogue. 
Py eenenaeie 0 We a Oe a aioli 
316 Mason St., New Orleans, La. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 








Iron ih Brass Fittings, Valves, Ste. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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IN THE SHREWD 


manager, the “ look-before-he-leaps ”’ type of man 
eer, | ’ 


Ohe Leviathan Belt 


finds the stuff of which its fast friends are made. 

Run loose, and amid incessant conditions that are prohibi- 
tory to some belts, and unwholesome for all, its term of service 
illustrates actual economy to such as never confuse a low first 
cost with cheapness, Let us send you a little rule book. 

Main Belting Company, Sole Mfrs. 

12th and Carpenter Sts., Philadelphia. 


55-57 Market St., Chicago. 120 Pearl St., Boston. 
40 Pearl St., Buffalo. 309 Broadway, New York. 


Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

4 S Brooms, Mill Banding, Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and t 


wand Mill Supplies 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 
1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRPLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


For Silk, Cotton and Worsted Weaving, 


rimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. w& ws 


The Prevention of Filling Waste 


is assured by using the 


NEVER SLIP GOP SPINDLE 


PREVENTS BROKEN COPS, SMASHES, WASTE, 
IMPERFECT GOODS AND ALL THE SHUTTLE 
TROUBLES WITH COP FILLING ; ° . 


The illustrations explain this simple device :— 

The spindle is split from the bottom to a point a short distance from the end. 
When in position to receive the cop, the spindle is of such a size that the cop can 
practically be dropped over it. 

When the spindle is lowered into the shuttle the two parts forming the base are 
expanded holding the cop firmly in place. The pressure is sufficient to hold the 
cop on asmooth spindle but the corrugations at the base of the spindle hold the 
cop still more securely, 

The spindle contracts when again raised and the empty cop is easily removed. 


SUUTTLE SPINDLE OPEN. SHUTTLE SPINDLE CLOSED. 


NEVER SLIP COP SPINDLE CO., - - 415 Broadway, New York, 
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VULUMIBIAN ROPE C0. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
Tarred Goods, Etc. 


Rope for Power Cransmission 


Address Dep't A. 


we CAERICAN PIONEE JUST THINK OF IT! 


Our Shaft Hangers are 
50% Lighter and 200% More Rigid 
besides being 
Much Handier 
than any Cast Lron Hanger. They are 
Much Cheaper to Erect 
and with it all, they are 
Unbreakable ; 
but of course they are made of 
Pressed Steel. 
Get it of your dealer 
or direct from 


Oye we STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 
NO STEF SAS 20TH AND CLEARFIELD STS. PHILADA., PA. 


Agents in all the principal Cities in the United States. 


soem. \ 
~ 


SOME SCIENTIFIC FACTS 


OF INTEREST TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


Textile Manufacturing Goes More Smoothly and Suc- 
cessfully in Certain Climates than in Others. 


THE BELL oYOTEMM 


Reproduces in the Mill any climatic conditions required. 
serves throughout the 
working. 


It automatically pre- 
year the best conditions of the best climates for textile 


THE BELL MACHINE delivers air carrying moisture 


as aqueous vapor, 
just as it is found in nature 


, Which moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being 
SELF-REGULATING it does not keep on moistening when further moistening 
is useless. 

Water delivered as a mist wets rather than moistens ; settles on the surface 
in fine globules instead of being absorbed at once into the fibres. For further 
particulars address 


BELL PURE AIR & COOLING CO. 


97 CEDAR STREET, eee NEW YORH, N. Y.,. U.S. A. 
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“TRE RES yvesS” 


VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 


Gives you abso- 
lutely any speed 
on any kind of 
machinery, with- 
out stopping the 
machinery, shift- 
inga belt or inter- 
fering with the 
work. in prog- 
ress in the least. 
It is simple, com- 
pact and reliable. 
Built in thirteen 
different numbers 
and seven classes 
to meet all prob- 
lems of speed control. a 
Three thousand 
in daily operation, 
many of them driv- 
ing cotton, wool- 
y en, bleaching, dye- 
ing and print ma- 
chinery, in the 
largest and most 
progressive plants 
of the United 
States. 


Consign your al itiquated cone system to the scrap pile and mod- 
ernize your variable sp da with “ The Reeves” Transmission. 
It will save you time, increase your output and enable you to pro- 
duce better goods. All of this means money to you. A trial will 
convince you this Transmission is all we claim tor it and more; 
successfully demonstrated by over five years of constant use. Submit 
us your problems of speed control and we can solve them for you 
quickly and easily, and to your entire satisfaction. Send for catalog. 


Also sole manufacturers “The Reeves” Wood 
Split Pulley. Agencies in all jobbing centres. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, Indiana. 





MILL E 





INS 


QUIPMENT 


TALLS 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR ALI 
rank ~ 
QT ly 

~2.000 Horse Power i 
THE ADVANTAGES OF 


»abso 


oy peciali ts trained 


rmanuta 
OENERAL OFFICE: 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 Soutn 


Sales Offices in 


Watch the 
Upper 
Dials, 

They Prove 

The Work. 


The Visible 
Results 
Computing 
Machine. 


THE MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT. 


The Minimizer of Time and Labor. 
fitted with TWO SETS 


The only computing mac 
OF DIALS, both of which are above the keys and in plain 
sight. The upper set enables the operator to prove the 
work as it is done, making mistakes impossible and sub- 
sequent adding or checking unnecessary. 


hine 


Write for free trial offer and circular 


MECHANICAL ACCOUNTANT CO, 
3-1! Warren St., Providence, R. 1., U.S.A. 


xX TIL EH 


turers for « 


Eleventh Street. 


CLAS 


ES OF 


ML I 4 LS 


or under contr 


ELECTRIC DRIVE 
More product per 


ARE: 

e pr 
Sub 

in textile : 

onsultation or advice 


SCHNECTADY, N. Y, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 84 State Street. 


all Large Cities. 


ATLANTA OFFICE, Emplre Building. 


Electric 


Motor 
Drive 


This swing-saw 
equipment show- 
ing one of our “1” 
motors, has proved 

be economical 
and convenient. 

Our motors drive 
all kinds of indus- 
trial machinery. 

Let us send you 
our bulletin 
cribing **I”’ 
movors, 


Crocker- 
Wheeler Co., 


Manufacturers and 
Electrical 
Engineers 

Ampere, N. J. 


15 Branch Offices 


des- 
form 





THE ROB. SCHAELLIBAUM COMPANY 
PATENT GRIDS 


FOR 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS 


BANIGAN BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Continental Agent, George Krall, 


English Agent, Thomas A. Jones, 
Manchester, England, 


Box 168, Royal Exchange. 


Mulhausen, (Elsass 


Germany. 


Engel-Dollfus Strasse, 38. 
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A0,000 Bales Cotton 


There are many stations on the Louisville & 
Nashville Rail Road each shipping annually 
from 12,000 to 20,000 Bales Cotton, and these 
stations afford most excellent sites for the 
establishment of 


COTTON MILLS 


where there is no lack of Raw Material. The 
best cotton growing sections of Tennessee, 
Alabama and Florida are right along the 
tracks of the 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. 





which also runs directly through the immense 
Alabama coal fields, insuring cheap fuel. 
Transportation Facilitles in all Directions 
Unsurpassed. If interested address 


G. A. PARK, ana"tadustriat” agent, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


INDUSTRIES 


ARE 


OFFERED LOCATIONS 


WITH 


Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 
Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 


ON THE LINES OF 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R. 


AND THE 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI VALLEY R. R. 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


zs. Oo. OLTATR. 


Industrial Commissioner, 


1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THREE FAMOUSTRAINS 


; THREE FAMOUS TRAINS 


There are three trains leaving Boston daily for St. Lo 
and other points West that are not excelled in cquigunent 
or character of service in all New England, 


The ‘*ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO SPECIAL,” 
@ via Lake Shore, leaving Boston 10.45 a.m., due 
@ Chicago next day at noon, St. Louis 5.00 p.m., car- 
ries Buffet, Smoking and Libr. ary Car, equip ped 
with Bathroom, Barber Shop and Booklovers’ Li- 
brary Pullman Drawing: Room Sleepers, and 
> staal unexcelled Dining Car service en route. 

@ ‘The*‘*NORTH SHORE LIMITED,” via Mich- 
@ igan Central (Niagara Falls Route), leaving Boston 
2 p.m., due Chicago 3 o’clock next day, St. Louis 
9.45 p-m., is similarly equipped, and service is of 
the same high order. Itdepends only on the hour 
one wishes to leave or arrive, as to which is the 
better service. 

| 

: 


The ** PACIFIC EXPRESS” leaves 8 p.m. 
daily, due St. Louis 7.10; Chicago 7.30, second 
morning, with but one change of Sleepers, viz., at 
Buffalo at noon. Dining Cars en route. 

The route from Boston is over the 


BOSTON @ ALBANY R.R. 


through the picturesque BERKSHIRE HILLS 


district, thence over the NEW YORK CENTRAL 
through the famous Mohawk Valley. 


For descriptive literature, call on or address A, J. Car- 
roll, Pass. Agt., 404 Main St., Springfield; S.S. Van Etten, 
38s "Main St. , Worcester; R. M, Harris, 366 W: ashington 

, Boston, 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. > 
Snenaecneneneeneeetunaent 


COTTON MILLS 


and all kinds of textile industries would be a 
great success at a number of cities and towns in 
the excellent cotton growing sections of the South 
and Southwest, tributary to the 


senguensonenenenshessentesennseeees 


First-class inducements, such as free sites, 
bonuses, subscriptions to stock, etc., will be 
given by a number of cities and towns to se- 
cure this class of industry. It is a well-known 
fact that cotton grown in Indian Te srritorry and 
Olahoma is 2g72! to the very best. owing to its 
long staple and superior quality. Natural gas in 
abundance is also available in a number of sec- 
tions and could be utilized in running cotton and 
knitting mill machinery. 

Send for copy of “Opportunities” giving full 
information relative to openings of all kinds of 
industries, factories, etc. 


M. SCHULTER, 


Industrial Commissioner 
FRISCO BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 


Catalogue sent upon application. 


THE MASON RECULATOR CoO., 


BOSTON, 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


SAGINAW, MIOH., U.S.A. 


New York Branch, 44 Dey St., 
Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes. 


GOULDS 


TRIPLEX POWER 


PUMPS 


For TANK PUMP- 
ING in MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 
DYEHOUSES, ete. 


We make 


Pumps 
for every 
service. 


Complete Cata- 
log on applica- 
tion. 


Ghe GOULDS MFG. CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 
16 Murray St. 8 Oliver St. 22 N. Canal St. 


MASS. 


IF 

ALL 

THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


who invested their hard earned 
dollars in Consolidated Copper, 
Asphalt and other promising 
schemes had thoroughly equipped 
their plants from top to bottom 


with MARCK STEAM 
TRAP, they would have made a 


the 


certain twelve-hundred per cent 
per year upon their investment, 
and the capital would never have 
passed out of their control. 
Remember, there is no theory 
about this. You can put in one 
or a dozen for thirty days and if 
at the end of that time you don’t 
want to keep them you can re- 
turn them and we will cancel the 


charge. 


MADE ONLY BY 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
240-250 W. Somerset St., Phila. 


175-177 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
96-110 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 


No. 8, 
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Sash Operating Device 


For Raising Monitor and other Ventilating Sashes 
for Factories, Mills, Store Buildings, etc. 


Long lines of Sashes can be swung easily and evenly to any desired opening, Itis self 


locking at any point. 


FREE FROM CHAINS, CABLES AND SPRINGS. 


It is the strongest, best finished 


ind neatest sash operating 


machinery made, 
today tor Catalogue, 


Write 


LORD @® BURNHAM CO. 


New York Office: 
1133 Broadway, cor. 26th St. 


Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufaeturers and Repairers of 


CRCETT TT \ eee 
CARD ROLL. 
Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 
Write for Catalogue, 


rivet 
ee 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


PHILADELPHIA 


chool 


extile 


TWENTY-FIRST Y¢AR. 


Oldest in Hmerica. . . 
Most Zomplete in the World. 


Endorsed r Educators 
al ‘a Man ee 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


nin Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
t stry, Dyeing and Fin: iis hing. 


1YO4-5. 


Day Classes open October 3rd, 1904, 
Evening Classes open October 10th, 1904, 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year boo 


k and other Information, address 


E. W. France, Director, BROAD and PINE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


8S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. 


Gen, Office and Works: 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In the Manu- SPINDLES, 


facturing of 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM CO., .. N. J. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 


Manfrs. of BR. LITDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Under- 


wear Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, ete. Wi 
Sere. Mensuring Machines, 


shing Machinery. Speci 


nders, 
Reelers, Singeing «and 
al Machinery. 


New Bedford Textile 
volO0l 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND DYEING. 


Day and Evening 
Tnstruction in... 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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NEW: PROCESS 


moka crans How do_they feel about it? ¥ ANF nba: 


Don’t you find it annoying to good men to endure the 
constant din of metal gearing? 

Workmen find it a plezsure to work in shops where 
New Process Pinions are used. Made of raw hide, they 
deaden the sound, yet provide a positive drive, and wear 
like iron 

Write for free booklet, today. We also make accurate 
Meta’ Gears, in Spurs, Bevels and Internals. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


, MORRIS & WALES, PHILA. 


eee a The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co.. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles Lt 


°°, At about one-half the 
price of Copper Kettles. 
Built different sizes and 
tested to 100 Ibs. pres- 
sure. A number already 
in use in N. E. mills. 


Write for prices and free 
, BUILDERS OF THE 
information, EXamiltom.Corliss *Ingimne. 
Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes. 
’ ’ 
JOHN E. SMITH SSONSCO. New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 
Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St 


50 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. St. Louis Office, 317 Security Building. 








Protect Your Factory 
against FIRE witha 


KNOWLES UNDERWRITER FIRE PUMP. 


A saving in insurance charges of as much as 40¢ may often be 
made by their installation Figure out the saving in one year. We 
will be pleased te ysend Bl LLE TIN K67T and full particulars. 


Knowles Steam Pump Works, ''* BPR) GREET 














An Essential to the ge ee 
Weave Room 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


S.A. FELTON & SON Co. ™4xcuester, The Loom Duster 


















































Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon $3.00 


Textile Raw Materials. Zipser . . 5.00 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 


Bramewry . . « « iaeorg : 1.00 
Technology of Textile Design. 

E. A. Posselt We Sas 5.00 
Textile Calculations. FE. A. Posselt . 2.00 
The Jacquard Machine, analyzed and 

expls 1ined BB. Ay FOO «sn et 8.00 










Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson $1.50 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 


I sel ee, tae RO 3 00 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. Jvey . . 1.25 


Cotton Weaving. Marsden ... . 3 00 
Cotton Weavingand Designing. Taylor 2.50 
Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 3.00 
Practical Carder. Greer ..... 1.00 
Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 3.00 
Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. 

E. A. Posselt. Just published. . 3.00 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, 


On Cotton Manufacture. 






Edited and arranged by S.S. Dale. . $1.50 


Textile Machinery relating to weaving. 


E. A. Posselt. Part1l. . ial. ae 
+ ee ee 
Dictionary of Dry Goods. Cole... 2.50 


Chemical Technology of Textile Fab- 
rics. Georgievics....... 4.50 
The Metric Fallacy. Halsey and Dale 1.00 


Drying by Means of Air and Steam. 
ONGTERE. 3... dc 3 es See. 


Cotton Manufacture Lister ... $8.00 
Cotton Spinning. Marsden 1.75 
Cotton Spinning (3 vols.) Taggart 7.50 
Plain Series of Cotton ee Caleu- 


lations. Cook. . pS 1.00 
Practical Cotton Calculations. Ernest 
i a 1.00 


Cotton Carding. Lindsay... .. 50 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Néchols 1.50 


Cotton Mill Commercial Features 
ee ee ee a 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Spinning Woolen and Worsted. 


McLaren .. . eo. = oe 
Wool Spinning. Vickerman . . 1.75 
Woolen and Worsted Manufac ture. 

Beaumom. . wis es 2.00 
Weaving and Loom Fi ixing. Nightingale _.50 
Wool ¢ ‘arding. are .50 








Mercerization. A Practical Manua:. vith 
362 Samples 2 vols. Just issued $7.50 


Dyers’ Materials. Heerman 2.50 
Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. Georgervees 4.50 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech . . 3.00 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson . 3.00 
Color Matching. Paterson 8 00 
Color Printing of Carpet Yarns. 

3, re ee er ae ee 3.50 
Sizing Ingredients Monte. . . 1.00 


Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre 10.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid on paore of price. 


books from us apon the anderstanding that 1 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Woolen aud Worsted Loom ee 


Ainley .. $1.00 
Worsted Overlookers Hand Book. 
ne, eM een eer ee ae .50 
Cone Drawing. M. M. Buckley. . . 50 
Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. 
sc oe ae de oe 50 


Wool Dyeing. Part1. 
Wool Dyeing. Part 2. Recently Pub- 
lished. Gardiner. ...... 5.00 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummell 1.75 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. 


Gardiner. . $2.00 


Beech . : 8.50 
Bleaching of Linen . and Cc otton Yarns. 

Tailfer bet cil ’ 5.00 
Bleachin g and Calic 0 Printing.  Duer , 4.00 
Printing “of Textile Fabrics. 

Rothwell fp ree ek a tae 6.00 


Subscribers to Textile World Record may buy 


not satisfactory they may be returned within a tew days 


(pos »stage or express paid by parchaser,) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


299 Devonshire 


LORD & NACLE Co., 





Street. 


Boston, Mass. 
























ROPE AND CORDAGE 


THE AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


MANILA - SISAL - JUTE - CORDAGE 
65 WALL STREET, . 


‘* AMERICAN” Cordage comes straight from our Mill 
to you. Itis under our control from the opening of the 
fibre bale until the finished rope is shipped; uniform and 
perfect workmanship therefore assured. 


66 A M F R | P A N 9 are 


is the best example of the rope maker’s art. 


Samples, prices, our cordage folder ‘‘ROPE” and “A 
LITTLE BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION ”’ sent free 
upon request. 
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CATALOGUE 
of USEFUL 


TEXTILE BOOK 


FE have recently published 
a descriptive catalogue 


which contains a list of all 






























books in the English language on 
textile subjects that are in print and 
that are of present value, classified 
under the different subjects to which 
they pertain. This catalogue should 
be in the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We can 
supply any textile or technical book, 
whether of our own publication or 
not, at lowest prices. We can also 
give information and prices of foreign 
textile publications, directories, etc. 
We are headquarters for everything 
in the line of textile literature and 


information. 


LORD @® NAGLE Co. 


2ODOo0 DEVONSHIRE 





s IT. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


s 
Textile World Record 
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SOUTHERN 
Factory Locations 













Portions of ten States, comprising the Richest 

and most Progressive sections of the Cotton 

Territory of the South, are traversed by the 
lines of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


and 


MOBILE & OHIO R. R. 


In these sections are offered superior loca- 
tions for Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting 
Mills, Cotton Seed Oil Mills, and various other 
enterprises. 

Address for information 


M.V. RICHARDS, 
or Land and Industrial Agent, 

W. A. MOYER, Agent, Sonthern Railway, 

271 Broadway, N. Y. City. Washington, D.C, 












A Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE GONSTRUGTION 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject In Europe. 


Translated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuel 8S. Dale. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
harness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given 
rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus. 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
Illustrations of clo*h samples. 

For se)f-instruction the workers in the mij] find it of 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super- 
intendent. 


There are over Five Hundred Iiliustrations 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with 
weave construction. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, $1.50. 


299 Devonshire St., Boston. 


OF <page 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
C. E. RILEY, Treas 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
BOSTON OFFicE, 65 FRANKLIN ST. 


814-815 Empire BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 





WE INVITE YOUR 
INVESTIGATION AND 
COMPARISON. 


INERY 


Hopper Bale 
Openers 


Feeders 
Openers 
Breaker 
Lappers 
Intermediate 
and 
Finisher 
Lappers 


Rev. Flat 
Cards 


Drawing 
Frames 
Slubbing 
Frames 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames 






NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
For Wet or Dry Work 


Senp FOR DES- 

CRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS WITH LISTS OF 
USERS. 







CONE WINDERS 
WARPERS 
SLASHERS 
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KUT TROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany. 





Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


aetay Dye Group 
Aniline Dye Group | 


Indigo—pure B.A.S.F., Colors, Chemicals 


FOR 







Cotton Mills. 
Wovlen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Calico Printers. 


Tanners. 













128 DUANE St. - - - NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices - 





Boston - - - - 153 Milk Street. 
Providence - - - 80 So. Water Street. 
Philadelphia - - 207 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago - - - 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco ~ - 215 Sacramento Street. 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 


Builders oF i oO ivi & for every tabric, 


Dobbies, Jacquards, Combs, Drums. 





Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
at our works in Philadelphia. 


Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollingworth @ Co, 


DOBCROSS, ENGLAND. 
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We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid 
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Bed-Rock Simplicity | 
“Absolute Efficiency 


Our WARP-STOP controls 
TWO threads by ONE spring WIRE, held in a COMB, 


engaging the warp 


in such a way that 


the TENSION is 
UNDER CONTROL 


and 
ABRASION of the 
yarn is AVOIDED. 


The COMBS are RAPIDLY INSERTED 
BEFORE or AFTER the warp is in the loom, 


and they are carried in a bar suspended from the LEASE-RODS which are NOT FIXED 
to the loom side, but FREE to take their proper positions, 
and ALLOW the NATURAL MOVEMENT of the WARP, 
so that the COVER of the cloth is UNAFFECTED. 


When a thread breaks 

the WIRE SPRINGS OUT 

from the comb, thus giving 

a CLEAR SIGNAL of the place 
of the BROKEN END, 

and, by striking 

a CONTACT SLIP upon which 

LINT CANNOT COLLECT, 


closes the circuit through 
a PERFECT KNOCK-OFF, EASILY and RAPIDLY FIXED, 
and actuated by a SPARKLESS current. 


TEXTILE APPLIANCES, Limiren, 


Fuller Building, Providence, R. I. 


[This page is occupied, for this issue, through the courtesy of the Howard & Bullough American Machine Co., Ltd., whose 
[ | g | bs ’ £ 2 ’ ’ 
regular advertisement appears on page 57.] 
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The Textile World and Textile Record. 


VoL. 28. (NEw SERIES.) 


DECEMBER, 1904 


Monthly Comment. 


The Price of Cetton. 


Che decline of cotton to 8 1/2 cents for 
middling uplands, practically coincident with 
the publication of the Government report, 
presents a new and to many manufacturers an 
embarrassing problem. With a mill stocked 
with ten cent cotton the decline necessitates 
another adjustment downwards under condi 
tions that mean a shrinkage in the value of 
the stock on hand. It is, however, very easy 
to overestimate the importance of such a 
sudden decline as has just occurred. A 
glance at our graphic chart of cotton prices 
demonstrates this fact without further com- 
ment. 


the 


It is the general trend of values, not 
panic stricken action of speculators, 
that vitally interests the cotton trade. It is 
not the guesses of this man or that woman, 
nor the careful approximation of a Govern 
ment bureau that creates the trend. Prices 
are controlled by the law of supply and de- 
mand. The supply of cotton is limited and 
uncertain. The demand is certain and un- 
limited in its possibilities of increase with the 
development of the human race. 

The empty cotton storehouses of the world 
that for more than two years have been wait- 
\merican cotton, the idle mills that 
could not obtain a supply of raw material, the 


scarcitv of labor in the cotton fields, all these 


‘ine for 


factors carry a warning against indulging in 
any expectation of 8 cent cotton as a per- 
manent condition. 


a 


The Philippine Tariff. 


The War Department has distributed a 


schedule of the proposed revision of the 
Philippine customs tariff and invited sug- 
gestions and recommendations with a view 
to amendments before it is finally adopted. 
\ll communications on this subject should 
be addressed to the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs, War Department, Washington, D. C., 
and we presume that a copy of the schedule 
will be mailed to any one interested in the 
subject. The proposed by the 
War Department, do not provide for any 
material changes in the tariff on textile 
products, but it is generally understood that 
Congress will take up the question of ad- 
justing the tariff between the 
United States and the Philippines at the ap- 
proaching session. 


rates, as 


conditions 


We have frequently called attention to the 
anomalous condition of the trade in textiles 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines. For the 11 months ending May, 1904, 
the cotton goods imported into the Philip- 
pines were valued at $4,433,507, of which 
only 6 per cent. came from the United States. 
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Great Britain supplied 46 per cent., Spain 
16 per cent. and the remaining 32 per cent. 
were divided among the British East Indies, 
Switzerland, Germany, Japan, France and 
other countries. 

[he regulation which has been in force for 
some time providing that the export duty on 
hemp shall be remitted on shipments to the 

nited States, diverted a large share of the 
hemp trade to this country to the loss of 
(reat Britain, and there is no reason to 
loubt that a reduction of the duties on tex- 
iles imported from the United States into 
the Philippines would place this already 
large and promising market in the control of 
\merican manufacturers who are in great 
need of wider markets for their products. 

The schedule begins with general rules, 
the first of which relates to textiles. The 
rule for determining the number of threads 
in a woven fabric is given as follows: 


Rule 1 Number of threads and its ascertain- 


ment.—By the number of threads in a textile shall, 
t 
\ 


in otherw ¢ stipul ite 


meant the totality 
f all the threads comprised in the warp and weft 


n a square six millimeters. The warp of textiles 
to be considered he totality of the threads 


which lie longitudinally, whether they form the 


foundation of the same, or whether they have been 
dded in order to form patterns or give the stuff 
ore body The weft shall be considered the 


1 


totality of the threads which c 


warp of the 
textile, and combine the same conditi 


ons of helping 
to form patterns or to add to the body of the stuff 
even though such threads be cut or show a want 
of continuity. In order to determine for customs 
treatment of textiles, the number of threads and the 
proportion in which the threads subject to the 
highest duty are found in the textile, the instru- 
ment known as the “thread counter” shall be 
employed 

Should there be a doubt as to the ascertainment 
of the number of threads in a textile, owing to the 
textile being more closely woven in some parts 
than in others, the most closely woven part and 
the most loosely woven part shall be taken, and 
the average number of threads resulting from the 
two shall serve as a basis for levying duty. 

When the nature of the tissue permits it, the 
thread shall always be counted on the obverse side 
of the stuff. 

In all woolly or melton-like textiles, and gener- 
ally in all textiles in which the threads have be- 
come indistinct by carding or fulling, the threads 
shall be counted on the reverse side of the stuff by 
rasping or burning the hair when necessary. 

In exceptional cases, where after these operations 
the ascertainment of the number of threads remains 
doubtful, a sufficient part of the textiles shall be 
unraveled 

Should this likewise be impossible, as, for 
instance, in case of ready-made articles, the textile 
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shall be subject to the highest duty of the group 
to which it belongs, and should the textile be 
mixed, it shall be dutiable according to the class 
in which the most highly taxed material entering 
into the mixture is comprised. 

Of the woven cloths imported into the 
Philippines for the 11 months ending May, 
1904, 64.4 per cent. come from Great Britain 
and the United States, where the inch is used 
in gauging the set of fabrics. The adoption 
of the English system of measurement for the 
Philippine tariff would thus bring the prac- 
tice of the Philippine custom house into 
agreement with that of the principal export- 
ing countries. Moreover, a length of 6 milli- 
meters (approximately 1/4 inch) is too short 
to give a fair average of the set of the woven 
goods. This has led the French Government 
to adopt a distance of 5 centimeters (2 
inches) for this purpose. The English inch, 
however, is well suited for gauging the set 
of textile fabrics, being long enough to give 
a fair average. 

The revised schedule provides that cotton 
yarn and threads less than 20 centimeters 
(8 inches) in length shall be considered as 
the waste of spun yarn. The Philippine rule 
lor determining the size of spun yarn is 
rather interesting: 

\ meter of No. 1 cotton yarn of 


fa single thread 
veigns 59 centigrams. lo ascertain the number to 


which a cotton yarn corresponds any number of 
he meters thereof may be taken. The number of 
meters so taken must be multiplied by 59 and the 


product thereof must be divided by the number of 
entigrams that the tested length of yarn weighs. 
he quotient so obtained will be the number of the 
tested yarn, if of not more than one thread. If the 
yarn is of more than one thread, the quotient must 
be multiplied by the number of threads, and to give 
the proper number 7 per cent. must be added if not 
dyed, or 10 per cent. if dyed. 

Che foregoing paragraph shows that ow- 
ing to the general use of the English cotton 
system throughout the world the Spanish 
Government was compelled to base its 
cotton yarn schedule on the English stand- 
ard. The English count indicates the num- 
ber of 840-vard skeins per pound. This is 
equivalent to the number of meters per 
5905+ gram. The exact equivalent cannot 
be expressed, as English and metric stand- 
ards are incommensurable. In order td sim- 
plify the equivalent the Spanish Government 
adopted the incorrect value, .59 gram as the 
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basis of the English count, and was then 
the 
yarn, to employ the very inconvenient meth- 


forced, when testing size of imported 


od described above, and which is in fact the 
use of the English system by means of metric 
equivalents. 

(he chief product of 
present time is 


ending May, 1904, being valued at $19,011, 


pelago 


period. And here again we find that com 
merce is embarrassed by the conditions « 
weights and measures. Locally, that is with 
the planters, and in transactions between 
ers, hemp is bought and sold by th 
picul (1371/2 Spanish pounds) and by the 
arroba (25 Spanish pounds). When the hemp 
eaches the custom house these weights ar 


"oO 


iverted into met ents 10! Tt 

. } 

stom house records, at vhen it reach 

England and the United States neal i] 

1 " T 1 

t aoes, the W onts are reauceda to p i 

‘ aa ie bstituti f +} nolis 
VOUTICS 1i¢ SUDSL 1L101 oO ] 

1 ] ° 136 _ - + ) 
system would thus simplify transactions in 
hemp, particularly as the English and Span 
: ‘ ] - rt +s ie | +5 | 
ish pounds are practically identical, 140 Ing 
ish pounds being equal to 1371/2 Spanis 

] \4 — w4 lL, . ] 

pounds \t present the weight he » 18 
first given in Spanish pounds n reduc 

; tl cient ania a onal of t] I 
tO the metric systel and finall e.3 £ 
: af i il nil ‘ t.% 7 ‘ an 
sn standards, ali this labor De O pare { 
for the 111 Ss OT *T) b] ¢ ~ ym he S 
I n purpos<¢ I enadling mM 

i reduce the weicl 
clerkS to reduce tiie weignt to tons OT 1,00 


kilos each. 
An 


standards 


reason the [English 

adopted tor textiles in 
the that the textile 
tariffs of China and Japan are based on the 
the tariff 


d into China 


additional why 
should be 
the Philippines is fact 


English system. All but eight of 


textile products import 
the 


eight exceptions being due to the use 


rates on 


are assessed by standards, the 
of the 


The Japanese tariff shows 


English 
- ’b 


Chinese catty. 
a similar use of the English system. 
In view of these facts it would seem to b 


advisable to adopt the Anglo-American 01 
English 
the Philippine tariff. 
not include any disturbance of the local Phil- 
ippine standards, 


system of weights and measures for 
This suggestion does 
the 


such as picul, the ar- 
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roba, the vara, etc., which 
in the life of the Philiy 
sudden change is impossible an 


| ld be aA 


are so firmly fixed 


ypine people that a 


1 any sudden 


isturbance of which wou oreat hard- 
ship to ther 


— + 
Testing Mill Supplies. 


In the discussion of the practice bribu 
‘ 
employees to give untair preterence t 
le pDribers gyoods, the most reasonabie an 
romisine remedy that has bes S rest 
nising ren at hz | gogeste 
s 
s the organization of an emecient purchasin 
system involving regular and th 19h sciel 
+ + ] + +1 
ne tests to determine e valu¢ I ms 
‘ ' ' ; , ' 
t¢ 2 ipp é to the mili | supirect 
craft has attracted much mor attentio 
) i especia Germany, than in thi 
i Che Manufacturers’ Associations i1 
\achen orst, and the Indust Societ 
\\ | ‘ ¢ | . 
\ ve adopt standard contra 
betwet ts members and supply di rs . Dp 
I 
e latter agree not to influence 
pioyees 1 1 \ | le S ogest 1 her 
1 de t ¢ piovers av ire t nea 
+ net 1 
Ca IKS on. thie br D ques }) 
I emp ees ind hlak¢ LT S V 
é ter consultation \ er b 
S. 1 7 
| 1 the employee a D I ais 
larged and DEK o% Ct gS } 
{ sho l 1 ept l ( mis ¢ 1 eve 
e ‘ 
, crs ous \nother su ' 1 
oa ~ ae rt T) ) ~ ¢ lin 
r > 7 ol 
esp nsibple pos 1 Sin tne | | ¢ i ¢ 
ni- 1 . 1 fo 
la d on the assumption that Germar 


present 
een suggested punishing 
by fine and imprison- 


ent, and one excited writer states that “the 


bribing of emp oyees 1s one of the 


causes fot 
industrial Ger 

vy.’ No plan that 
promises so reasonable and efficient a remed 


1 


S that 


present retrogression of 
has been proposed 


of having all supplies purchased by 
the employer and subjected to scientific test 


results the empl 


} 
whose ovees 


are expe cted t 


} 


accept or disprove by indisputa le evidence 


Such a system not only makes the securing 


of business by bribery of emplovees so diff 


cult as to be practically impossible, but shows 
the value and properties of the materials used 
in manufacturing. Such would 


iInrtormation 


alone warrant the system of tests proposed 
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The advantage is well illustrated by the case 
cited by Dr. C. B. Dudley, chemist of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in an address before 
1e American Society for Testing Materials. 


] 
A port of this address appears in another 


1 
( so of tl selling house, mill 

S elin sales t tnis 
t c ) 5 Ss ) ) Dery 


c S é AC tly eC ( Tt 
S S s the dishonest and 
t f his svstem of 





tt r ve rom soap dealer a 

1 1 ne 

Lette I I I Ve ke the folowing 
ext 

\ the » busines many 

y¢ ( Oc ed the 

€ W elieve the 

t g o let them speak 

vn stor erit by 

t eyé It is not what 

‘ [ r < goods that 

‘ ( what the goods 

} ¢ 1 

r y De y o1 

t é the oO Sup 

Pp!) We d t send 

s we wa o avoid all possib of 

| g] r ] 2g eir a lop 

I ( o1 ympetitors and 

¢ r soap its its own 

own pra il and 

We take ¢ pleasure in sending 

I pre] 1 free all charge 

p ul cis ( ur S¢ ip id € 

€ ' 2 re ul test 
Under the same date the selling house 
sent a py of the foregoing letter to the 


Overseer at the same _ mill. Before the 


sample lot of soap reached the mill and be- 








received the following letter from another 
representative of the selling house: 7m 
Ulysses writes me that you and he agree that 
would be a good thing for us to send your folks 
free sample of our best soap with a good letter ex 
plaining all about it, so as to let you see just how 
good it is, so we send it today and write them 
letter about it, speaking of it as 30 pounds. I g 
shipping clerk to sneak in 10 pounds ext: 
without letting them know of it here in the offi 
so as to give you a chance to make a very fi 
report t, calling it 30 pounds the same as : 
do in the letter. You will really find it 1 h t 
best you ever used. We are selling hur ds 
thousands of pounds of it every week If t 
le ter hearing your report t ynit ( 
ng ours, you will hear from me with t Ulys 


promised, and and you will get it every time lor 





perore the goods get there y 3 Ss *k t A 
I will stick to you and it will be a great gain f 
you Never let on t soul that you er he 
me or ny 01 e] t col Do 
y es Please send ick e enclose 
py of our letter which I got th pewrite 
e for me, as they would take n ead off 
they dreame that I sent it out I e1 se 
npea nveiope te retul IT P W © F 
how the t urns out after you h l ita 
te me what you he them say and what y 
hink the chance is of you and I doing busine 


gether. 


Such is the story of an attempt to bribe 


that failed. It has created a prejudice in the 
mind of this purchaser against this selling 


house and has made future business 
extremely improbable. The full details of 
this story, with names and dates will travel 
through the trade and create a similar preju- 
dice in the minds of many other manufactur 
ers. The story thus illustrates the bad policy 
of graft, even from the salesman’s point of 
view, and also shows, how, when the methods 
are successful, the purchaser is defrauded 
and the salesman and overseer degraded. 
ETE EE 


Imported Dress Goods. 


A feature of our foreign trade during thi 


last seven years has been the increasing 
quantity of dress goods imported fron 


abroad. While the present imports of this 


class of merchandise is but approximatel 


one-half of the amount before the passage of 
the present tariff law, still the steady increase 
which is noted from year to year, promises 
soon to bring the total to that under the Wil 
son bill. 

As will be seen from the accompanying ta 
ble, the dress goods imported in 1890 wert 
valued at $24,000,000. This included the 
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xcess brought in previous to the passage of themselves of this opportunity we publish 
he McKinley bill. For the succeeding with the English letter the results of the an- 
iree years under that law the dress goods alysis of two of the fabrics. 


nports were valued at $18,000,000, $16,000,- named 
00, and $16,000,000 respectively. The next The Numbering of Silk Yarn. 


ir, 1894, the value dropped to $8,500,000, 


Interest in the attempt to unify the nu 


£ilily 
ng to the prospect of a low tariftt voing . . . ; a 
Ins eee ! 7 . 5 S bering of yarn has recently been revived by 
‘ oe Wr ‘3 Weal eat ile - 
» effect. Alter this even L¢ ecurred the | o44 . ei . - 1 
eh ee , 1 the following communication from the Jap- 
ulus e dress ¢ s ports jumpe to 1 ' z 
‘ : anese Government to the state Wepartm i 
STH CC). OO” o22.00 ooo an oI 7,000, OM Ill ’ 
sd ta it Washinegto1 
SOs sot SO7 respect ( Th se were 
te A A / ] r Li 
E Le lap \\ ton, 
e dal ye S under a io tarifi } 


ri ) t s no 1 OF roreign go Ss Was I } i 
1 1 1 1 . 1 11 c ratar e ¢ 
; 1 os f th ino 
Ca DY Lil¢ JASSAy C Ol 11 rigyicy b i 
I Wasl B,D: & 
1 ; 1 
SQ7 € rect Was Immediate appal! I r nist? tior rot Ton 
js Ch el l il Llal 1! PI S | ¢ ! oO His Imr 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS 


Value in units of $100 00 


EXPOKIS ALUE, IMPOKTS VALUI 








z L 7 ‘ , . = 
Year Ending June > ; = 3° ~ ® n a =~ = 2 “2 ‘ 
S z = ~ z . = ie é o on z S 
5 | 4)/8 |e | 3) 6 |ad|/6/6 5 | «& 
067 409 3.179 719 4.87 7.5 161.4 242.0 10.1 18.4 19.8 66.2 525.4 
s4 ‘2¢ 4.240 m2 3.191 13.7 0.3 182.4 7.2 18.6 12.5 39.7 394.4 
093 244 2.6°9 649 3.675 12.9 127.8 164.7 3.5 14.8 11.6 12.1 347.2 
115 242 2.224 649 38.260 i5.8 151.2 164.8 2.8 .7 4.1 12.0 $372.4 
2.500 i S87 3.172 1.685 7.744 1.6 67.6 -5.8 1.6 8.6 10.0 7.2 190.4 
1.6.0 se 448 3.161 1.432 6.70 13.¢ 163.0 144.0 2.0 10.4 9.4 11.8 353.8 
2.252 370 «68.648 2.56 145 9 218.9 199.3 4.5 13.0 25.4 27.4 47.4 
1.845 os 573 3.558 3.150 9.476 7.8 170.1 167.9 4.6 9.8 25.3 27.0 412.5 
1.612 414 474 4.290 4.074 10.89 17.9 9.6 60.4 4 7.6 3.9 9.6 189 
S11 1A9 427 «5.358 3.879 10.47 17 5 5 : 8s § 


: ) 060 5.00 
Ipae “67 070 8-3 8.4521 4.720 
Boas 79 0 4 81 12.908 3 2 ; 75 5 19.2 ] i 5 
1904 p09 078 105 14.577 3.663 19.87 7.9 41.5 B2 . ( G 13.0 5.1 5.2 175 
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ent. The in ports droppe d to $6,000,000 Majesty’s Ministe for Fore n Affair [ have the 
: : we Se onor to inform you t the Imperial Government 
Since then they have been gradually increas ; bt 4 ; I 
‘ — have de ‘ t.. m J iry Ist, 1905, the 
ing until they reached $8,200,000 for the year resolutions adopted by the In national Congress 
: : \ . . 1 } — ee — % semahiratine f the 
ending June 30, 1904. The extension of this ! t Pat FEO OF TRE URAC eTION GF Tm 
> e ‘-— peri Kk ft re | rnc d tu ther t re 
ty la dr " — fF the c “he -¢ ad ra] 
trade n the face of the pecin and = nae your @2 offices 1 giving wide publicity te 
rem duties of the Dingley bill is a striking matter in order that the manufacturers and othet 
‘ . ’ F : Set aad aw a aan ‘ a 7 £101] etete 
proof of the powe! tT competition possessed K i) i Wy adcvis¢ 
by foreign manufacturers, due to a combina- ° 7 
i i isn i i a sia tte ‘ ‘ ate i € | T 1 Ss | ni T that th 


material 
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ee me 
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the count or number of the silk indicates the 
number of Paris grains, called deniers, 
in the weight of 400 aunes of yarn. Slight 
variations in the weight of the denier have 
given rise to what are known as the French, 


Italian and Turin systems of numbering by 


deniers (hese variations are so slight as 
to be negligible and are ordinarily ignored 


by the silk trade in the United States, where 


‘ : . ; Fane 
rrenci syste! s the standard A 10 
I 8) he Krrenchn syste is equal to 
( ( 1 uri in 10.05 ‘nier italian 
( to ( itural 1 ns e siz 
) S ss nb tne 1 Variation 
] + 
‘ ers S we DV tn i 
S , eS Di€ be ng 
1 
\ [2 1 hie riations between 
S ST é S n T S r€ onl red, is 
e% , , 1 
Ss : l ( Seives ) Wileta 
1 VaTliati¢ S 1S 
1 »¢ Yr O S Varn 
- a y 
) ce 
g 
( e basis 
S yas ) 100 aunes, W 
‘ ( t is be l 
] + 
‘ > I by eau on to 
ent an measure 
y tr veten th 
ré¢ met SVSteIn, Cite 
1 ther the numb« 
5212 Q si weight 176 
( ye! I i-cle igran ies 
| I to the I ngiis 
Le : 
‘ les nber ¢ PTalns pr 
( 1/2 irds ih system 1s used [to 
\ S S I Suk On the Con 
but in English speaking countries the 
e < enient dram-1I,000 yard system 1s 
S Ol Wl K 
Strenuous efforts have been made for many 
rs to substitute a more convenient metr 
- r the denier system. The various 


yngresses at Vienna, Brussels, Turin and 


Paris have adopted systems covering a wide 


range, including grammes per 10,000,000 
meters, demi-decigrammes per 500 meters 
and grammes per 500 meters. The last named 
system was made the legal French standard 
by the law of 1866 All in vain The silk 
trade has continu ed to use the denier system, 


and in 1900 the Paris Congress, recognizing 
that the mountain would not come to Ma- 


homet, adopted the denier system as the in- 
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ternational standard, by the following reso 
lution: 


Whereas, The official French numbering for silk 
defined by the law of 1866, has never been used 
the silk trade, and, 

Whereas, The only systems in use are the Lyon 
used in the United States, France and Japan; the 
Italian, used in most of the other silk countrie 
I in Germany, Austria, Italy and Switzer 
1 


Whereas, It is important while seeking unifica 
n on metric and decimal bases to take into ac 
unt the customs of the different silk markets 
na 

Whereas, The difference between the two abov 
med systems is negligible, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Italian system be adopted b 

nations as the International standard. 

[he members of the Congress evident! 
realized the real character of such resolutions 
hree years later, on Aprill 22, 1903, the pet 

inent committee of that Congress adopt: 
a fixed weight system of numbering sil! 
based on the kilometers per kilogram, by 


h the number decreases as the size in 


The action of japan is, therefore, simply 
epetition of the farce at the Paris Congress 

1g00, which has already been repudiated 
by the Permanent Committee of that Con 


gress, and can have no effect on the present 
method of numbering yarn. It does not even 


propose any. It means no more than a resolu- 


+3 +],- — . : ] f n+] ] 

I nat when two yards of cloth weigh t 
pounds one yard of the same cloth s! 

| .w ‘ . \ , . | 
weigh sixteen ounces \ very sensible state 


ment, but one that most people would con- 
sider rather superfluous. 

The statement in the note of the Japanese 
Minister, that the textile manufacturing 
bodies of the United States are favorable to 
the adoption of international yarn measure- 

ents, is open to various interpretations. I: 
its literal sense it is probably correct, al- 
though no American textile association has 
taken any formal action in the matter. The 
important question to decide is the particular 
basis on which unification is to be made. We 
nave seen how effectively the silk trade has 
unified silk numbering on the denier basis 
without the aid of legal enactments, resolu- 
tions of manufacturing bodies and yarn con- 
gresses or diplomatic negotiations, and nearly 
as complete a uniformity has been reached 
by the same means for cotton yarn on a 
basis of 840 yards per pound. 


Oe pe 







MEN’S WEAR. 


\t no time in the last decade have men’s 
wear manufacturers and agents been so opti- 
mistic as now. It is recognized that the price 
material made an advance in woolens 
\nother 


this end is the general depletion of stocks 


of raw 


inevitable. contributing factor to 


among jobbers, manufacturers and retailers. 


Under the latter circumstances large 


pur- 


chases are certain, and the advance in price 


seems likely to be if anything a trifle greater 


than can be ascribed solely to increased co: 


f material. 
Complaints of late seasonable offerings are 


eard, but this is met by the statement that 


h 
business conditions made such action advis- 


able. The fact is, there is a dual reason for 


the delay: First is the marked growth of 
fancy worsteds in favor, and second the. dis- 


yf others to wait until the American 


p' sition ¢ 


Woolen Company ready to announce its 


This 


ings Dec. 15 and suitings January 15. 


offerings ompany will show overcoat- 


Ota few fabrics have already been 


S , at prices indicating a 5 to 10 per cent. 
vance It seems probable that there will 
be n average advan of from 10 to 15 cents, 


1e greatest increase being in the higher 


Duplicate orders are fairly satisfactory, al 


though extreme conservatism among buyers 
is apparent, except in mercerized goods, 
which are in lessening demand 


[wo or three lines of wor 60 cent to 
offered at 


Greeley, 


] 
ens 


t staple 


1m three to seven cents advance 


Cushman & Record offered a line of Oakland 
vercoatings and cross dyes at 77 1/2 and 87 
Page & Co 
dvance of I cent to I 1/2 cents on B 
Brook beavers and 2 1 


Evid 


for overc atings fe 


cents. Faulkner, announce an 
und 
2 cents on chinchillas. 
nce is apparent of improved demand 
1r spot delivery. Overcoat 
houses are 
stock 


this contributing 


expecting to place business for 
goods during December and January, 
also to the lateness of the 


On all orders full market prices ar 


eason 








Seasonable Fabrics. 


paid for stock that represents excellent prop- 
erty and holders prefer carrying goods over 
to sacrificing. 

The trade is predicting an advance in De- 
cember and January on woolens. This, too, 
in face of the fact that the trend appears to be 
toward fancy worsteds. That the manufac- 
turers recognize this will be shown in the De- 
cember and January offerings. Patterns in 


both woolens and fancy 


worsteds will be 


bright and attractive. 
DRESS GOODS, 


Activity prevails in dress goods. The 
steady increase in the popularity of mohairs 
has centered that fabric, th: 
cent grade being especially 


5 
noticeable. There is 


attention on 
sales of the 5s 
bh] »t > , ° ; 7 . e a 

every indication of a 
mohair season. Novelties in the new season 


In colors 
brown is holding its own, but there is a de- 


offerings are in plaids and stripes. 


cided tendency toward dark green, which oc 


cupies a prominent place in all new lines. In- 


dications are that eventually it will be the 
prevailing color. 

Mills are working on duplicate orders, 
this them 


heavy weight season. 


and 
over to the pending 
The ci 


placing small orders for cl 


will carry 
itting trade is 
oakings and suit- 
ings. Additional orders for spring goods are 
The weeks of November 
surprising activity, while prices 
been strictly maintained. 


coming in. latter 


showed a 
have 


} 


This maintenance is due to the strength of 


the raw material market. Manufacturers be- 


eve that any goods carried over this vear 
a a egy eee . asi Ds a on 
will show ll value in 1905. Rec ir- 
chases in cloth have shown an impro ent 
on twilled weave fabrics. Rain cloths ne- 
liut ind heavy weights have also been 
active. 


Orders for spring show an improvement in 


the demand for foreign dress goods, espe- 
cially henriettas, fancy worsteds and plain 
eoods. Imported goods are certain to ad- 
vance in proportion to American increases, 


for the foreign manufacturer has also to pay 
es 


higher prices for his raw material 













































reported as having refused an order for 100 


pieces of 50 cent taffetas for spring, giving as 


¥ 
= 


See ae tee 5+ 


wy 
f 


a reason that they were sold out so far ahead 
that they could accept no further business in 
[t is extremely difficult to place an 
order for taffetas for early delivery — 


Selling agents and wholesalers generally 


an 


report the receipt of satisfactory orders for 


their Rajah and Burlington silks 


before late in February. Jobbers complain 


: that the majority of mills will not give prompt 
. delivery of duplicate fall orders except on 


condition that spring deliveries can be de- 
layed beyond the date stipulated. 
Orders for velveteens are more numerous 4 
and larger than a year ago. Offerings show 
little if any change in fancies. The largest 
sales are in staple browns, blues and blacks, 
while dark green is growing in favor. The 
American Velvet Company is making no 
effort in new novelties, not even in waistings, 
where the embroiderette velveteens first of- 
fered the trade last spring are still leading. 


ab 


In silk velvets there is a steadily increas 


ing demand, principally for the $1.25 grade. 


rrespon ling period since 
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a reduction 


i C 
will require the 
lining than the 


nearly two hundred years. 
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SILK GOODS. 1899. Silk ginghams bid fair to sell far ahead 
Fancy silks are in growing demand. Inthe or recent years. ; , 
weal ss clita 0 deel: Ciba aes iain Woodward, Baldwin & Co. brought out a 
oming season eftects, a neat black an ite : : 7 
giant mena Bie to predominate This /arge line of the Brogon mills Anderson flan- 
$ ill become more evident about March 1 nels, bourettes, at 7 1/2 cents. The first of- 
Will ft LLiU] CV it Lt avVt . . a 
J bbers say sales ahead are greater in vol- i —_ made Dec. os " 
ume than for many seasons past. One firm is Che print market is stationary at the end of 


November, despite the reduction in prices, 
the cause being the decline in raw material 
lhe change in prices was discounted, as it 
Was agreed that quotations must be made at 
a point that would enable counter sales at 5 
Despite the reduction, the market 
continues strong. Lawrence & Co. announce 
on Merrimack indigoes and 


: ; ; : “1 Cadet fanc ‘ints 2 cents, < Merri- 
f January delivery in other lines. Several mills = oe prints to 4 1/2 cents, and Merri 
¢ ¢ 1 ys ey mack shirtings to : 
i are full up for months ahead. The Clifton ™ ne ESE Foe 57 CONES. i 
Mills are not accepting any large orders for Bliss, Fabyan & Co. have reduced indigoes 


for deliverv 1/2 cent and blacks and whites, grays ard 
shirtings 1/2 cent. The Algonquin Printing 


dD 


Company announces a similar reduction. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. note reductions 
in William Simpson & Son’s p:'n‘s as f>llows: 
Plain blacks, 4 1/2 cents; blacks and whites, 
1/2 cents; silver grays, 4 1/2 cents; shep- 
herd plaids, 4 1/2 cents. 


LININGS. 


In linings the better grades of mercerized 
and allied fabrics furnish the principal busi- 
ness. Orders are held pending the settlement 
of the question as to whether, as seems prob- 
», the prevailing mode in women’s dresses 


use of any greater amount of 
present styles demand. For 


- ; . . ic ae S T y ag 2 2 >4 oOo yz ~ >( ‘ 
The feature of jiobbine orders is a decided thi rea on few order ire being placed 
ensthening in the calls for higher grades. Fully mercerized goods are selling on 
he broadtail effect is maintaining its popu- SPtmg account and in plain colors and in 
rity, and no effort has been made to offer ‘ancy effects tor both linings and shirt waist 
+] ival or substitut purposes. There is a fair demand for other 
ther a rival or subs e 
°° " Inishes i eilk - ent} Grit. « 1 3 =“ 
¢ In wash grades voiles and suiting effects m™shes in ilk and satin. Silk and silk warp 
Woven outsell orinted orcandies in “Digs are arm and in good demand. 
, ni cotton In silesias orders are chiefly for the me ‘ium 
and lower qualities at firm prices. Percalines 
COTTON GOODS. are steady, special finishes being in chief de- 
: — 
Cc s of the hetter crades of cinchams are manda. 
: f ging sill 
t s have b sold 
( ell ahead 5 9 s. Reorders of The stocking frame was invented by Wil- 
inghat both standard and fine dress liam Lee of Nottingham in 1589 and con- 
rades are numerous. Sales of the latter are’ tinued t used in its original form for 
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THE RUSSIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 


FOREIGNER IN RUSSIA 





BY A 





ll endeavor to give an idea in this arti- 
f the state of Russian industry and of the 
extile industry in particular, especially before 
the war and the influence that this struggle 
will have upon industrial forces in this coun- 
try. 


\ REFORM NECESSARY. 


Before speaking of industrial conditions | 
will say a few words on the political situation 
in this great country which includes one sev- 
enth of the surface of the earth without count 
ine Manchuria whose fate is now in the bal- 
ance. This immense territory has been fav- 
ored by a continued industrial and commer- 
cial development, which has been due in large 
Minister Witte. Although the 
rate in climate is 


measure to 
the severe Russian 
the birth far in 
of the death rate, consequently the popula- 
tion is increasing. 


death 
considerable, rate is excess 
Moreover, southern Rus- 
sia has a rather warm temperature in spring 
time and if the country people would give 
more attention to the newly born infants the 
Russian population would increase much 
more rapidly. Alas, however, I have met the 
heads of many families who have admitted 
that they have lost ten out of every twelve 
thildren that were born. If the general pros- 
perity should increase in proportion to the 
population and the people should become bet 
ter instructed, there is no doubt that an era 
of marvelous development awaits this coun- 
try. Without speaking of education it is evi- 
lent that the material well-being of the Rus- 
ian people is not improving. This is where 
eform is necessary. Poor from time imme 


remain poverty-stricken and 





communism in the country dis- 


tricts whose results are negative or positively 


1 


injurious is the strongest refutation one can 
. obt of communistic theories. No rivalry, 
osperity is possible under this system 
[he proof of this is found on every hand. 
Misery reigns supreme in the villages and 
ertain provinces are in a permanent state of 


the 


1902 Russian government 
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alone expended nearly $10,000,000 aiding 


its famine stricken subjects. In addition t 


this there was a considerable amount con 
tributed by private individuals. The con 
plaints among the country people wer 


numerous and bitter before the war, and aft 
having fostered the infant industries and afte1 
having listened 


and 
hailed as the creator of industrial Russia, th: 


to so flatteries 


many 


celebrated minister I have named was actu- 


ally discredited. The great error, which was 
M. Witte, is the 
which is founded the 
hope of maintaining communistic organiza 
t10n. 


in no wise imputable to 
ancient tradition on 
An extreme protection does the rest 

\ll the industries suffered before the war. 
Manufacturers and merchants complained as 
bitterly as did the country people and preach 
There was a crisis in the 
metal working trades with profound depres 


ers of the villages. 
sion which caused heavy failures. There was 
also a crisis in the cotton, woolen and silk 
industries, in a word, a general depression of 
followed the 
under Witte. 

I have already indicated the remedy which 
consists in 


business prosperous period 


bettering the condition of the 
country people by encouraging small land 
holders or sobstveniki, as they are called here, 
in place of the ruinous policy of the cultiva- 
tion of the land in common; also in develop- 
ing the instruction of the people and thus 
encouraging industrious and temperate hab 
its. 
be especially benefited by such a reform. In 


The cotton and woolen industries would 


spite of the cold climate, cottonades form the 


greater part of the clothing material used in 
Russia. stimulated for 

long time by protective duties that gradually 
| 


pecame 


Encouraged and 
prohibitive, the Russian textile in 
dustries have become established in various 
parts of the country, the five principal manu 
Mos 


important, wher 


facturing centers being as follows: 1. 
‘ow, the greatest and most 


inds of 


yarns and fabrics are manufac 
ured; 2. Pologne, with Lodz and Varsov 
of equal importance; 3. St. Petersburg; 4 
Riga; 5. Tver, where the principal industr 
is that of cotton manufacturin: Che pri 
cipal markets where the goods are sold are 
as follows in the order of 1eir importance 
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Moscow, St. Petersburg, Ninji Novgorod, 
Varsovie, Karkoff, Lodz, Odessa, Tiflis, Ros- 
toff, etc.. including the annual fairs at differ- 
ent places throughout the country. 

Russia has had the advantage of being able 
to supply its own requirements in respect to 


textile raw aterial, of which the principal 


1 


are linen and hemp he flax districts are 


| 
i 
very extensive around Riga, St. Petersburg, 


ga, 
Louga, Bejetsky, Jarapol, Mologin, Arch- 
angel, Pernau, Novgorod, Kama, Siberien- 
nes, etc. Wocl is also raised in large quan- 
tities and the consumption is rapidly increas- 


ing. Mohair is grown in southern Russia. 
Silk and cotton come from the Caucasus and 


central Asia. 


i nex! : : ete - 
| — » = ps) 








A I ILI 

Moscow is the econot ipital of Russia 

| Transsiberia with all its Asiatic ramifi- 
cations o Moscow come the buvers and 
sellers tron all parts of the vast empire. 
Nevertheless recent years Pologne has de 


veloped as an industrial center, the reason b 
ing its proximity to the coast and to Germany 
and other countries that furnish the raw 
material 

Wages are higher at Moscow and conse- 
quenth 
cost. The commercial routes all converge at 


Moscow, however, and all the large manu- 


facturers have branch offices there. The 


carding and spinning industrv is important 


tly Lodz can manufacture at a lower 


at Lodz and Moscow obtains large quanti- 
ties of yarn from that city. There are but 
two important woolen yarn mills at Moscow; 
there are, however, 116 textile mills making 
woolen, cotton and silk fabrics, the annual 
product having reached fully $20,000,000 be- 


A number of these mills are 
small affairs, operating hand looms, but this 
form of industry is gradually disappearing. 

\ few of the mills, such as the Malutine 
and the Prokorofski Trokgoruse, are im- 


fore the war. 


mense establishments, the annual production 
of each amounting to $3,000,000. The Girand 
and Moussy, with a production of from $600,- 
000 to $1,200,000 each, are the principal silk 
mills. The Michaeloff mill stands at the 


LAGE IN WINTER. 


head of the woolen establishments, having an 
annual production of $1,500,000 

The present war is bearing heavily upon 
the Russian textile industry on account of 
loss of men and the heavy drain upon the 
finances of the country. Night work has 
been suspended entirely and the regular holi- 
days are uniformly extended. Many mills 
are idle and there have been numerous fail- 
ures at Moscow and other centres 

Industrial Russia, although sustained by 
foreign capital, has thus far pursued the pol- 
icv of isolation. The excessive pride of the 
Russian people, leading to an _ exclusion 
resembling that of the Chinese, has been the 


EY 


ha 


et 











A FIBRE 


greatest bulwark of the protectionist policy. 
Foreigners who invade Russian markets ex 
hibit a certain degree of audacity in proving 
that no country in this age of steam can sep- 
The 


Germans have been conspicuous in this for 


arate itself from the rest of the world. 
eign invasion of industrial Russia. Russia is 
indeed a rich field for colonization by Ger 
mans and involves no Ci rresponding obliga 


tions on the part of Germany. 


Russia possesses many wealthy capitalists 


who are timid. and large numbers of work- 
men who are successful and industrious, but 
very ignorant. Even before the war ther 


middle 


and upper classes in favor of reform in social 


was a marked tendency among the 
conditions. The working classes, however, 
which form the great majority, are with thi 
it is a 
sume that the Russian Government does not 


Government. common error to as- 


interest itself in the welfare of the working 
The manufacturers 
find that there is too much governmental in 


Nowhere else do 


people. Russain often 
terference in this respect. 
the 


their 


large manufacturers provide more for 
employees in the way of libraries and 
other educational facilities. 

| these institutions by the manufacturers 1 
required by law. In addition to schools and 
the f called 
upon to provide infirmaries and hospitals for 


The maintenance 


libraries manufacturers are also 


their employees. 
[onorance and drunkenness are the great af- 
fi; 


flictions of the people. Almost unconsciously 


the Russian workman listens to new theories 
which are exploited in secret by 
Thi the great strikes in 


With their primitive 


agitators. 
s was the cause of 
1902 and 1903 
and the tendency to return to a state of bat 


ideas 


barism, outrages on foreigners are very fr 


quent. The massacre of Belgian workmen i1 


southern Russia and the many murders of 


oreign superintendents in Russian mills are 
proofs of this barbarous spirit, which is mot 
nfined to isolated districts, but extends into 
all parts of the country and into all classes of 


society. Every foreigner established in Rus 
sia must count on the enmity of the people. 
There is a growing tendency of the popula 
tion toward the villages and cities. 


pie 
rious occupations in the large centers. 


The peo 


are deserting the farms to va 


engage in 
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The cities and towns are far behind those 
Moscow, for ex- 
ample, has not yet completed a system of 
water works; the street pavements are in an 


of many other countries. 


abominable condition, but there is a growing 
tendency toward improvement. The rising 
generation exhibits a strong ‘desire for im- 
provement, both in education and in apparel. 
The acquisition of new provinces does not 
mean a proportionate increase in 
trade for Russia. 


domestic 
The great distances, lack of 
transportation, the high tariff and the ineffi- 
cient hand labor prevent the domestic indus- 
try from competing with that of other and 


more advanced countries. The present de- 
pression, much greater than that of preceding 
ears, is without doubt due to the present 


war with Japan. Russia produces too much 
too high a cost. 
ee 


A FIBRE CLEANER WANTED. 


The American Consul at Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar has received a 


]. W. Pyddoke, 


who desires to be put in correspondence with 


communication from 


\ndovoranto, Madagascar, 


manufacturers of machines for stripping the 
fibres of the raphia palm. He 
doing this work have yet been 
built, neither are there any 


states that no 
machines for 
for stripping the 
fibres of aloe and the cassava. 

A law recently promulgated went into ef- 
fect in Mad \ugust last 


severe restrictions on the sale 


agascar on 


imposing 
of any native 
products adulterated 


or badl prepared, par- 


ticularly referring to rubber, vegetable fibre 
and raphia. 
The raphia palm grows both on the ist 


ind in the mountainous interior of the island 


1 


Dr. Morris states that the leaves average 2 


cst 


feet in length. The fibre is der 


th 


ived from the 


1 


cuticie OT leaves, which are neele 1 on 


both sides. The thin strips of the fibrous 
material thus obtained are then divided into 
narrow strips by a comb according to tl 

purpose for which they are to be used. The 
preparation of raphia is one of the most ex- 


tensive industries in Madagascar 


cut the leaves in the forest and brine the 
home for the women to complete thi k 
lhe fibre is cured the same day it is stripp 
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facture and trans- ’ 
, ans portation d is often unsalable in appear 
? I 
: ome ance. These objectionable characteristics aré 
a S fi eat S©° largely increased by the practise, so comn 
} happened to fall un among soap makers, of adding a percentagt 
he officers responsibl of rosin to the fat. Tallow, which contains 
f t equipment who ob- considerable percentage of stearic acid, makes 
: S ( t the v sh on the outside seemed 4 much better soap. But tallow is more ex 
: t e! ( pletely, and that pensive than the soft fats and rosin. Accord 
{ 1 ty of the painting underneath was ingly, soap makers have sought for devices 
: ! ence seriously threatened. The that would harden soaps made from soft fats 
r was sent to the paint shop for special ex and rosin, and it has been found that an ex- 
f aminatio1 The shop reported that the car cess of alkali, and especially a percentage of 
had been varnished at so recent a date that carbonate of soda added toward the last and 
r would not warrant its present thoroughly mixed with the soap before it 
that the loss of varnish was cools and hardens produces the result 
probably due to excess of zeal on the part of desired. 
; the car rs. Che matter was referred t Returning now to the partly used cake of 
t I ol the car Cleaners, who reported soap. A careful analysis of this sample 
that they had given the car a pretty good showed that it contained, in addition to the 
treatment, but that really they could not be alkali necessary to combine with the fat, 
ld ponsible for a better results with about 3 1/2 per cent. of free caustic soda, and 
he soap that was furnished to them. In or- over 7 per cent. of carbonate of soda. It will j 
det t to be set aside and diverted from his thus be seen tuat the water solution of tltis 
efforts to secure efficiency, by the customary soap which the men were using to clean the ' 
; | rt of subordinates who are cars with was in reality a weak lye, containing 
r the Dlame to quite an amount of sodium carbonate. But 
someol th theer above referred to both lve and carbonate of soda in solutior 
1 | » used, and readily dissolve varnish; even the combined 
: and sent to kali of a normal soap dissolves varnisl 
t f to a certain extent, but ver much mot 
r soap, S ell slowly than the free caustic or carbonat 
( | Val S | even though the latter mav_ b . 
het { yr both fhe that the contention of the men in _ this 
t b thi d of LS¢ ] | a froundat yn of fact and hil 
| 1 the s t ecognized that the manipulatio tha . 
I | t 1 he res y s, the method of using the soap solutio 
{ c t st important element he problem, it 
SS ) m1 S auestioned that in the hands of the or 
S being mi expensiv¢ ! da, linat car cleaner. such a soap as has been 
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f ip than is characteristic of the norma and secure more favorable el Often 
: $ 
rticle, since both fr iustic and carbonat« thoroughly practical 1 ss sy at his 
A 1 1 4 
] are much stronger in detergent power present task that he hastily sends a messag 
per pound than the combined alkali OF SOaps. On a scrap Of paper Saying Nhe S e rig 
| SE ated ound for man. The receiver throws this n ar 
[here is apparently no reasonable ground fot an. he receiver throws this message int 
an attempt to hold the soap maker respon he waste basket before it is half rea 
| , 1 . 1 : at +e | eranlias - hie ~~ mt, 
sible for the injury to the varnish, and we can rough, not realizing that this man may 
not help regarding this episode as ill 1g’ prove greatly superior to the more diplo- 
The Influence of Specifications on Commer- atic job-seeker. 


ial Pr lricte ”’ 
Clal roaucts, 


in this: that they tell the pro One of these expert job-seekers once 
ducer what the consumer wants. It is not to called to see a prosperous friend who was 
be supposed that the producer will know all superintendent of a large mil 


the uses to which the consumer will apply his perintendent escorted his visitor leisurely 


product, and without co-operation on the through his great plant, the visitor thought 
part of the latter, or, as we have so many to himself: This superintendent has a snap; 
t 


d he finally ventured to ask t uestior 


1 a "7 
nout the two working to ‘ 


gether, the produce r mav with pe rfect honesty “What is the hardest thing you have ever ha 


make and furnish the wrong product. to do in connection with this plant? r 


cnt elie which the genial superinten¢ 


HOW TO GET THE JOB. “We ll, V'll tell you, the hardest thing L ever 
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, had to do in connecti with this plant was 
, ° 11° 17 ane . ; 
Evet biti S and intelligent m1 nan t the 10b 
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» do better work in his present position by answer. To many practical men the work 
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up to that pitch that he wants to rise is to 
make the job that he now has do a good deal 
of talking. Don’t talk too much yourself, 
but make your results talk. It stands to rea- 
son that if a man is capable of filling a better 
position he should be able to fill the one job he 
has next to perfection. Therefore, take a deep 
interest in your present charge. Redouble your 
efforts to increase production and quality and 
to reduce cost. Get your name up by piling 
up production, by your excellent management 
of details, and keep up this steady gait with- 
ng. Let your wishes be known in 
moderate way Disclose your object to a 


few friends here and there in a quiet way. 


Tell them that you are not working like a 
Trojan for glory, but you are working for 
promotion. Register your name with some 
good bureau. That talk about having a puil 


with the directors, or of having financial influ 
ence does not cut ice. Men are what corpora- 
tions are looking for, and if you are the man 


they want, pull and money backing don’t fig- 


ure in the proposition at all 

When you hear of an opening write and 
ask for it. Tell them you want the work and 
are capable of carrying out your contract 
Don’t tell them you know it all. Be honest 
in your statements and prove them. If you 
are out of a job try to meet them and have 
1 n interview refull civing honest par- 


will prove of no v n the « If you hold 

a good position, Say so tnat 1 are giv- 
pe ah ; 

¢ stactio 1 ) rise lf possible, 


interview your present employer and elicit his 


assistance. He ought to be your best refer- 


a 
ence and recommend you most highly. Write 
a plain letter. State your experience fairl 
1 1 , 1 . 4 YY 7 
pe priet an to the point ise good conven 
l ] ess nane T} sn tho goes [tu 
tl b t} T) ino else 
g 
I ) Si rec] 


> 
The oldest esi¢ ) iny textile 
fabr s the yu der 
he first ( it at set e in Amer 
was e by Samuel Whitmarsh in Penns 
vania in 1838, but expe! t was ] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES USED IN 
MEXICO. 


BY F. J. BEGG 


Che weights and measures in use in Mexico 
are rather confusing, owing no doubt to the 
large percentage of foreign business houses 
in the country which try to carry on trade 
with the weights and measures of their own 
country. 

One measure only is in universal use, that 
of the litre, which is used for all liquids 
whether oil, milk or pulque, one gallon being 
approximately equal to 4.54 litres. 

In the large dry goods stores which are 
mostly French houses, the metric system is 
largely in vogue, 39 1/3 inches being equal 
to a metre. Other dry goods houses, Mexi- 
can and American use it as well, but business 
is also conducted by the English and Mexican 
standards. A customer, therefore, in order- 
ing cloth by the yard must ascertain which 
yard is meant as the vara is also called a yard, 
being likewise divided into 36 inches or 
“pulgados.” 

\s the Mexican yard or vara has only 
about 321/2 English inches, a buyer in re- 
ceiving quotations per yard would do well 
to inquire which standard was used. English 
and American goods imported in small pack- 
iges, etc., not in bulk, are sold by the pound, 
everything else by the kilo and arroba. 


“41 ° 


In mills jute yarn is numbered the same 


as in Britain, the number of pounds in a 


spindle of yarn being taken [In ordering 
cloth, however, both measures are used, as 
for example:—50 cuts A, 44 inches cloth 
36 pounds weft, 54 kilos per cut. Bagging, 


on the other hand, is gauged only by the 
pound. 

\ curious thing about the Mexican money 
is that the names of coins such as dime and 
quarter are rarely used, though they are the 
same as U. S. currency with the addition « 
a 20-cent piece. In their places the reale and 
values of it are used, a coin now out of us 


except in name. A reale equals 12 1/2 cents 
Mex and everything is gauged on that 
basis, for instance, half reale, quarter real 

six reales (75 cents). A dollar and a quartet: 


-alled ten reales. 
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§ 
A YARN TWISTING MILL. reserved for the operatives. The main work- 
room, K, contains five doubling machines by 
[he plan of a small yarn twisting mill re- which two or more strands of single yarn are 
ently erected in Switzerland is shown in the wound on spools preparatory to twisting. 
ccompanying illustrations. The building is The yarn is twisted on eleven twisters of 225 
livided into three parts. The workroom is_ spindles each, making a total of 2,475 twist 
the centre (k). At one end of the work- ing spindles. After being twisted the yarn 
om are the offices and store room and at reeled on twelve machines of 32 spindles 
the other end are the engine and boiler rooms each, shown at Fig. 2. The varn is then 
| 





> rep shoy I] wer part of the build d store 
ng is lighted by windows and divided by thin vhich it is shipped to fill orders. 
partitions as follows: In the centre is a hall, lhe machinery is driven by two electri 
f), at the right of which are the offices, C motors in the room, G. Each motor suppl 
, ind D, the latter serving as a private office 10 horse-power, which is transmitt« 


The toilet rooms are at “a” and “b.” Ad- the main line of shafting to counter sh 
joining is a shroom and wardrobe con- by which the machines are driven. Next 
nected with the workroom. At the left of the the motor room is a hallw behind which 
hall (f) is the store room, E, which is con- the repair shop, F. The boilers for heating 
nected with the workroom by a special door n the basement under root Figs. 1 


‘ 


' 
for the transport of yarn so that the hal! is to 7 show sectional, ground and outside plat 
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lechnische 


Recurd.) 


large nun 


seeming 


the mill 


1 
aim 


(Translated from Uhland’s 


Rundschau bv Textile World 
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GETTING GOOD WORK. 


B 


Y GAMALIEL GAUNT 
question which mill can pro- 
cloth, either plain or fancy. 
dull it sometimes seems im- 
ase the buyer, and that is also 
ie help think we are asking 
Cloth must be as near 
get it, and if there is any 
iS e duty of each over- 
lepartment, for it is 
the weave room that cloth is 


veaver cannot make good cloth 


have good yarn. 


1th was recently sent back to the 


ause it was not 
or slubs. The cloth was pulled 
ard and showed a surprisingly 

these naps, many of them 
st loose on the surface of the 


cloth. This showed that the naps had never 
gone through the rollers of the spinning 
frame and the question arose, how did they 


get there? An inspection of the spinning 
room showed two young men diligently 


brushing the rails of the spinning frames with 
short handled brooms, because the stock was 
of a short staple and not very clean and made 
a good deal of dirt and waste around the 
frames. This sweeping process was gone 


| 


through with four times a day and as thx 


cloud of dust settled down each end from the 
roller to the guide wire would catch two o1 
three naps and carry them down to the bob 


bin, and from there they went through th: 


spooling, winding and slashing. Some o 


1 


the naps came from poor carding and some 
from poor cotton, so it was necessary to work 
for better cotton, better carding and bette: 
spinning. 

Another cause of imperfect cloth is uneven 
yarn. The yarn may weave well, but it will 
make the cloth look like the devil. To make 
good looking cloth it is necessary to have 
good warp and filling; to make good yarn 
the stock must come good from the picker. 
If the pickers are fed evenly they will give 
an even lap, and if the lap is even in the first 
place, the work will be even all the way 
through. The cards must be well ground and 
stripped—don’t try to crowd sticks through 
them. If the weaver gets good yarn it is up 
to him to make good cloth. 

Sometimes it is asked what can be done 
to prevent making a thick and thin place 
every time the loom starts up when on light 
goods. The best «hing is for the overseer to 
take a few cuts back into the weave room 
and call the attention of the fixer and weaver 
to them, and if he talks to them in the right 
way he will get them stopped to a great 
extent. The fixer will see to the filling mo- 
tion and also to the let-off; it is best to have 
a good rope friction. In one mill weaving 
44 by 48 goods it is a rare thing to get thick 
and thin places, but the overseer gave the 
weavers to understand that they would be dis- 
charged if they let imperfect goods go by. It 
is not advisable for an overseer to be a bull- 
dog. The man that gets the best results is 
the man that can speak a kind word to his 
help, but still let them know that he will take 
nothing but the best. 
















































































































































































Che new mills built in the United States in 


{ are a gratifying reflection of the pros 
rity this country is now enjoying. Al 
this period of twelve months preceded 
presid tial year, 2900 millis were erected, 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW MILI 


I t. less than in 1903, and mort 
( rom 1897 to 1902 Icius 
3 
the exception of 1900. A larger props 
oe regen , Paihia Cos Rite” ter at 
Ol lew mull construction 1S found in th 


knitting branch than in previous years, but 

th this exception the new mills are well d‘s- 

buted among the different branches. The 

f ills from last year’s record is 

COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR 
PAST SEVEN YEARS. 

19 4 1993 1902 1901 1900 I8v9 1898 


Cotton os 8 «6 ww tA ..9 4 
Woolen... 45 bo tf > 4s 4) 20 
Knitting. lil 105 s2 3 10v 7 4 
Silk 4.) = 45 a] $5 rz Iv 
Miscellaneous 37 25 21 2 2 lf 10 

rotals 200) dod 22 205 410 245 134 


due to the shrinkage in the cotton, woolen 


and silk branches: miscellaneous and knitting 


7iiilS show an increase 
NEW COTTON MILLS IN it4 
South No Spindles Looms 
Alabama l 11,000 $.000 
Georgi 2 200 
Louisiana 1 
Murylan:! 2 10 000 2 
Mississippi I 1OO” 
North Carolina ; ’ 40,020 l 
S uth ¢ 1rolpnaA a 7 » 2 i 4 
rexas l 
Virginia 2 4.500 
Potals 26 155,472 
North 
Connecticut sceeee 
Massachusetts ) 61.184 600 
Ne H ipshire l 
New Jerse 1 
New York l ‘ 
P sy inin } 2 
Rhode Island 2 24 
Totals 22 61,184 68 


The South leads in cotton mil construction 
ith 26 mills having 155 
pared with 22 mills and 61,184 spindles in the 


North. Only 2 of the Northern mills con- 


472 spindles, as com- 


tained spindles, the other 20 being weaving 


mills. A comparison of the Northern and 
Southern mill construction for a series of 








The Textile World Record’s Annual Report of 
Mill Construction for 1904. 







years shows that there is nothing in the 1904 
rd to indicate a decadence in the North 
lustry. Thirty per cent. of the new 


COTTON) FOR{THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 


U/ 


11 
| 


ern spindles, nearly 80 per cent 


re credited to the Carolinas, showing the 


tende1 of the industry to concentrate w thi 


rrow limits. In view of the difficulties in 

which the cotton industry has been placed 

during the last few years owing to a readjust- 

[ the raw material market, 

the continued activity in mill construction is 

conclusive proof of the sound basis upon 
which the American cotton industry rests. 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS 


New England Lint 1903 1902 1901 
Munine. : ] 
Massachusetts ’ 
Rhode Island 2 
19 
Middle States 
New Jersey l 
Pennsylvania 25 
24 
Western Stutes 
Californin l 
Illi ois l 
Ge aos ae 2 
Oregon } 
Wisconsin i 
southern States 
Virginia dee 1 
ee 
rotals — 
} 65 4 


lhe woolen industry also shows a decreas 


g¢ vear, there being 45 in 1904 as 


ompat ith 65 in 1903. Of these new 
woolen mills 23 or more than half of the total 
number are found in the state of Pennsyl 
\ lhe South is a negligible factor in 


new woolen mill construction, only one being 
reported and that from Virginia 

Of the 111 new knitting mills built in 1904, 
o or nearly two-thirds are found in the Mid 
dle States, 7 in Maine and the remainder are 
divided about equally between the West and 
South. This is an industry which has also 
had to contend with very trving conditions 


during the last vear, in view of which the ex 
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NEW KNITTING MILLS 


New England 1W04 1908 1902 1901 
Rin acicc vine eduaaaedatenas 1 
Massachusetts é 


Middle States 
New York 


26 

New Jersey J 4 

Penusylvanin ; 39 

Delaware. | 
Western State 

California 

lduho 

Illinois 2 

Michigun § 

Minuesota l 

Ohio l 

Utah 3 

Wiscons 4 
southern States 

Alabama l 

Mississippi l 

North Carolin s 


south Caroll 
Tennessee 


Texas 


1 
tensive mstruction of new mill 
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silk mill construction for 1904 is 


to the general rule of concentr 
lersey and Pennsylvania, these 
ing 39 of the 49 mills. For 
NEW SILK MILLS 


Broad silks 1 i 


New \ 
Broud s } 
Nar! 4 ! 
Penr vania 


Silk yarn 1 
lik thr 
Velvets j 
l i 4) “ ‘ 2 
number of vears the United States has been 
the largest consumer of raw silk in the world 


and the steady growth indicated by this year’s 
report indicates that we shall retain this en- 
viable pre-eminence 


The details regarding the building of mis- 


are shown in the table. 
There has been a noticeal 


as vs 
celaneous 1 11S Wl 

le activity in the 
f linen mills. The other mills 
are for the manufacture of special fabrics or 
: cat eel ry 
main brenches of the textile industry. 

he list of projected mills we find an ad- 


idet of the confidence prevailing 


S comes aS a 


Wi ’ wor LW] 


in business circles. In 1904, 42 new mills 

were projected as compared with 38 in 1903. 

\ctual mill construction is not as sure an in- 
NEW MISCELLANEOUS MILLS. 


California 1904 19038 1y02 1901 
Jute eee dea shes l 
— 1 
Colorado 
Wool scouring...... ; l 
— | 
Tilinois 
Dyeing and finishing cur 
tuins... ‘ ° 1 
l 
Kentucky 
Hemp and tar .... l 
- 1 
Massachusetts 
Braids 4 oe l 
Dyeing and finishing l 
Lacings 1 
Linen ] 
1 


New Jer-ey 

Dyeing and finishing 

New York 
Linen 


Trimmings l 


Oregon 
Flax ini ae l 


Pennsylvania 


Bleaching and finishing t 
Dyeiig 2 
Winding o% 1 
Warping... 1 
is 
Rhode Island 
Dyeing ] 
Finishing l 
Linen yar l 
Flexible tubing 1 


Virginia 
Hosiery finishin sy 

Washington 

Hemy 






Wisconsin 
Linen l 
l 
Potals 37 25 4 | 


MILLS PROJECTED IN 1904. 


South N.E Middle West Total 
Cotton... 5 1 4 
Woolen 2 b 2 7 
Knitting ' ' \4 t 28 


Silk 


Total- i t 20 9 42 


dication of prosperity as is the record of mills 
projected. After a new mill is well under way 
operations cannot well be discontinued and 
for this reason new mills are often completed 
MILLS PROJECTED IN 1904 AS COMPARED WITH 
FOUR PRECEDING YEARS. 


1904 1908 1902 1901 1900 
Cotton _ 4 1s 29 40 96 
Woole) 7 5 7 18 7 
Knitting 28 ll 9 28 10 
Silk 3 4 5 9 6 
Potals. ‘a 42 38 My 05 128 


under adverse business conditions. It is dif- 


lerent 


with the projection of new enterprises. 
\dversity immediately puts an end to plans 
for new business enterprises and for this 
reason the increase in the number of mills 
projected in 1904 as compared with the record 
of 1903 is a very significant feature of present 
onditions. 
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New Mill Construction ne 1904. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 12/04==Expect to start December, 


E=Elec tricity : D=Dye 


1904, ; S=Steam ; W= Water 


House. 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


\Spindles 


n 
E 
3 
3 


ALABAMA. 


Jacksonville. Ide Cotton Mills. J. E. Henry, 
president; . W. Hawke, vice-president; 
Geo. P. secretary and _ treasurer. 
(12/04) - 11,000 

CONNECTICU .. 

Bristol. Attenborough. Laces and braids for 
millinery and dress trimmings. Sell direct. 
(Buy silk, mercerized cotton and artificial 
silk.) 

East Killingly. Marcus, M. H. & Bro. (New 
York) Stair pads, carpet linings, cot- 
ton comfortables, ete. (In Whitestone 
Mills.) aie j : : 

South Norwalk. 30ese, Peppard & Co. 
Laces and embroideries. Sell direct oe 

GEORGIA. 

Athens. Dozier & Mosquito 
(E.) (Buy yarn.) 

Eatonton. Putnam 
000. Floyd & Co., 
manager; R. K. Matthews, 
Duck, osnaburgs, 
(Ww. & 8.) (Built 
100 feet.) (10/04) 


netting. 


Power Co. $75,- 
Nisbet, 
superintendent. 
sheetings. Sell direct. 
new weave shed 146 by 


Mills & 
proprietors; O. B. 


4.00 200 

LOUISI AN: A. 

New Orleans Orleans Batting & Comfort 
Co. $50,000. W. Isenberg, president; N. N. 
Isenberg, treasurer Cotton batting and 
comforts. (7/04.) 7 . 

M ARY LAND. 


William P 

stories,bri 

DOC.) «00 
Square Co. : 
Jas. M. Rob- 
squares and 
Rosenthal, New 


Sons Co. 
eae 
.10.000 


Baltimore. Hooper, 
New building, three 
to have completed in 
gank P. O. Elk Art 
Thomas A. Carr, president 
erts, treasurer. Granite art 
ipholstery goods. W. E. 
York, s. agt. (D.) (4/04.).. Jac 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Plain. Meyer, John Cc. & 
started at Bismark & 
making spool cottons and 
Installed own dyeing and bleaching 


Boston, Jamaica 
Co New mill 
Boylston Sts., 
silks. 
pliant. 

New Bedford. 3eacon Mill. 
Chas. D. Owen and C. O. 
special grade cotton goods. 
dition 
stalled. 

New Bedford. Kilburn Mill. 
ward Kilburn, president; Henry L. Tiffany, 
treasurer. (New building, 1383 by 442 feet, 
three stories, with engine room 35 by &4 
feet and boiler room 40 by 126 feet, under 
construction.) Fine yarns. 56,000 ring spin- 
dles to be installed. . 5 

Taunton. Watupna Mills. $200,000 preferre d, 
$50,000 common stock. Wm. B. Edgar, presi- 
dent; Raymond D. Borden, treasurer. 

Westville Westville Spinning Company. 
$45,000 William L. Walker, president; 
Henry 8S. Culver, treasurer; Fred 8S. Culver, 
superintendent. Hosiery yarns, 8s to l6s 
Catlin & Co., s. agts. (S. & W.) (9/04.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus. Columbus Yarn & 
$10,000. J. W. Steen, president and treas- 
irer; Ben. N. Love, superintendent and 
buyer. Yarns, 4s to 30s. Sell direct (S.) 
(10/04.) 


Purchased by 
Dexter. Make 
Two story ad- 
built to mill and new machinery in- 


$600,0000. Ed- 


Cordage Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ashland. Donald & Buchan. Tape and web- 
bing. Sell direct. (11/04.).. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Haledon, Haledon Tapestry Co. $50,000. Wm. 
Robertson, president: Geo W. Fulton, 
treasurer (Succeed Fulton, Smith & Co.) 
NEW YORK. 
Pike. Textile Specialty Co. $100,000. Robert 
H. Peters, president; L. A. Mason (Buffalo), 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


Looms 


iSpindles 


treasurer 
intendent 
children. 2 

(B1.) (11/04.) 


and buyer; Chas. E. Perry, super- 
‘“‘Dri-Dide”’ patented diaper for 
sewing machines. - & W.) 


NORTH CAROLIN A. 


Asheville Elk Mountain Cotton Mill Co. 
$150,000. Jas. A. Burroughs, vresident; W. 
Northup, treasurer; D. G. Devenish, 
agent; T. A. Lacey, superintendent. Dam- 
ask bedspreads, etc W. H. Burgess & 
Co., s. agts. (E.) (Taken plant formerly 
run by Wm. Whittam Textile Co.) (1/0.).. 

Fayetteville. Lakeview Manufacturing Com- 
pany. $50,000. W. L. Holt, president and 
treasurer. Yarns, 8s to 20s, warps, skeins, 
cones and tubes. (Purchased Fayetteville 
Cotton Mills; built new addition and in- 
stalled some new machinery, including 
cards and spinning.) Sell direct. (9/04.).... 

Greensboro. Etowah Mills, Inc. $1,000,000. 
W. I. Young, president and treasurer; 
Sam Hird, superintendent. Medium and fine 
otton fabrics (250 looms on ‘Dobby”’ 
work.) (Largely mule _ spining.) (Expect 
to be running in spring.) ae 8,000 

Haw River. Trolinwood Mfg. Co. $125,000. 
John A. Trolinger, president; B. S. Robert- 
son, treasurer. Cottonades or pant goods. 
Com. Export & Com, Co., N. Y., s. agts. 
(D.) (S.) (Under construction.) (2/05.).... 
Lenoir. Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co $125,000. 

J. L. Nelson, president; J. D. Moore, treas- 
urer; J. O. White, superintendent. Cottor 
yarns, 20s to 40s. Chas. J. Webb & Co., 
Phila., s. agts. (8.) pb adbih heads 

Marshall. Capitola Mfg. Co. $300,000. W. D 
McLendon, Jr., president; E. N. Clemens 
treasurer. 4 to 6 yd. sheetings (probably 
colored goods later.) (wW.) (12/04.) vies 
Newton. Clyde Cotton Mills. $30,000. J. C 
Smith, president; R. B. Knox, secretary 
and treasurer. Hosiery varns, 16s to 20s. 

Seima. Selma Cotton Mill. $100,000. N. FE 
Edgerton, president; R. B. Whitley, treas- 
urer. Hosiery yarns. (1/05.) | 

Shelby. Lily Mill & Power 
Schenck, president; J. H. 
tary and treasurer; W. E. 
tendent. Fine yarns from 
Egyptian cotton. New building erected, 

256 by 80 feet, one and one-half stories.... 5,000 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Lehighton Company. 


62 


ein Ca Fe 
I 


Johr 1 F 
Ramsem, secre- 
Morton, superin- 
Sea Island and 


Lehighton. 
a 06.) 

Phil .delphia. 
turing Co. 


Lace 


Textile Manufac- 
Otta Zschamisch, 
htman, vice-pres- 
Steidel, secretary and 
treasurer. Upholstery fabrics, silk, cotton 
and worsted ee cone 
Philadelphia. Leasher & 
Gillingham St. 
covers and 
beamer. Sel 
Philadelphia. 
Frankford. 
One winder. aback 
Philadelphia. National Lace Co., 
Ave., above Kensington. Lace 
3rooks & Feeley, 
agts. 
Wilkesbarre. 


‘Germar town 
79 Wistar St. 
president; "Charles F. Fe 
ident; Oscar J. 


Dale Mil 1. 
curtains, table 
One winder, one 

eS eae 
Mellor Bros., 1543-45 Ruan St 
Tapestry curtains and covers 
Sell direct. 


Rime or. 
Tapestry 
novelties. 


Lehigh 
-*urtains 
141 Fifth Ave., N. Y., § 


Doran Lace Manufacturing 
Co. $100,000. Ambrose West, president: 
Wm. C. Shepard, vice-president; Geo. J 
Stegmaier, treasurer; John W. Doran, se 
retary and general manager. Irish Point 
Renaissance, Swiss Point Battenburg Cur- 
tains, etc. Wyoming Valley Lace Mfg. 
Co., N. Y., gs. agts. (Bl. & F.) (S. & E.) 

Wilkesbarre. Gibbs Manufacturing Co. H 
Mattershead, superintendent. Silk and cot- 
ton tapes and braids and bindings. 
direct. (D. & F.) 24 braiders. 

Wilkesbarre. Star Lace Co. Alfred Clifford, 
manager. Valenciennes laces, All Overs, 
Torchons, ete. (BI.) (S.) 
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I Wilkesbarre Embroidery Co 
The $22,500. Fred J. Stegma president; 
I I net vi pre lent Maurice 
G ( ind ful St 
s i iz sup t Fine 
Ss S i t i ma 


RHODE ISLAND. 


’ + | 
I i t Chas W 5 I 
I T ~ Ait 
(Ss ( ) ‘ 
I WW se Co $ 
| ( 7; M 
( superinte 
we S 
i imis 3.) (2/04 é 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
And I G I $500 R. S. Hill 
; B. W yn, 
r J B I ] ntendent ind 
Law t W ngton 
C N \ & > r ets (Ss.) 600 «66608 
I k Vi | ( ton M 3. $00,- 
I ‘ + und ge era 
( s I Hig 
{ so warty 
~~ pir ilies 
l ) know! 
Ss ge & K tting Mill.) 3,000 
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NEW WOOLEN MILLS 3 








Ze 
CALIFORNIA. 
Californi Woolen Mi $10,000 : 
I presid t nd superintendent Quilts, 
mattresses, et Se lirect. (S). (Leased build- 
i s forme oC pi by the Napa Woolen 


ing iplea 
Mills ee . oceeccccsoces . 
ILLINOIS. 


Savanna. Pratt, J. H Ingrain rugs os 4 
MAINE. 
Pittsfield Lancedale Woolen Company $50,000 
’.. G. Lancey resident; H. W. Lancey, treas- 
rer MAES EES AE ICT OS 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


East Dougla Schuster Woolen Mills $200,000. 





Ww I Hayward, president W. 8S. Schuster, 
¢ ottor i en yarns (D) ( 

1 Scouring & Mfg 

president and man- 

f rer and secre- 

idies ilso custom 

rs (Capacity 6,000 


B im (of Black- 
Mill Manufacture 


(Davis & Maho- 
rns l sizes. 3,000 


(D) (To make cu 


mmissio spinning.) 
‘ eT 
ir Co $90,000 _ 


B 7, of treas 
1 buyer. ine wors 
tusch & Co., N. Y¥ 
rating the Pranker 

a ay 

i Co es A toot 

i worsted goods 

Wm. FE. Davi- 

nt Woolens and 


igts. (BE) 


Co. s 
Co $100. 00K S 
gg, treasurer; Wm 
Wilton velvets and 
Sell direct. (S) (D) 


lding erected, 2 





182 by 108 feet, one 
1ouse.) (9/04.) 





WORLD RECORD 


Greenville. Camperdown Mills. Incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $100,000. C. E. 
Graham, president; Allen J. Graham, treas- 
urer: <¢. H. Robertson, superintendent. 
Added 8,400 spindles and 32 looms (for 
ginghams), giving plant a total now of 10,- 
000 spindles and 432 looms. ‘4 See te 
Greenwood. Greenwood Cotton Mill No. 2 
mill. Built with view to doubling later. 
(1/05.) Equipped witt : .--10,752 300 
Greer Victor Manuf Company. 
cr -d capital stock fl Equipped 
idition, 130 by 430 feet, 4 stories, with 









dles and 600 looms . 
rion Co x 
ouse 1 tre 
ivis, superi t PI ‘ 
20s to 3 (S.) (Under construction.) 


West Brazos Valley Cotton Mill Co. $100,- 
000 T. M. West, president; J. A. West, 
treasurer; Albert T. Clifton, superintendent. 
(Operate the West Cotton Mills.) 


VIRGINIA. 


E oria Ashby Cotton Mill Co. $50,000. T. 
' ] (Phila.), presi nt: W. Sam- 





vice-president; W. T. Tillar, 
easurer; W. N. Brown, general manager. 








velty yarns. (9/04).. a 7 ..+ 5,000 
Empori Emporia Cotton Mill. $100,000. W. 
Samuel Goodwyne, president; Thos. W 
Brown, treasurer, superintendent ind 

buyer. Yarns (6/04.) .... i os ..» 4,500 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS 





Looms 


West Milbury. Crenshaw, Albert. Interested in 
company to be organized with capital of $12,- 
500 to operate looms and finishing and dyeing 
in Edwin Hoyle’s mill 


NEW JERSEY. 
Passaic. Forstmann-Huffmann Co. $750,000. High 
grade woolen and worsteds for men’s and 
women’s wear Sell direct, 817-819 B’way, N 
Y. (To increase looms to 250.) (Expect to have 
Sh GHOTALION DF BOW FORT.) .vcccccccceasscccceccoes . 125 


OHIO. 


Cleveland. Ontario Manufacturing Company. 
$25,000 Worsted varns. A. H. Wyatt annd 
M. A. Mapes, interested. 2 sets drawing ma- 
chinery; 3 spinning frames; 4 twisting frames; 
one drum winder; 4 spoolers. ih soeewnene 

Ravenna Ravenna Worsted Company. $50,000. 
G. H. Hodgson, president: C. G. Bentley. treas- 
urer; J. W. Wright, superintendent. Worsted 
yarns (Bradford system), 2/20 to 2/50. 5,000 wors- 


2/5 
ted spindles. Sell direct. (S) (1/05). 


OREGON. 

Bandon Bandon Woolen Mills $40,000 E. H. 
Dyer, president; C. Y. Lowe, treasurer; a La 
sedillion, agent and buyer. Sell direct. (S) (D) 

(2/05.)  . ; eau dice oi .3 14 

th en North Bend Woolen Mills. T. W. 

Clark, president; Miss Lela Border, secretary: 

Clark, superintendent Flannels, blank- 

robes, cassimeres and tweeds: 6 sets; 24 

oon Sell direct (> & F) Machinery from 

Napa (Cal.) removed here... : éintenewnes 

Portland Portland Woolen Mills Rebuilt 
plant. Make meltons, cassimeres and blankets. 

(Old mill destroyed by fire, Feb. ’04.) ... .. 6 42 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Todd Carpet Manufacturing Co. R. R 

Todd, manager and buyer: Wm. Humes, super- 

intendent Rag jute, domestic granite, cheap 

















Carlisle 


ingrains. Sell direct 20 





Chester Penn Woolen Co., Fourth & Penn § ts. 
Harvey F. Lamb, treasurer: Harry W. Myers, 
superintendent Wool shoddies Sell direct. 
Cee Gee “veasdabiensedeus toe didduchetameeeue so * 

Glen Riddle Binz Carpet Mill $15,000. R. E 


Ferd. Binz, president and treasurer Carpets 
and art squares and stair carnets of granite 
ingrain. Sell direct and T. J. Keveney & Co., 
nN. 2, & Oe (MD) (S & W) (6/04) ‘ a ~ ae 
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len i Glen Riddle Mfg. Co. James H. 
Billi , president; Nicholas W. Steele, treas- 
rer reneral manager; Chas. J. Fox, secre- 
ling, batting, woolens, cassimeres 

nd V ilso spin woolen yarns. (D & Bl) 8 236 
Philadelphi Abbott Mfg. Co Rented 20 looms 


on Mills Co. Geo. Sidebotham, manager. 
Sell through New York (Will have equipment 


‘ ) os ° 
I i B Wi im 
A & Ontario St Cc 
] Sell I t (Ee) 
i B & Ter 
Yr Ww ler 








| ro is \ 1 ts = - 
S 59 
I I g Co., F k- 
1 Ch St inkfor Harry I S- 
I 1 far dress goods 
oO y I h & Co pt. G. G S 
& | Y I I I (I 
m i 100 
I S & Co I nk 1 S & 
G ] \ t } { z rns » l 
I ( ] har Johr 25th & ¢ Ww ll 
S I res | and worsted 
né wear on work Ss. M 
scott & Co igt ; : 60 
i i phi G E Alva fills, Ox 
Rugs and carpets. 
I I I mont Av Ww t 
‘ ne da waste } oop r 
I s; 3 garnett m hir 


Geo. E. Mfg. Co., Lever- 
St. Mr. Tonson, super 











r Fine worsteds, men’s 

I nd through agents. Mr. 
rote. Dee, Gp GAGE dwscicckvccecsstandteves a 

P} lelphia. Kensington Spinning Company, 

I Huntington St Samuel 

nt. Woolen knitting and 

> 

P} ‘ i rn Co., 60th St. & Balti 

more Ave. Yarn for weaving and knitting. (In 

int formerly known as Angora Mills.) ....... 

P idelphia Myer H H., Coral & Dauphir 

Sts. Rag and jute carpets, Sell direct. (Hand 
& E power.) .. ‘ ; imaes ie abana weucee 23 

Philadelphia Orme, David Greer, Kensington 

Ave. & Ontario St Cotton worsted and dress 
goods. Sell direct and through agents. ........ 3 
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ALABAMA. 
Godsden. Adams Knitting Mill. R. L. Adams. 
sadies’ undershirts. Bateson & Dowd, N. Y., 8s. 
gt 7 sewing machines. (11/04) “a jue 
CALIFORNIA. 


Sar Francisco Saxony Knit Goods Co. Samuel 
Lew i, prop Men’s cardigan jackets. 5 sewing 
machines. Sell direct me ae jsimines 7 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmingtor De ware Hosierv Mfg. Co $15.000. 
Clarence Prettymar president; Cha B. Pretty- 
man, treasurer Wm Moyer, superintendent. 
Misses’ and children’s seamless ribbed and flat 
irence Prettyman, buyer Berry & 
Smith, s. agts (S) (10/04) : oe 


IDAHO. 


Boise City Boise Knitting Mills. Union suits, 
irts, drawers, sweaters, hosierv, etc., for men, 
women nd childrer Charles Pond and J. E. 
Merrill. owners 1 sewing machines Sell direct. 


ILLINOIS, 
Chicago. Perfect Knitting Mills, 254 E. Madison 
street. $25,000. Isador Natkin, president;; S. E. 


Newberger buyer. Sweaters for men, ladies, boys 
1 children and cardigans. Sell direct. (Buy 
merine. wool and ‘worsted rns.) an 


Menard. Southern Illinoi Penitentiary Knitting 
Shop. R. L. Enscore, state superintendent. Hos- 
iery for men, women and children to supply state 
James. B. Smith, warden, buyer. (10/04) : 40 





83 


Philadelphia. Philadelphia Art Square Mfg. Co 
Wayne & Bristol Sts., Nicetown. H. S. Star 


field, superintendent. Extra super art square 





(S) savanna canebuoniehs Seheswnuame — : 3 
Philadelphia. Sassman & Donahue, 1819 North 5t 
St. Ingrain carpets. Sell direct 
Philadelphia. Sanitary Manufactu 14 
Oxford St. $20,000. John Greer, t i 





superintendent; M. H. Greer, 
treasurer. Art squares and rugs Ss 


Phi lelphia. Textile Manufacturing Com} ' 


Joseph McElircy, John McElroy, Chas. Laute- 
more and W. Rex Schultze; 2304 Waterloo St 
Rugs ee 2 
rr ksville Go Rug Carpet & W M 1 
factory H. C. Ge lent 
manager R les ons irpets 

a 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol. Namgauit Mil Purcl ed y C. B. Rock- 


mar turing i 
Mquly or ma l i 


t 


ure! W val (Fri ch 


tem), 7,000 spind S 


VIRGINIA, 
Winchester Virginia Woolen Co Fr. H. Hunt 


iperintendent nd buyer. (S) (D) (Rebuilt 
plant destroyed by fire.) (9/04) .... a 


WISCONSIN. 
Appleton. McArthur, G. & Son. Rugs 
old carpets G. McArthur 





CANADA, 
Sherbrooke Moore Carpet Co., Ltd 
L. A. Bayley, president; Wm. Morris, ‘eas 
urer; Henry W. Moore, managing director. 
Brussels and wilton rugs and carpets. 3 worsted 








ecards; 2 comb 600 worsted 1 400 wooler 
Sell direct. (Wy) (D) = (6/04) | 
1 Canada Wool Stock Co., Ltd. B. Os 
president; A. S. Parker, secretary and ge 
manager. Wool stock and shoddies. ....... 
MANITOBA. 
Medicine Hat. Medicine Hat Woolen Mills Co 
Ltd. $150,000. E. L. Gould, president; A. L. Me 
Pherson, treasurer; Philip Whelen ri ( 
ent Blankets, flannels, kerseys 
Sell direct ME Waeweseus kendesaoecuceeas 2 12 





MAINE. 














Brunswick Cobb & Stetson. Hosiery. ....... 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston Boston Knitting Mills S. Cohen, mana- 
ger. 10 Bridge treet, Hast Cambridge. Absorbed 
by the Union Overall Co., which will continue op- 
erating the plant = - Wisseavewcntakt 

Cambr Oakes Knitting Mills 686 Massachu 
setts avenue. Owen F. Oakes, superintendent and 
buyer High grade ladies’ men’s and children’s 
knit goods 15 sewing machines Sell direct 9 

Cantor Meadow James T. Men’s cardigans and 
sweaters and ladies’ sweaters and vests. Sell 
direct (Hand power.) 3 sewing machines. (3/04) 8 

Chelsea. Gordon Knitting Co., Harry; 67 Arling 
street Sweaters ; . 

Lowell W. A. Eastmar Seamless half hose 9 

New Bedford Reliable Mfg Co., 416 Kemy 
street Hosiery and fancy knit goods. Sell dir 
(D) (Gas) : ‘ 2 

MICHIGAN. 

Gr 1 R Grand Rapid lerwear { 
$50,000 A. E. Remington, secretar Cc. W. Has 
tr surer and bu Cc. Burt iperint 1 
(I rp mm to ¢ t l t 


ingztlor nad Hayes ) 
Grand Rapids. Home Knittir 


Sell direct i 

Grand Rapids Imnper Knitting Co $F 
Samuel B. Jenks, president; Perciv B. Gary 
treasurer; Geo. T. Fettig, superintendent. The 
Turnover Stockings patented. Children’s hos- 
iery. Sell direct (E) (7/04) 
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Works. Men’s and 
ladies’ and misses’ golf 
skirts, men’s cardigan 


Vassar Vassar Knitting 
boys’ worsted sweaters 
jackets, ladies’ worsted 











coats. 3 sewing machines; gasolene. F. C. Hoyle, 
} Buy worsted yart yes ‘avenue. ae 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis Schwartz Knitting Works $75,000. 
A Iph Schwartz, president and buyer; Herman 
Schwartz treasurer and superintend- 
ent I S Ss ind children’s sweaters, 
dig ( novelties 4 sewing machines; 
s Se lirect Buy yarn. (D) (E) (4/04) 25 
MISSISSIPPL. 
Colu ( imbus Underwear Co $100,000. 
Ww Ix Lug! president E E. Hopkins, 
s J McGinnis gent 1 iperintend 
v¥oo eect ed underwear for 
set 1,440 cotto spindles; 
0) sew hines Sell direct D) (S) (12/04)... 45 
NEW JERSEY. 
Teit yaum Bros., 2 
> ‘ t t S > & Sew! 
i I \ nd Ww te 
i I h sn M 
w i L) I K t Goods Co 
m LZ Sweaters for men, boys 
sewing ma es and looper Sel 
Knitting Mi 
Ss mar Wool 
es weate! S: 28 
NEW YORK. 
Amst Ct ers Knitting ‘ $25,000. 
David W. Chalmers, pré R. Bloo 
M ‘ n ldren’s bal- 
g wear. ( 7s to 
c ( i 10S WO me direct 
y ; ie | iw (6 ) 
\ r ienry Ss gs I 





4 ( idies Jers 
] ) 1 Y Peeler 
» (S) 
Brot Ss 1 1 1 
K S i 2 machi1 
B i =) € Bo m street. 
Sw S Buy Ww iw ted 
Br ( Kr gz ( 280 A é sti : 
Ss. |] Ld vw n g ‘ g vest 2 
‘ = m ‘ S ect (EB) 
B I ir H B 6-40 S. First treet 
( gans ve er lo S 1 i cot- 
‘ ) i wing - 
S } { BB D (i) 
(s 











zg } g ! Ww s. § li t 
I He (FE) 
Brool & Co 112 Broadw Sw t- 
e 
Br I & So The M ose Knit zg 
M I Sw t s nd lies 
Ww 3 L Se ire Joseph 
K N ors i and nerino 
ya ( scoeese 
Brook I g Ss t Ramie Mfg. ¢ 
Ir I I me N. ¥ $250,000. G 
M. §S treasurer Men's 
Ww | ul F ur iosiery 
é I S ire Al 50 knitting 
2 (Expect to start begin- 
I 2 
Brook! R Knitting Mi 192 Bushwick ave- 
1 Sweats ewing hines. Sell direct 
Bu w ‘ ted irns Le 2 5 mn 
Brooklyr Souths Knitting Works, F. Grossman, 
97 M trose M women’s, boys ind 
inf t SW ters 2 ewing machines. M ci 
Gros I r 3 sg 2 wool yarn. (F) (E).. 
Castletor G on, ¢ rles F. Gloves, mittens, 
wristle et ] wing machine aoeeeyi 
Cohoe I t I t zy Co O’Lena & Moor 


All kinds of knit 


Glove 








Kinderhool Elk Manufacturing Co mit- 
tens and knitted novelties (Partnership W. A. 
und W P. Johnson.) (10/04).. os 

Ards! Knitting Mills Co $100,000. 

g plant formerly nown as the River- 

s ng Mill Co.,) 407 E. 9lst street. Edgar 
L Auer perintendent. Manufacture ladies’ 
Sw ribbed vests, lisle and mercerized cotton; 


14 


6 


. 18 
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New York. Finlay, P. M., 82 Eighth avenue 
Sweaters, cardigan jackets, bicycle and golf 
hose; 1 sewing machine. Sell direct. (F)......... 
New York. Manhattan Knitting Mills. J. J. Lipp- 
mann and A. Silverberg, 18 Lispenard street 
Sweaters, blouses, German hose, socks and stock- 
ings, athletic goods, foot and baseball hose 
Sell direct; 3 sewing machines. 
New York. Schiffer, Louis. 
leggings, drawers and 
chines. (8S) 


Infants’ knit goods, 
sweaters; 4 sewing ma- 
CRSP US WEED cvcccccvcesceccacase ed 
New York. Shapiro, S. & Balacaier Bros, 201 Grand 
street High grade ladies’ knit blouses; 6 sewil 
machines. A Balacaier, buyer Sell direct. 
(Buys 20s wool and 2/14 worsted yarns.).. 
New York Vienna Knitting Mills, Basseches & 
Tepper, proprietors, 167 Chrystie street All kinds 
f fanec knit goods, ladies’ golf blouses a spe- 
lalty. Sell direct. M. Basseches, buyer. Hand 
power 5 sewing machines. aadhihee-ein palate 3 
New York Zacks, L 6291/2 Bushwick avenue 


Sweaters Sells direct. 






























New York Zoll, Jacob, 19% Ellery street. Wool 
sweaters and | kinds of knit goods Sell direc 
(Hand.) ore east ae . 

New York. Yale Knitting Mills, 96 Throop avenu 
E. Rugegreio, superintendent. All kinds _ knit 
goods; 8 sewing machines. Sell direct. M. H 
Horn, buyer (S) (fF) eee ‘ . . 

St. Johnsville. S Johnsville Knitting Company 
$25,000. Incorporated. (Operate plant formerly ru 
by H. K. Salishury.) Ladies’ and children’s co 
ton ribbed underwear; 10 knitting machin 
Building an acidition, 40 by 40 feet, 2 stories 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point. Hig Point Hosiery Mills. $25,000 

J H. Millis, president; J. H. Adams, treasur 
buyer Misses’ ribbed hosiery nder con- 
struction Oct., 1964.) (D) (S) ...... ay wal al 

Hillsboro Belle-Vue Mfg Co. S Ster 

esident a. N Webb, treasure ( eI 
nd osiery. (D) (S) (1/05) 
Kerns American Hosiery Mil!s Hal ‘ 
nd t sewing machines Buy yar ) ) 
Us évwesns . aoe 

Monroe. Crow Hosiery Mill Co. $25,000 m 
Morrow, president; J. J. Crow, treasurer; H. E 
Wilso genera manager. Boys’ and misses 
ribbed hose. (D) (S) (8/04) sckeeweun ‘ 
Rocky Mount. Rocky Mount Hosiery Co. $100,000. 
J. C. Braswell, president and treasurer; Geo. T. 
Andrews, superintendent Misses’ hose. (Expe 
to start about Feb., 1905) (S) (D) a ; 
Tryo1 fryon Underwear Company, Thomas De 
Hart superintendent. Ladies light inderwea 
(Use 22 single yarn.) 4 sewing machines. S« 
direct. (S) (4/04) ; 

Valdese Waldensian Hosiery Co Added 10 Ma 
machines for half hose ethane i ai hse 
Washingtor Queen Hosiery Mills, D. W. Be 
secretary and treasurer; M. A. Smith, gener 

manager. Ladies’ fine hosiery.’. 
OHIO. 
Newark Heisler, Wm., 76 Riley street. Knitting 
Mill ; 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
elder, D. J Men’s nd children 
direct. (Buys yarns.) (D & F) (1/05) 
lelphia Hosiery Co Inc. $10,000 
ricks, president; Samuel Graham 
treasurer; Geo. D. Dobbins, buyer. Misses’ cot- 
tor rit ed 108se, 15 joopers 
Carlisle. Maisch Incandescent Light Co $100,000 


Wetzel, president; Wm. H. Woodwa! 





1sul Geo. H. Maisch, perintendent. We 
ings gas mantles. C. L. Jackson & Co., 
Philadelphia, s. agts. (S) ... ‘ 
Duncannon Duncannon Knitting Mill New build 
ing erected, replacing plant destroyed by fire 
Jan., 1904. Half hose and children’ hosiery 
(6/04) ’ ‘ . Jou ‘ ‘ 
East Berlin. East Berlin Knitting Mills, B. A 


Jacobs, proprietor. Half hose, 84 needle. (S)... 
Lebanor Hawk Knitting Company. Reading, 
Pa Established branch plant. Men’s half hose. 
(Finishing done at Reading mill.) 5. ribbers, 
4 loopers. (11/04) on 4 cae we 
Lock Haven. Lock Haven Knitting Co Ww. Ss 
Stevenson, president; Earl Hagadone, vice- presi 
dent; John R. Stevenson, secretary and treasurer; 
R. O. Hagadone, superintendent and general man- 
ager. Cotton, wool, worsted, silk and ribbed un- 
derwear. pbetpaiaee eaGebes dake iets bee eemes , . 
Lyons. American Knitting Mills. (Paul Dreisel and 
Henry Polenz.) Men's fancy seamless half hose, 





42 


th 


40 
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160 needle goods Paul Dreisel, buyer. Sell direct. 


Ge ©  Savuawweeecgensncceuenenet tages ceperedeseescoeedicniaes 
Miilheim. Romberger, H. A. A. D. Hoke, superin- 
tendent. Men’s, women’s and infants’ seamless 
cotton hosiery; 14 sewing machines. (Branch of 
DADRISCOWM GE TIGUWDOLTL.). cciccccccvececsccescoccccces 
Nazareth. Wunderly, Fred. Children’s cotton seam- 
less hosiery; 16 ribbers. Geo. M. Lillie & Co., 
Bi, em Oi A. . Ge AD. gevcccncontccecconsuces icnduanne 
Norristown. Ballard Knitting Mills. Men’s under- 
wear in cotton, Egyptian and mercerized; 8 sew- 
ing machines. H. T. Ballard, buyer.; (B)........ 
Philadelphia. American Knitting Machine Co., 167 
Oxford street. Wm, Schall, Jr. (New York), 
president; E. Pavenstedt, treasurer; H. E. Ash- 
more, general manager; W. P. Young, superin- 


tendent. Cotton hosiery. (S) (10/04).................. 12: 


Philadelphia. American Knitting Mills. David 
Biock & Co., 121 North Fourth street. Sweaters, 
bathing suits, blouses and Norfolks; 28 sewing 
machines; 1 winder. Sell direct. (S) (Buy 2/20 

ool, 3/20, 4/19 worsted yarns.) .......cccccessesceess 

Philadelphia. 3arger & Bains. (Formerly ©. C, 

Barger.) Removed plant to S. E. corner Mascher 
1d Turner streets. Seamless hosiery for infants; 
sewing machines. (S) .. . a idee wes 

Philadelphia. Beattie Hosiery Company, 2420 
Waterloo street Alexander Beattie, superintend- 
ent. Flat, ribbed and all kinds ladies’ hosiery. 

ll direct. ne Kine toe eeke venene 

Philadelphia. Burghausen, Frederic, 421 Fairmount 
ivenue, Sweaters, etc. (Grosser machines.) oe 

Philadelphia. Carlton Knitting Co., E. S. Rogers, 
proprietor. A. W. Hess, superintendent. Tam 
O’Shanters, toques, etc. (Use worsted yarns, 9s 
to 2/17. Sell direct. (In Godshalk Mills, 24th and 
HGMitOR SUTSSLH.) cciscccccccvcvesess 

Philadelphia. Gee Bros. & Co., Mascher and Maste 
streets. Albert Gee, superintendent and buyer. 
Fine hosiery, for men and women. Sell direct. 
eo ie eter Tr Terr re re rere TT erie ce 

Philadelphia. 
street. Hoffman Bros. and L. Effenberg. Harry 
Hoffman, superintendent. Ladies’ fine hosiery. 
(lU'se 18 and 60 cotton yarn.) 1 sewing machine. 
BT GOOG voccecccncecccteuveesvens ; 

Philadelphia. Girard Knitting Mills 
quehanna avenue R. M. Yost, proprietor. Wool- 
‘ Tam O’Shanters; 5 sewing machines. 8S. Cohen 
& Ca, NM, F.. & agte Ge) .cs oe oie 

Philadelphia. Haman, F. D., 2304 Waterloo street. 
Athletic knit goods of all kinds Sell direct. 

Philadelphia. Keystone Knitting Mills. 8. E. 
Nathanson, 218 Arch street. High grade sweaters 

nd ladies blouses; 1 sewing machine; 1 winder 
Sell direct. cone sonews ‘ coagevccore 

Philadelphia. Liveright & Davidson, Indiana ave 
nue and A street. Jadies’ and misses’ fine hose; 

sewing machine Sell direct (Use Egyptiar 


Se 





28/2 to 60/2.) 
Philadelphia. 
ivenu Ladies’ hose, infants’ cotton merinos 
ind wool hose, also lace lisle hosiery. 
Jar ist will have 125 machines.) 10 sewing ma- 
chines; 6 loopers. Hecht & Campe, New York, s 
iets. (7/04) beawe xa jas désaceee eget j 
Philadelphia. Mascot Hosiery Co Mascher and 
Turner streets, 19 Strawberry street. Hand knit 
ted goods and buying and selling hosiery and half 
hose in the grey . ws ‘ 
Philadelphia Pike, John E., S. E. corner Mascher 
Oxford streets Athletic knit goods, sweat 


rs, cardigan jackets, base ball hose, ete. Se! 
through agents. (Hand and steam.) .......... — 
Philadelphia. Royal Knitting Mills Co., 1427-1433 
Catherine street. $10,000 B. Robbins, president 
nd treasurer; M. Levin, superintendent. Infants’ 
and bovs’ sweaters: 10 sewing machines. Sell 


lirect and Bruhn, Webb & Alfred, 114 Franklin 


street, New York, s. agts (S) (Buy wool and 


worsted yarn.) — an 
Philadelphia. United States Knitting Company 


Goldblatt & Busch, 426-428 Market street. High 
grade sweaters, golf vests, blouses and bathing 


suits; 28 sewing machines. Sell direct. (S). 
Pottsville. Auto Knitting Mills. $10,000 
Kaiser, president; J. I. Saul, treasurer and super 
intendent. Hosiery and underwear. Sell direct 
S -PeBReras. € WOOHSTH.. CB) .6scsicvecsvaccacocess 
Reading. 
machines. Sell direct ins Saban raweonesic ve 
Reading. Kutz Knitting Mill. C. J. & B. L., ll 
Lemon street. Calvin J. Kutz, superintendent 
All kinds of ladies’ hose, cotton Maco foot 
specialty; 1 sewing machine. (F) (S).... en 
Schuylkill Haven. Lautenbacher Enterprise Knit 
ting Mills. Children’s and misses’ union suits 





(After 


John HL 


Hawk, Geo. W. Haif hose; 12 sewing 








(Use yarns, 11 to 14.) J. C. Lautenbacher, buyer 
Critten, Clift & Co., N. Y., s. agts.; 55 sewing 
machines. ouses es Seabees eeseddereseteteccvsstenaens eet 
Scranton. Perfection Knitting Mills, 113 Lacka- 
Wanna avenue. John A. Mears, president; C. S. 
Chittenden, treasurer; W. P. Boland, secretary; 
Clemens Lenke, manager and _ superintendent. 
Sweaters, cardigan jackets and fancy knit goods; 
3 sewing machines. Sell direct. (D & F) (8)...... 
Scranton. Groat Knitting Co. $200,000. Edw. Groat, 
president; C. 8S. Johnson, vice-president; C. C. 
Groat; treasurer, superintendent and manager. 
Fleece lined underwear, medium’ grade. Sell 
through agents. (D & F) (S) 19 sets of machin- 
a Oe 8 ee eee 
Scranton. Scranton Knitting Mills. D. Harris & 
Co., 02 Lackawanna avenue, proprietors. David 
Knopfel, superintendent; Chas. Riceman, buyer. 
Blouses, cardigan jackets, boys’ and juvenile and 
men’s high grade sweaters; 3 sewing machines. 
ee es MO MEE: ccch pin dueaacdecvesdeienaeans ois 
Shamokin. Diamond Knitting Mills, J. H. Hoff- 
man, proprietor. W. 8. Shelton, superintendent. 
Men’s, ladies’, children’s and irfants’ hosiery; 30 
rib frames; 8 loopers. Wm. Iselin & Co. and 
Parks & Muckle, s. agts. (S) (5/04) 
Sinking Spring. Gring, Lewis. 
2 ribbers; 1 looper. 
South Bethlehem. 
Groman, president; C. Chas. Groman, secretary 
and treasurer; Wm. H. Jacobs, superintendent 
and manager. Fine hosiery. Sell through agents 
(To increase to 80 machines.) (10/04) ............00-. 
Wyomissing. Leinbach, H. D Hosiery, rib goods 
(Use nos. 18s, 20s and 40s yarns.) F. B. Berlin, 
N. Y., s. agt. (S) (New building erected, 3 stories 


and basement.) 


Cotton half hose; 


Blackville. Alling, W. M. Ladies’ and men’s 
cotton and worsted seamless hosiery. (Use 10s 
to 40s cotton, also worsted.) Sell direct, 256 Church 
ee a EE ee ar ee 

McColl. Marlboro Cotton Mills. New building 
erected, 272 by 75 feet, one story, for knitting mill. 
Men's fleeced lined underwear; 70 sewing ma- 
chines. (DD) (8) (6/08) .cccccccccccs cpubkaniuawiesiemel 

Spartanburg. Crescent Manufacturing Co. $50,000. 
D. Db. Little, president; J. J. Littlejohn, vice- 
president; Hugh Little, secretary and manager; 
C. P. Rogers, superintendent. Men’s and boys’ 
ribbed hosiery; 50 ribbers; 16 loopers. Sell direct. 
(@) (S) (New building 132 by 62 feet, brick, and 
dye house 40 by 60, one story, erected.) (7/04) 
Walhalla. Oconee Knitting Mill. $15,000. R. T. 
Jaynes, president; W. John Schroder, superin- 
tendent Misses’ and children’s hosiery. Buy 
yarn (S) (D) (9/04) iiWeueiedueces 
Westminster. Westminster Knitting Mills. $20,000. 

W. P. Anderson, president and treasurer. (Hos- 

ier} underwear.) (S) (D) (Under construction.) 
Ex to start up March Ist, 1905. (3/05)... 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga. Davis Hosiery Mills. $100,000. G. H. 
Miller, president; W. B. Davis, treasurer Men's, 
women’s and children’s hosiery. John M. Given, 

gt (D) (8S) 5 sewing machines. (12/04) 
TEXAS. 

Navasota Schumacher Knitting Mills, H., The. 
All kinds of hosiery. (Contemplate adding ma- 
chinery for underwear.) 

UTAH. 

Lehi City Standard Knitting Co. $25,000 D. L. 
Van Wangnen, president; C. C. Friel, treasurer; 
Jas. M Kirkham, agent and _ superintendent. 
Men’s, women’s and children’s knit goods; 9 sew- 
ing machines. Sel] direct. (E) (6/04)........ =: 
Provo. Utah Knitting & Mfg. Co. Joseph Broad- 
bent, superintendent and buyer. General line knit 
underwear Sell direct. (BE) (5/04) 

VIRGINIA. 


Portsmouth. Jones Knitting Co. Estab- 
lished branc ll in Piedmont Mfg. Co.’s plant 

Jos. W. Leafe, in charge. 20 sewing machines 

(Main mill at Winchester.) aS 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit. Racine Feet Knitting Co. John W. 
Amend, manager and buyer. Cotton, woolen, 

cashmere, wor merino men’s, wome! 

and children’s seamless hosiery. 125 knitting ma- 

chines; 4 sewing machines. Sell direct. (F) (S) 

(Formerly Racine Knitting Co.’s mill.) ; 

Manitowoc. Wisconsin Knitting Mills Co. $100,000 
E. C. Sixta, president and treasurer; E. H. Lud- 
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Dunnville Coupe Manufacturing Co. $20,000. H. A, 
Coupe, president; W. A Davis, agent; W J. 
Brenna! superintent. Sweaters, lumberemen’s 
socks, toques, golf and ladies vest Ss sewing 
machines. (S) (CD) (Buy woolen and worsted 


yarns.) 








Stratford Avon Hosiery Co., Ltd $40,000 D. M. 
I guson, president and treasur: R L. Baker, 
gent; B. M. Williams, superintendent. Ladies’ 
l se, men’s SOCAS, toques ind hildren’s hose, 
Sell direct. (New building erected.) (&) (D) (8/04) 
Toronto Junction Crown Knitting Mill Co. Peter 
Ryan interested New building 250x50 feet, one 
story, built I W. Heringtor manager (Ca- 
pacity 150 to 200 doz. per day, men’s underwear.) 


NEW SILK MILLS 


CONNECTICUT. 
Han on Silk Co Hammond & Rich, pro- 


So M ster. Mat t Bros. Broad silks. Sell 
MARYLAND. 

Hagerstowr Snyder Ribbon Mills D. Frank Snyder. 

S il s: plair nd fancy D. Frank Snyder, 

buyer. 5 looms; 12 pindles Sell direct. (E) (8/04) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Farnumsville Dexter, Lambert & Co. Remodelled 
I ms le mill for manufacturing silks A. G. 
im Skinner Mfg. Co New mill 200x60 


ries To be equipped with 1644 looms. 


> Silk Mfg. Co., Meadville, Pa. 
re 25 looms. To increase if 





NEW JERSEY. 


Midland Park. Midland Park Silk Co. $25,000. Nich- 
olas Murray, pres n Wm. C. Lucas, treasurer; 
William Yates Broad and tie silks. 44 
loon (S) 

Paterson. Aetna Silk Co. 38 Lakeview Ave Charles 
Fischer, secretary and treasurer. Broad silks and 

Bs. f direct. 
Paterson. Blondill & Brabant. Gordon Mill. 3road 





veilings. 38 looms Sell 


silk 16 looms. Sell direct. 
Paterson Cohen, Abraham D. North Second St. 
Dress silks; 24 broad looms 
Patersor Crescent Silk Co Harmony Mill. Broad 
silk 22 looms Sell direct. 
P or Mains, Geo. A. & Co., 1385 Sherman avenue. 





Broad silks. 19 looms. (Successors to Majestic Silk 
Paterson. McCulloug! sros. Commission warpers 


Faterson. Miedendorp, Harry. Piaget Mill. D1 


Paterson. Migel & Blum. Todd Mill. Ribbons. §$ 
P Cc N. ¥Y s gts 
Pa Passaic Silk Co., 58 Railroad avenue. (B. 
ET a 34 rs.) Broad silks. 
RB. I 5 iS 
Q ( i9 G \ { 
I ws _ ' 
ee t M Broad silks 


S 4 =O t Narrow 
I 5 t ‘ Pott 7 A street. Broad 
l I t Se lirect 
Sill 0. Hamil Mill. O. 
) | nr l t Vi HT D> ‘orest (482 Broome 
treet) ! R ! 65 looms Finish 
nu ffi ! (S & W) Sell d t A. J. Van 
Pater Walt M. & Son, Railroad Avenue and 
7 1? le TY 


Pati War: fg. Co. Broomhead Mill. Fancy 
ma . Silk Co. Essex Mill. Broad silks. 


Patersor Wolf & Rosenstein, 93 River street. sroad 


NEW YORK. 

Cortland. Cortland Silk Mfg. Co $50,000 Bro id 
silks 50 looms Wilmer & Wolff, N. Y 3. agt 

Hornellsville. Huguet-Merrill Company. Gauze Chif- 
fons Sell direct. (10/04) 

New York Wells Bro & Strauss, 403-405 E. st 
street. (Office 476 Broome street.) Silk ribbons. 30 
looms. Schaeffer, Schramm & Vogel, s. agts. F. A. 
Wells and E. Strauss, buyers. (S) 

Watertown. Watertown Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany. $10,000. Ralph Whitley, president, agent and 
superintendent; C. E. Brockway, treasurer. Bri ad 
silks. 43 looms. (W) (7/04) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg. Chambersburg Silk Mfg. Co. $50,000 
W. Richards Thomas, Jr., president;; Van 
Haulman, treasurer; F. W. Thomas, superintendent. 
Broad silks. 50 looms. Sell direct. (S) (New build- 
ing erected, 120 by 40 feet, two stories.) (9/04) 

Duryea. Dutton Silk Co. $30,000. William Dutton, 
president and superintendent; James Dutton, treas- 
urer. Silk throwing. 5,000 spindles. (S) (8/04) 

Erie. Erie Silk Mills. M. (©. Migel, president; I FE. 
Tallman, treasurer. Dress silks. N. Y. office, 41 
Greene street. 

Grove City. Grove City Silk Mfg. Co. $50,000. E. T. 
Firth, president; E. B. Harshaw, treasurer; J. P. 
Shorrock, vice»president and superintendent. Yarn 
and piece dyed goods, silk and mixed. 1250 spindles; 
140 looms. Trumpette & Co., N. Y., s. agts. J. P. 
Shorrock, buyer. (5/04) 

Jersey Shore. Bloomsburg Silk Mill. (Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,) Branch mill. Silk dress goods. (S) 

Lansford. Century Throwing Company. $100,000. P. 
T. Rowson, president; Alex. McLane, superintend- 
ent. Silk throwing on commission. Built new mill 
here of 13,500 spindles. (Removed from Paterson 
N. J.) 

Mercer. Mercer Silk Mills Co. $25,000. R. R. Wright, 
president; Herman Frankel, treasurer. Silks. 50 
looms. 

Nanticoke. Nanticoke Silk Throwing Co. $50,000. 
James Govean, president and manager; Frank Fri- 
gerio, vice-president; Peter Magagna, secretary 1 
treasurer. 6,000 spindles. (S) (1/05) 

Nanticoke. Storms, A. L. & Co. W. J. Morgan, super- 
intendent. Throwing silk. 8,000 spindles. (12/04) 

Peckville. Bliss, Valentine. New throwing plant 
started here. 5,000 spindles. 

Philadelphia. Art Fibre Company, Inc., Mill 8S. W. 
corner 5th street nd Columbia avenue Office, N17 
tace street. H. Bernstein, president; Russell Mur- 
ray (N. Y.), treasurer;; Clement H. Scheibner, 1- 
perintendent. Artificial silk. 10 frames. Sell direct. 
(D & F) (8) 

Philadelphia. North American Velvet Co. Manayunk. 
Office. 615 Walnut treet Velvets. 4 looms. Sell 
direct 

Philadelphia. Stivers, G. J. & Co., 4434 Penn street. 
Frankford. Woolen worsted and silk dress goods 
12 looms. Sells direct. (Gas.) (3/94) 

South Bethlehem Lloyd Mill. (Branch plant of : 
high Valley Silk Mill.) J. Cardiff, superintendent. 
Throwing 

West Pittsburg. Woodhouse, Bopp & Co. G. H. 
Uhlig, Jr., in charge Broad silks of all kinds. 











200 looms. (Branch <« main mill at New York.) 
Wilkesbarre Empire’ Silk Mills Bamford Br 
Robert Speirs, superintendent. Silk ribbons. (S) 





(Branch of Paterson, N. J.) 

Wind Gap Crown Silk Co. C. W. Weiss, superi 

tendent. 25 looms. (7/04) 
CANADA. 

Ontario, Toronto. Canadian Silk Co., Ltd $40,000 
W. R. Walton, president: D. L. Smith, secretar 
James C. Gaynor, superintendent. Woven labels. 

8 looms. Sell direct. (E) (1/04) 
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CALIFORNIA, 
























































Californian Cord Co. $213,000. J. F surns, presi 


ent; W. F. Parker, secretary: W. H. Alexander, 
treasur B. F. Scott, superintendent. Jute and 
twine electricity. J. W. Ellsworth Co., San 
r igt (Buy yarns.) 
COLORADO, 

Denver Denver Wool Co The. $100,000 Robert 
Miller (Tiffin, O.,) president; Dallas J. Osborn 
treasurer; Rudy Studybaker, superintendent. Scour 

g vool (S) 


ILLINOIS, 
Wwe Pullmar Page Shade Cloth Co. Installed 


1D for dyeing, bleaching and finishing curtain 
] 
KENTUCKY. 
Par Spears, E. F. & Sor Rough and dressed 
hemp and tow Sell direct 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Br tree. Norfolk Linen Co 
Hollistor Holliston Braiding Co. $100,000 Aloise 


Maeder, president; L. A. Gardner, treasurer. All 
kinds plain and fancy braids. 25 braiders. Se 
lirect (S) 

Methuen. Tekcips Dyeing, Weaving & Finishing Co 
$60,000. Joseph D. Price, president and superintend- 


ent (D) (S) 
Worcester Lancaster Lace Works $$100.000 John 
FE. Laneaster, president and general manager; Jo- 


seph F. Lancaster, treasurer; Fred S. Shelton, su 
perintendent Shoe and corset laces. 500 braiders. 
Sell direct (S) 

NEW JERSEY. 

Scola’s Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
la, proprietor. Dyer piece goods and 


North Paterson. 
Works T. Se 





finisher piece goods (silk). (S) 
NEW YORK. 

Binghamtor Binghamton Linen Mill. Frank 8. Up- 
tor Leon W Johnson and W. H Gavierd inter- 
ested Linen toweling and ft linen goods 

Waterford De Forest & Stover lrimmings for un- 


derwear 
OREGON. 
Salem. Pacific Coast Plax Fibre Co $20,000. Eu- 
gene Boss manager. Flax fibre, straight and 
tangled; electricity. Sell direct. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown Pozzi, Joseph. Building dye house. 

PS Philadelphia Diamond Bleaching Co. (Formerly the 
Dewey-White Bleachery Co.,) 2539 Potter street. 
Bleaching and finishing cotton goods, plushes, tapes, 
etc 

Philadelphia Drexler, William & Co., Worth and 
Granite streets, Frankford Wm. H. Drexler, su- 


perintendent. Dyers of cotton yarns. (Capacity 
1,000 pounds per day.) 

: Philadelphia. Duerre, Ernst F. Front and Clearfield 
streets Dveing fine woolen and worsted yarns, 


slubbing, tops and cotton worsted yarns. 5 ma- 


chines 


Philadelphia. Forrest Bros., Cottman street and 
State road, Tacony. Mercerizing and dyeing cotton 
warps 


Philadelphia Godshalk, E. H Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., 28rd and Hamilton streets Frank A. Bell, su- 
perintendent Dyeing, finishing and bleaching yarn, 
cloth and underwear Frank Bell, buyer 


Projected 


PROJECTED INDUSTRIES 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS 


Philadelphia Gold Med Hammock Co., } I or- 
ner 9th and Dauphin streets. J. B. Patterson in- 
terested 


Philadelphia. Integrity Dyeing Compa 408-418 
Memphis _ street Frank Fisher, superintendent 
Fast black and colors on hosiery. (Capacity 4,00 
pounds a day.) 

Philadelphia. Kennedy, John M. Jr., C street soutl 
of Ontario. New dye house, 64 by 64 feet, 2 stories 
Philadelphia King, Arthur, 1729 Gillinghan treet. 
Glazing and balling of cords, twines, spindle band- 

ing, etc. 

Philadelphia. Lenox & Masland, 207% Margaretta 
street, Frankford Joseph Masland, superintend- 
ent. Dyeing ir olors on cotton yarns 

Philadelphia Palrub Manufacturing Co $100,000 


KF. A. Sheck, Eugene Goodman, Printed burlap and 
dyed burlap carpets and rugs 





Philadelphia Thomas Spence, 4454 Pen: street. 
Beamer of cotton and woolen warps; 2 frames. ‘ 

Philadelphia. Verbeken & O’Connor Josephine and 
Oxford streets, Frankford. Felix Verbeken, super- 
intendent. Finishing upholstery goods and moire 
work. (3/04) 

Pottstown Kennedy, J. A. Dyeing Company Fast 
black and colors on cotton hosiery and yarns Fast 
black a specialty. 

Pottstown Pottstown Hosiery Print Work Dye, 


print and extract hosiery. 

South Bethlehem. Graf, J. F. South Bethlehem Fast 
Black Dye Works, 219 Broadway 

South Bethlehem. Loesher & Fickert. Dyeing fast 
black on hosi« ry. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Hopkinton. New England Linen Co., The $150,000 
Charles W. Bowen, president; J. Irving Davis, treas- 
urer; Richard J. Reeves, vice-president and general 
manager; J. M Hathaway, superintendent. Flax 
yarns, 6 to 8 lea Sell direct. Office Providence. 
(Purchased old Hopkinton Mill.) 

Knightsville. Caldwell Mfg. Co. $20,000. Horace 
Thurston, president; Alfred Caldwell, treasurer and 
agent; James Nelson, superintendent. Flexible Tub- 
ing for gas stoves and portable lamps. 150 braiding 
machines; 36 spindles. Sell direct. 

Riverpoint. Continental Finishing Co. $100,000. L. D 
Pierce, president and treasurer; E. L. Stewart, su- 
perintendent. Finishing cotton goods. (10/04) 

Woonsocket Friedrichs Dyeing Co., The. Dyers of 
worsted tops 


VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg Hosiery Finishing Co. Dyeing, finishing 

printing and embroidering 
WASHINGTON. 

Seattle. Portland Cordage Co. (Portland, Ore.) 
Branch mill established here 76 spindles Manils 
and sisal cordage. 

WISCONSIN. 

Albany. Blackhawk Mills. $25,000. Francis Hickmar 
president; Wm. C. Van Ness, treasurer. Linen crash 
650 flax spindles; 75 looms. Water. 

CANADA. 


Quebec. Drummondville. Drummondville Cotton & 
Bleaching Co. $150,000. Bleach and finishing cotton 


Messrs. Geo. A Gatehous nd Geo Bothamley 
(Montrs ), interested Expect to have same run- 
ning in J 1905 


Industries. 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construction, or which in all probability 
soon will be, but which are not sufficiently far advanced to be properly identified in the list of new mills. 
“f COTTON 
MISSOURL SOUTH CAROLINA. 
$ Carthage Carthage Cotton Mill Company. $600,000. Gaffney Gaffney Carpet Co.'s property It re- 
; (authorized) $212,500 (paid in.» Witten McDonald ported may be utilized for a cotton mill. 
president; J. L. Moore, treasurer. 10,000 ring spin- TEXAS. 
dles nd 300 looms Steam “1.3 . . : y . 
es and os nm : : Chico. Farmers (Co-operative Union Cott Mills 
NORTH CAROLINA. E. C. Stockton. president; Ed. O. Dickinson se 


Gastonia Grav Mfe. Co. $150,000 Geo. A. Gray, presi- 


dent and treasurer Print cloths. 10,000 spindles; 
350 looms Steam (Will start construction April, 


1905; operations about September, 1905.) 

Lincoln. Lincoln Cotton Mills. $125,000. John L. 
White, (Jersey City, N. J.,) and Edward A. John- 
son (Raleigh,) interested. 


retary. $200,000 mill proposed 
Mabank I 
dent and treasurer. Novelty good 10,000 spindles 
(Expect to be running in spring.) 
Paris. Electric Cotton Mills. W. I. Young 
and treasurer. Duck. 20,000 spindles (Expect t 
be running in spring.) 








lectric Cotton Mills. W. I. Young, presi- 


president 










— 
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WOOLEN 


KENTUCKY. 
Salt Lick. Salt Lick Woolen Mill. $40,000. C. C. John- 
son, president; M. F. Christian, treasurer. Woolen 


goods. (S) (To start construction work about first 
of year.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Concord Junction. Chapin, Edwin P., (formerly of 

American Woolen Co.,) reported to equip rubber 

infill with 60 to 100 lcoms for manufacturing worsteds. 

Methuen. Jersey Cloth Co. $40,000. Frank Remick, 

president; Perley D. Smith, secretary and treasurer 
NEW JERSEY. 

Haddonfield. Clifton Mills Co. 


$100,000. 
goods 


Woolen 


NEW YORK. 

Schenectady. Charles Mahoney & Co., Inc., $25,000. 
Wm. L. Foley, president; Charles Mahoney, treas- 
urer. Shoddy and wastes. (To build a new mill 
and manufacture yarns.) 


OREGON. 

Astoria. Wilbur, John P., Union, Ore. Proposes start- 

ing branch mill. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Chester. Marion Mills Co. Organized to operate Mili 
No. 3 of old Shaw, Esrey & Co.'s plant. Murphy 
Bros. interested. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pascoag. Clear River Mills. New company reported 

organized to build on site of plant destroyed by fire. 


KNIT 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Pittsfield. Purnell, James O. To start plant for manu- 
facturing mittens, tam o'shanters. 
MICHIGAN. 
Saginaw Saginaw Sewing Machine Co. Propose 
organizing company with capital $20,000 for knit 
goods 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Elkins E. F. McNeer, W. C. and B. E. Fields in- 
terested in mill for cheap hosiery, proposed. 
Winston-Salem. Wachovia Knitting Mills Co. $50,000. 
W. S. Seiwers and Salem Iron Works, interested. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Williston. Smith, E. C. Hosiery mill, proposed. 


TINNESSEE. 

Brownsville. Commercial Club. Interested in offering 
inducements to parties to establish electric cotton 
cr knitting mill here. 

Gallatin. J. T. Durham. Interested in establishing 
knitting mill here. 


TEXAS. 


El Paso. V. E. Luwhorne. 


Hosiery mill, contem- 
plated. 


SILK 


NEW JERSEY. 
Paterson. Greer & Hutton Co. $150,000. 
Greer and David T. McClellan 
NEW YORK. 
Caniste Silk mill proposed 


William A. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


York. Merchants’ Silk Co. $5,000. John D. Arnold, 
Charles A. Hawkins, Walter D. Sudick, interested. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ONTARIO. 
Orillia. Canada Linen Works, Ltd $500,000 Edwin 
J. H. Pauley, president and buyer. Twines, yarns, 


8s to 20s, thread from hemp, flax and jute, crashes, 
towelling, jute bagging, et (D) (EF) Expect to 
start building at an early date. 


Important Changes. 


COTTON 


GEORGIA. 


Athens. R. L. Moss & Co. Purchased the Athens 
Cotton Mill at sale 


Barnesville Aldora Mills. $125,000 J. W. Hanson, 
superintendent. Mule spun cotton yarns, 8s to 24s. 
9797 mule spindies (S) (Purchased plant formerly 


operated by the Barnesville Mfg. Co.) 

Tennille. Tennille Yarn Mills. J. W. Smith, president; 
T. N. Smith, vice-president; J. H. Arnall, treasurer; 
C. Enos Bean, secretary and manager. Fine quality 
mule spun cotton hosiery yarns on cones. Sell di- 
rect, and Schell, Taylor & Longstreth, s. agts. 
4,000 mule spindles (Formerly the Tennille Cotton 
Mill property.) (10/04) 


MARYLAND. 
Millington. Queen Anne Cotton Co. Howard D. Ross, 


president: Thomas W. Johnso! Jr., secretary and 
treasurer; Wm. B. Fitty, superintendent and buyer 
(New company operating Unicorn Mills.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Westfield. Planet Manufacturing Co. $50,000. R. H 
Kneil, president; Robert Gowdy, treasurer; A. M 


Schappa, general manager. Absorbed plant of Co- 
lumbia Thread Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia. Cedar Grove Manufacturing Co., 6lst 
avenue and 2ist street. Towels, wash and scrub 
cloths. (Purchased Walter McGrgero’s plant.) 
Philadelphia. Moss & Webb., Mascher street, below 
Lehigh avenue. Added three new Crompton & 
Knowles looms. (Successors to Boothroyd & Webb.) 


WOOLEN 


CONNECTICUT. 

Danielson Brigham Woolen Co. H. Prescott Brig- 
ham. Fred L Brigham, superintendent. Dress 
goods. 4 sets; 25 looms (S) (D & F) Kenyon, Hogg 
& Capwell, N. Y., s. agts Purchased the Elmville 
Woolen Mill.) 

Montville. Monarch Woolen Mills. $80,000 ($42,000 paid 
in.) (Operate plant formerly known as Cochegan 
Woolen Mill.) 

Stafford Springs The Fabyan Woolen Company. 
Incorporated with capital stock of $200,000, succeeds 
business of Rawitzer & Bro. Herman Rawitzer, 

Staffordville. Garland Woolen Co J. H. McCarthy, 
treasurer and agent: Chas. R. Newton, superintend- 
president; Chas. H. Meyers, Jr., treasurer. Installed 
new 200 h. p. boiler 


ent. Men’s wear, suiting. Geo. Gifford, N. Y., s 


agt. J. H. McCarthy, buyer. (Formeerly the Staf- 
fordville Woolen Co.’s mill. 3 sets; 25 looms.) 
MAINE. 

East Madison. Maine Spinning Company. $100,000. 
Edwin Gledhill, president; .. K. Brooks, treas- 
urer. Yarns. (In plant formerly leased by Lake- 
side Woolen Mills.) 

West Buxton. Brier, W. & R. Men’s wear woolens, 
cassimeres and overcoatings. 2 sets; 10 looms 
Duval & Cone, N. Y., s. agts. (W) (D) (Formerly 
the Berryman Mill.) (8/04) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Auburn. Ettrick Mills. $250,000. Incorporated to 

operate plant Hogg Carpet & Manufacturing Co. 
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Blackinton. Blackinton Mfg. Co. $125,000. Emil 
Kipper and others. Purchased plant formerly 
operated by Waterhouse & Buffum. 

Caryville. Taft Woolen Co. Incorporated with capital 
stock of $220,000, successors to Taft, Murdock & Co. 
L. Herbert Taft, president; A. E. Bullard, treasurer 
and D. Bigwood, superintendent. 

Clinton. Nashua Valley Mills. William Rodger, pres- 
ident and genera] manager; Charles G. Bancroft, 
treasurer; William Poole, secretary. New company 
formed to operate the Clinton Worsted Co.’s plant. 

Holyoke. Slack, W. H. H. & Bro. (Springfield, Vt.) 
purchased plant of the Grosvenor Woolen Co. and 
operate same as an addition to plant at Springfield. 
Medway. Medway Woolen Company. Incorporated 
with capital stock of $15,000. Fred R. Smith, presi- 
dent; Frank C. Smith, treasurer. Operate mill for- 
merly known as Senior & Singleton Co. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Somerville. Glen Rock Woolen Mills Co. $50,000. T 
Cc. Hagaman, president and general manager. (To 
operate plant formerly run as Somerville Woolen 
Mills.) 

NEW YORK. 

Stockport. Stockport Fibre Co. $12,000. B. F. Haigh, 
Edward Tinker and James W. King. Cotton and 
wool shoddy. (To operate the Rossman Mill.) 

OHIO. 

Cleveland. Forest City Woolen Mill Co. Incorporated 
to operate Saeltzer Woolen Co.’s mill. Manufacture 
fine shoddies and extracts. 

OREGON. 

Albany. Bannockburn Mfg. Co. Charles Coopey, 
president; H. M. Grant, secretary and treasurer. 
(Formerly Albany Woolen Mills.) Sell direct. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Aston Mills May Manufacturing Co. Cotton and 
woolen goods and jeans. 400 looms. (E) (D) (For- 
merly Rhodes Bros. Mills.) 

Downington. Rockstone Mills Co. D. W. Northrop, 
president; M. M. Northrop, vice-president; S. W. 


IMPORTANT 





CHANGES 89 


Latcher, secretary and treasurer; Thomas F. Nutt, 
manager. (Operate plant formerly run by William 
Souls’ Sons.) 

Millville. Skerry, A. T. & Co. Purchased Enterprise 
Worsted Mill and operate same. 

Philadelphia. Birch, Frank B. & Son. Adams and 
Jasper Streets. Wool velvet and wool ingrain car- 
pets. 13 sets. (Formerly plant of James & Geo. D. 
Bromley.) 

Philadelphia. Erhard Biswanger Sons Company. In- 
corporated to operate plant of late E. Biswanger. 
Philadelphia. Bromley Worsted Spinning Co. Indiana 
Ave. & A St. $100,000. Thomas Bromley, Jr., presi- 
dent and buyer; Geo. Bauer, superintendent. Wor- 
sted yarns for carpet and dress goods trades. 3 sets, 
38 combs, 3,000 worsted spindles (English system). 
(Formerly spinning department of The Bromley 

Bros. Carpet Co.) 

Philadelphia. William Dodd, taken over business for- 
merly run by Dodd & Leibert, Mascher & York Sts. 
Carpets. 

Philadelphia. Krook & Bruch Co., Ltd. Succeeded 
by Robert Kroox. 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Carpet Company. bth & 
Columbia Ave. $100,000. F. W. Doerr, president; P. 
Doerr, treasurer. Velvet carpets. Sell direct. 
(Formerely Young, Davis & Co.’s plant.) 20 looms. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket. Falis Yarn Mills. Incorporated with 

apital $50,000. (Formerly co-partnership.) 
TENNESSEE. 

Cumberland Gap. Cumberland Gap Woolen Mills. 
$10,000 A. B. Kesterson, president; C. F. Bager, 
treasurer; J. A. Login, superintendent (Incorpo- 
rated to operate plant formerly run by A. B. -Kester- 
son.) 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Pureka Nova Scotia Woolen Mills, Ltd. $150,000. M. 
H. Fitzpatrick, president; A. J. Chisholm, treasurer. 
Tweeds, costume cloths and blankets. 38 sets; 12 
ooms. (New company formed to operate plant for- 
merly run as the Eureka Woolen Mfg. Co.) 


KNIT 


CONNECTICUT. 


Putnam, Putnam Knitting Mills. 50,000. John F 
Brooks, president; Robert G. Harris, treasurer 
Children’s hosiery Sell direct. (S) (D) (Consoli- 
dation Home Knitting Mills (Boston) and Brunswick 
Knitting Co. (New Brunswick, N. 


DELAWARE. 
' Wilmington. Vassar Knitting Mills, 405 E. 13th street. 
1% Ribbed underwear, otton, woolen and mixed; 66 
' knitting and 75 sewing machines. Critten, Clift & 
Co., N. Y., s. agts (Formerly Henry M. Love's 
Mill.) 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell Waukenhose Knitting Co. $60,000. G. W. 
Haskell (Boston) treasurer; F. A. Dutton, super- 
intendent. Men’s full regular and seamless hosiery. 
(Operate plant formerly run by Waukenhose Mfg. 
Co.) 
Quincy. Quincy Knitting Mills. Arthur 8S. Weixler. 
Ladies’, men’s, misses’ and youths’ sweaters and 
jackets. (Operating plant formerly run as the Cam- 
bridge Knitting Mills.) ld machinery discarded 
and new instalied.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Ypsilanti. Hay & Todd Manufacturing Co. Renamed 
the Ypsilanti Underwear Co. J. B. Colvan, presi- 
dent; S. B. Hutchinson, vice-president; W. L. Pack, 
secretary and treasurer 


NEW YORK. 

Arcade. Fashior Knitting Co Incorporated by 
Messrs. Crouse & Valasko: succeeds Fashion Knit- 
ting Mill Co Start operations Dec., 1904, making 
women’s and children’s underwear. Operate 70 knit- 
ting and 100 sewing machines 

Cohoes. Fitwell Knitting Co. $60,000. Nathan Hatch, 
president and general manager; J. S. Friedman, 
treasurer; Walter Buck, secretary and resident man- 
ager Cotton and wool merino and Jersey ribbed 
goods for men and children 10 sets; 2360 cotton 
spindles; 72 knitting machines; 95 sewing machines. 
Operating plant formerly known as the Riverside 
Knitting Mills and added 16 new knitting machines. 
Start up during December 

Fort Hunter. Nottingham Fabrics Co. Linings for 

kid gloves and suspensory cloth. 80 spindles and 11 

knitting machines. (Operating Dexter Silk Mill.) 




















Geneva. Union Textile Co Worsted sweaters and 
irdigans. (Operate plant formerly run by Geneva 
Knitting Co.) 

New York. Colonial Knitting Mills, 145-149 Centre 
street. $10,000. J. L. Shuldener, president; Wm. 
Feinberg, treasurer: S. Feinberg, secretary. Full 
fashioned wool and worsted ribbed and Shaker 
sweaters, blouses, ete. (Purchased Hudson Knitting 
Works, 147 Lispenard street and removed to above 
address.) 

Utica. Genessee Underwear Co. Wm. E. Lewis, 
president; John B. Whitten, treasurer;; David M 
Rankin, manager Underwear. (Successors to 
Fisher Textile Co.) 

West Sand Lake. McLaren Knitting Company. In- 
corporated with $10,000. John R. McLaren, presi- 
dent and agent; John Trainor, treasurer. (Succeed 
J. & R. McLaren.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fayetteville. Algodon Knitting Mills. F. H. Cotton, 
proprietor. Started operations August Ist, making 
misses’ and ladies’ seamless hose. 36 machines. 
(Formerly Lafayette Knitting Mills.) 

Malee. Malee Knitting Mill Co., Inc. $10,000. Op- 
erate plant formerly run by G. C. Baldwin. 

Newbern. lades Hosiery Mills. John H. Weddell, 
superintendent. Seamless cotton hosiery. (Succeeds 
Southern Hosiery Mills.) 

OHIO. 


Cleveland. United Knitting Company, Inc. Capital, 
$200,000. J. C. Sampliner, president; H. Friedman, 
treasurer; Fred Friedlander, superintendent; Mit- 
tens and gloves. Operate 600 knitting and 20 sew- 
ing machines. (Consolidation of H. Friedman & Co., 
N. J. Rich & Co., Central Knitting Co. and Bam- 
berger & Newman.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. Swissonia Knitting Mills. $12,000. F. 
Hard «stle, president; J. J. Taylor, treasurer, su- 
perintendent and buyer. Ladies’ ribbed underwear 
and union suits. 15 knitting machines. (Formerly 
plant of Clinton Knitting Co.) 

Norristown. Preissler, Herman. Purchased Mr. 
Watt’s interest in the Home Knitting Mills and 
continued plant, selling goods direct. 

Reading. Consolidated Knitting & Spinning Mills Co. 
$200,000. (Consolidation Empire Hosiery Mills and 
Reading Spinning Co.) 
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Reading. Gem Knitting Mills Co. (Formerly Geiger 
& Groff.) Removed from 17 South Front street to 
Moss & Douglass streets, Milton C. Geiger, presi- 


dent; Rowland G. Scarlet, treasurer. 


teading Reading Knitting Mills. Leippe & Davies, 
proprietors (Formerly Gaenzle & Leippe.) 
Somerset. Cook & Emert Wperate plant formerly 


run by Fink & Emert 

TENNESSEE. 
Morristowr Wood Knitting Co., Incorporated with 
capital of $10,000 to operate plant started by J.L. 
Wood Company 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Imperial Knitting Co. $50,000. A. H. 
Dennhardt, president; Wm. J. Morgan, vice-presi- 
dent; O. A. kink, secretary and treasurer. (In- 
corporated to operate plant formerly run as Im- 
perial Knitting Mills.) 

Stevens Point. Racine Underwear Mills. $6.500. 
Louis Brill, president; G. E. McDill, treasurer. 
High grade underwear. (Operate mill formerly run 
by Racine Knitting Co.) 

Two Rivers. Zulu Hosiery Mills. Incorporated with 
capital stock of $34,000. 


SILK 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson M. P. Meinhard Co. Organized to operate 
Miller, Ward & Co's plant 

Patersor Searing & Co Essex Mill. (Partnership) 
E. P. Searing and R. H. Kempes. 36-in. Broad silks, 
taffetas and Peau de Soi E. P. Searing, 87 Leon- 


ard street, New York, s. agt. (W) (Formerly Kemp- 
ke Bros.) 

NEW YORK. 
New York Degen & Unger. (Successors to Jos 
Riegelman.) Dress and cloak trimmings. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia. Concordia Silk Co. $150,000. Alfred 
Coradi, general manager. Dress silks and ribbons. 
New York office 489 and 493 Broome street. (Op- 
erate plant formerly run by Scherr Bros.,failed.) 


Philadelphia. Seidmann’s Sons, Mfg. Co., David. 
Hereafter continued by David Seidmann’s Sons. 


Scranton Black Diamond Silk Co. $50,000. (Success- 
ors to Morrison Silk Mfg. Co.) Taffetas 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW YORK. 
Rochester. Andrew Bryson. Purchased Flower City 
Dye Works. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Hulme, Clements & Co., 2803-07 Fair- 
hill street. 3leachers’ yarns, tapes, webbings, etc. 
(Formerly Hulme Bros. & Co.) ; ; 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia Upholstery Moire & Silk 


Fininshing Co., Josephine and Oxford streets, 
Frankford. Mr. Sheridan, manager and superin- 
tendent. Finishing upholstery goods, moire work, 
finishing hair cloth, umbrella silks and waterproof- 


ing cloths. (Successors to Verbaken & O'Connor.) 

Philadelphia. Trimble Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
Co., Richmond and Tioga streets. John Williams, 
president; Geo. T. Williams, treasurer;; Henry C. 
Brooks, superintendent. Dye, print, mercerize and 
finish cotton piece goods. 4 machines. (Formerly 
plant of James Martin & Co.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket. Rhode Island Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
Incorporated with capital stock of $500,000 to operate 
plant of same name, incorporated under New Jer- 
sey laws. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


This list is not, | 


)y any means, a complete record of Enlargements and Improvements, for there is hardly a mil 


in the country but what has made some changes and improvements. The object is as far as possible to enumerate 
the more important and such as would have a bearing on the growth of the industry. 





COTTON 


ALABAMA. 
Anniston. Adelaide Cotton Mills. Installed 1200 new 








pindles. 

Huntsville Lowe Mfg. Co. New addition to No. 1 
mill 140x50 feet; 10,000 spindles installed 

Sylacauga. Central Cotton Mills. New building 
erected for purpose of doubling capacity. Expect to 
have machinery (being installed) in operation by 
January ist. 

ARKANSAS. 

Monticello Monticello Cotton Mills Addition built 
to mill and 2,500 additional spindles and 90 looms put 
in, increasing to 7,624 and 240 respectively 

CONNECTICUT. 

3allouville Attawaugan Co Installed 6 new filling 
frames and speeders in card room Ballou Mills 

New Haver New Haver Web Co Erected new 
building, 180x45 feet 

North Grosvenor Dale. Grosvenor Dale Co. To throw 
out pproximate 00) n e spindles which ire 
being rep ed with ring spindles. (Howard & Bul- 
le \ M h. ¢ ) 

Ww manti Wir m Mfg. Co Installed about 2,000 
addi nal pir 

Windsor Locks. Montgomery, J. R., Co. New buiild- 
ir 166x75 feet, 5 storie erected Razed old build- 
I to 1 I 

GEORGIA. 

Atlant Ex mn ¢ M A dditio muilt to 
main build 7 ) spind nd com- 
pl Y nt <« ry 1 
At ta Gate (¢ ( M Addition mad 
com t ! 1 ms Increased spi 
dles 4) 

Bar Hutel n Mfg. Co Installed 2.500 addi- 
tio l snindle giving tot 7,500 in plant 

Cantor The Canton Cotton Mills built addition 128x54 
feet, doubled equipment (5,000 spindles and 210 


looms) 





Cochran. Cochran Cotton Mill Co. Addition built; 
installed 2,000 new spindles and 100 looms. 

Columbus. The Eagle & Phoenix Mills. Added 3,000 
more spindles. 

Dublin. Dublin Cotton Mills. Installed 100 new looms. 

Griffin. Griffin Manufacturing Co. New addition 
built. Added 10,000 spindles and about 400 looms. 
New mill operated by electricity. 

Griffin. tushton Cotton Mills. Installed additional 
machinery, increasing equipment to 12,000 spindles 
and 380 looms. 

Hampton. Hampton Cotton Mills. Increased capital 
stock to $100,000. Capacity of plant doubled. 

La Grange. Dixie Cotton Mills. Added 3,000 (H & B) 
spindles and 300 (C & K) looms. 

Newnan. Newnan Cotton Mills. Installing 7,000 ad- 
ditional spindles. 

Thomson. Smith, J. E. Cotton Mfg. Co. Issued 
additional stock. Installed 6,000 additional spindles 
and 200 looms, make Bag cloth. 

West Point. Lang Manufacturing Co Established 
No. 2 mill at Lanett, Ala. Incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000; total equipment of 2,000 spin- 
dies, 1,000 twister spindles and 30 broad looms. 
West Point. West Point Mfg. Co. About $50,000 ex- 
pended in making repairs and improvements to the 
plant, including installation 10,000 spindles. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. Louisville Cotton Mills Co. Increased 
capital stock to $400,000. Built addition to plant and 
installed new machinery. Total equipment of spin- 
dies now 11,440 ring and 9,408 mule. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans Alden. Mills 
story brick building some 
15,000 square feet floor space. 

MAINE. 

Augusta Edwards Cotton Mill Extensive repairs 
made, including new set pickers, moisteners and ad- 
ditions to electrical plant. 


Extended their three- 
75 feet; adding about 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

odgeville. Hebron Mfg. Co. Addition built, brick, 
0 by 70 feet, 3 stories and basement. 

ll River. Davis Mill. Increased capital stock 
rom $500,000 to $600,000 and increased machinery 
quipment to 50,000 spindles. 

Fall River. Durfee Mills. Addition to power plant; 

ilso replaced mules with 36 new spinning frames. 
ll River. Granite Mills. Replacing mules with 
ne new (Mason Machine Works) frames, 364 spin- 
les each. To be ready for operation about Jan- 
ary Ist. 

Fall River. King Phillip Mills. New Whitin cards 
nd Woonsocket M. & P. Co. speeders installed in 
No. 2 mill, and 32 Whitin frames in Mill No. 1. 

all River. Pocasset Manufacturing Company. Re- 
laced 16,000 mule spinners with 13,000 frame spin- 

Fall River. Sagamore Mfg. Co. Installed 72 new 
irds and 16 lappers in the plant. 

Fall River. Stafford Mills. Installed 580 new looms 
luring shutdown in summer. 

Fall River. Union Mills. Replaced eight pair mules 
with Whitin spinning frames. 

Great Barrington. Riverdale Mills Co. Addition 23 
by 54 feet, 2 stories built for storeroom and cloth 
room, 

Lawrence. Lawrence Duck Co. Extensive improve- 
ments included enlarging 4-story mill to 5, with flat 
roof and extension 8) by 75 feet. Also added new 
machinery. 

Lowell. Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Addition 136 by 
9 feet to picking and carding departments. Sub- 
stituted modern for old machinery; 156 (Lowell) 
irds with drawing and slubbers to match, and 
Kitson pickers. 

Methuen. Methuen Co. Addition 20 by 70 feet made 
to dye house. Installed new dyeing machine. 

New Bedford. Potomska Mil! Corporation. Replacing 
equipment in No. 2 mill with 25,000 (Dobson and 
Barlow) mule spindles. 

North Oxford. tartiett, Edwin, Co. Installed 1,200 
additional spindles in mill. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Columbus. Tombigbee Cotton Mills. New machinery 
installed, including picking and spinning. 


Magnolia. Magnolia Cotton Mills. Capital stock in- 
creased to $200,000, purpose, doubling plant. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua. Jackson Co. New addition 196 by 30 feet, 2 
stories, built to No. 1 mill; also one 224 by 36 feet, 
8 stories. Replaced old willow machines with 4 new 
i.utomatic feeders. 


NEW YORK. 

Cohoes. Harmony Mills. Extensive improvements 
made; about $100,000 expended. 

New York Mills. New York Mills. Replaced cordu- 
oy finishing works, destroyed by fire, with new 
building 

Poughkeepsie. Northern Wadding Company. $50,000. 
Formerly at West Park, N. Y. Mill destroyed by 
fire and new one erected here. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte. Fidelity Mfg. Co. Installed 2,000 new spin- 
lles, increasing to 10,000; also added new twister 
nd card-room machinery. 

Cliffside Cliffside Mills. Additions made to 
loth and finishing rooms, increasing to three stories. 
Installed 140 looms 

Coneord. Ode Mfg. Co Added about 10,000 spindles 
n the Buffalo mills, giving company a total of 42,- 
600 spindles in all the mills 








lenton. Edenton Cotton Mills. Addition 98 by 80 
feet, two stories, built to mill and 2,240 additional 
spinning and 1,120 twisting spindles installed, giving 
total of 8,512 and 4,256 respectively. Have space for 





2.500 more spinning and 1,250 twisting spindles, which 
they intend putting in next year. 

l etteville Holt-Williamson Mills. Addition built 
to mill and capacity of plant increased for manu- 
facturing yarns. 


Gastonia. Loray Mills. Doubled capacity of plant 





Graham, Carolina Mills Erected new addition, 120 
by 50 feet. Installed 8,000 new spindles and 250 
ooms 

Kings Mountain. Cora Cotton Mill Installed 5,000 

spindles and 2,400 twisting spindles. 
Mountain. King’s Mountain Mfg. Co Re- 
aced small cards with 12-40 in. (Lowell) cards and 
also added one (Kitson) picker. 
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Laurinburg. Dickson Cotton Mills Increased capa- 
city of plant by addition of 2,000 ring spindles; 2 
pickers, 8 cards, 1 slubber, 2 speeders and 2 (Fos- 
ter) winders. 

Norwood. Norwood Mfg. Co. Built an addition to 
mill and installed 7.000 additional spindles 

Ramseur. Columbia Mfg. Co. One story addition 50 
by 88% feet erected. Installed new dyeing machine; 
also engine and dynamo. 

Roxboro. Roxboro Cotton Mills. Addition built and 
3,192 spindles added for making 20/2 warp and skein. 





Wadesboro. Wadesboro Cotton Mill Company. Re- 
organized. C. M. Burns, president; I. H. Horton, 
anne and treasurer. Installed new boiler 
plant. 


Worth. Harden Mfg. Co. Addition 128 by 50 feet, two 
stories, brick, built, and installed 2,080 additional 
spindles and one twister. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chester. T. I. Birkin Co. New bleach house built, 
30 by 40 feet. New machinery installed. 

Chester. Lincoln Mills. Installed new boilers. Con- 
template adding 5,000 ring spindles. 

Clifton Heights. Colonial Manufacturing Co. Welsh 
& Dick, proprietors. Installed new dyeing machin- 
ery and bleachery in plant; also 11 looms. 

Philadelphia. Armure Tapestry Mills Purchased 
plant of New York Tapestry Mills, 1822-24 Cadwalla- 
der street, and operate same in connection with 
their former plant. 

Philadelphia. Zinder & Ellis, Allegheny Avenue and 
C street. Contemplate installing 30 more 72-inch 
looms and 80 special looms. 

Philadelphia. Campbell, Richard C. Started manu- 
facturing novelties in addition to damasks. New 
looms installed. 

Philadelphia. Thomas Davenport. Started manufac- 
turing curtains and added two new looms. 

Philadelphia. Enterprise Tapestry Co., 1543 tuan 
street. (Formerly Mustin, Davis & Co), Enlarged 
capacity of former plant. 

Philadelphia. Henry, Thomas, Jr. New machinery 
installed in plant, replacing that destroyed by fire. 
Philadelphia. Sibson & Stern. New mill 200 by 40 
feet, one story and basement. Stanton avenue and 

Wyoming street. 

Philadelphia. Standard Mills. R. Megowan & Son. 
Rebuilt plant damaged by fire and replaced dam- 
aged machinery. Installed new sprinkler system. 

Wilkesbarre. Wilkesbarre Lace Mfg. Co. Building 
new storehouse, 50 by 120 feet, 3 stories, brick. 

Wilkesbarre. Wyoming Valley Lace Mills. Enlarged 
power plant. Installed one new boiler, 150 horse- 
power, return tubular. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington. Washington Mfg. Co. New bleach 
house erected. 
Westerly. Lorraine Mill. Increased carding and spin- 


ning departments. Erected an addition 46 by 35 feet, 
2 stories. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Anderson. Brogon Mills. Increased capital stock to 
$1,000,000. Extensive improvements made to the 
plant; now operate total of 25,000 spindles and 1,050 
looms. 

Anderson. Cox Mfg. Co. Capital stock increased to 
$200,000. Addition built and about 12,500 spindles will 
be installed. Expect to have in operation January, 
1905 











Chester. Springstein Mills. Additional building, 116 
by 50 feet, 2 stories, being erected. Will instail 
6.048 new spindles with necessary opening,and pre- 
paring machinery; also some dyeing and finishing 
machinery. Expect to have addition running by 
first of year. 

Darlington Darlington Mfz. Co. Addition built and 
machinery installed: increased equipment to 53,000 
spindles and 1,400 looms. 

Dillor Maple Cotton Mills. Addition built to plant 
and 8,500 ring spindles installed for making 20 to 
30s hosiery and 2 ply yarn. 

Easley. Glenwood Cotton Mills. Installed 2,000 spin- 
dles and 30 looms, giving total of 18,240 and 446 re- 
spectively 

Fort Mill Millfort Mfg. Co. Built ! 1ddition, 190 
by 60 feet, two stories. Installed 5,000 additional 
spindles and 150 gingham looms 

Gaffney Gaffney Mf: Co Added 210 (Crompton & 
Knowles) looms, giving total of 1,650 in plant 

Greenville American Spinning Company Added 


6,000 more spindles. 
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Greenville Carolina Mills. Increased the capital 
stock to $100,000. Installed 160 looms for weaving 
print cloths 

Greenville Woodside Cotton Mills. Additional mill 
built expect to have in operation January, 1905. 


Adding 30,000 spindles and 900 looms, which will give 
total of 42,000 spindles and 1,200 looms. 

Greers. Victor Manufacturing Company. New mill 
built, 130 by 430 feet, four stories. Equipped with 
25,000 spindles and 600 looms, for making fancies and 
various light weight goods. To install 100 more 
looms later. 

Honeapath. 


Chiquola Manufacturing Company 









Capital ck increased to $400,000. New building 
erected, 30 by 150 feet. Added 24,480 ring spindles 
and 600 looms, riving total, manufacturing wide and 
narrow print cloths, of 40,320 spindles and 1,000 
looms. 
Rock Hill. Arcade Cotton Mills Increased capital 


stock $30,000 Auding 6,000 spindles, increasing num- 
ber spindles to 12,210 


Spartanburg. Beaumont ufg Co. New iddition 
built, 230 by 78 feet. Installed 6,256 new spindles and 
144 looms for converter cloth. 

Union Monarch Cotton Mills. Added 10,000 mule 
spindles and 250 Draper looms 
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Williamston. Williamston Mills. Increased charter 
from $200,000 to $500,000 and paid in capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000. Installed additional machinery, 
increasing spindles from 14,336 spindles and 300 
looms to 25,984 spindles and 600 looms. 

TENNESSEE. 

Humboldt. Humboldt Cotton Mills. Increased capi- 
tal stock. Built addition to mill and added 5,000 new 
spindles. 

TEXAS. 


Corsicana. Corsicana Cotton Mills. $100,000. Or- 
ganized to take over plant of Corsicana Cotton Mill. 
Waxahachie, Waxahachie Cotton Mills. Installed 
additional looms, added manufacture of towels. 
Built standard cotton warehouses with complete 
sprinkler system. 

VERMONT. 


Springfield. Holmes, J. C. Co. Addition built to mill, 
45 by 65 feet, 2 stories, to be used for beaming, 
twisting and winding. Also enlarged dye and boiler 
houses and installed 125 h. p. boiler. 

WISCONSIN. 

Janesville. Rock River Cotton Co. Installed new 
machinery to replace that damaged or destroyed by 
fire. 


WOOLEN 


CONNECTICUT. 

Somerviiie. Somerville Woolen Mfg. Co. New boiler 
and engine installed for additiona] power; also built 
new smoke stack, 125 feet 

Yantic. Yantic Wooler Mills New boiler plant 
erected and chimney. 


GEORGIA. 





Rossville Park Woolen Mills Addition built 150 by 
25 feet for dye house and stock room. Installed 1 
set new cards, 4 mules and 19 looms. Also put in 
new 300 h. p. engine 

INDIANA. 

Mi iwaka. Mishawak Woolen Mfg. Co Installed 
$30,000 wort}! f ew machinery 

MAINE. 

Dexter. Wassookeag Woolen Co Addition built, 40 
36 feet, one story, for finishing department. 
Oakland Oakland Woolen Co Installed 125 horse- 
power engine, rendering plant independent of water 

nower 

Oldtown Maine Woolen Co Organized to operate 

nt of Ounegan Woolen Mills Added two new 
sets card nd two new 336 spindle mules 

Waterville Riverview Worsted Mills. Installed 12 
Knowles looms, increasing to 72 broad ones. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barre. Barre Wool Combing Co Ltd. New store- 
house built, 100 by 80 feet, 6 stories 

Chicopee Burtworth Carpet Co New building, 178 
I 7! feet, o1 story, erected: also new dye house, 

by 32 feet, one stor 

East Dedhan Cochrane Mfg. Co Built addition, 70 
b 80 feet, 2 stories Installed some new looms. 

Fitchburg Shirreffs Worsted Co (North Chelms- 
ford) New m erected ere Expect to remove 

ime Do it De , Ist. 

Franklin Mine Brook Mfg. Co. E. Emmons Waite, 
t surer Built new mill 

Fr klir s Installed 2 new sets 

yvrehouse, 96 by 40 feet 

He s Mills Co Built new dye 
ouse it in 2-12 string piece dye 
cetties 

Indian Or rd Rhode Island Worsted Co. Installed 
20 additior Crompton & Knowles looms 

Jeffersor Eagle Lake Woolen Co. New building, % 
by 45 feet, 4 storic for picker, dryer and gauze 
rooms and weaving 

Lawrence Walworth Bros. New mill erected and in- 
stalled from 50 to 60 new looms, giving total of 130 

ladies’ worsted dress goods. 

Monsor Faulkner, F. Leased Lancey Mill and op- 
erates 3 set 20 wroad looms on woolens. Finishing 
done at Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Pittsfield Pontoosuc Woolen Co. New building, 2 


stories, 100 by © feet, built for dressing room. First 
floor for making warps, second spooling. 

Pittsfield. Taconic Mills. Additions made to spinning, 
carding and weave room. 

Plymouth. Mabbett, Geo. & Sons Co. Addition, 100 by 

50 feet, one story built for finishing room. 


Webster. Chase Mill. Addition, 132 by 88 feet. 3 
stories, built. New carding, spinning and finishing 
machinery installed; also burling and mending de- 
partments. 

Webster. Intervale Mills. Increased plant to 16 sets 
and 9% looms. 


MICHIGAN. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Soo Woolen Mills. Addition built 
to the mill. Installed 480 new spindles. Now op- 
erate 2 sets cards and 7 looms. 


MINNESOTA, 


Rushford. Webster, W. W. Addition built, 40 by 50 
feet, and 2 sets cards installed. 


MISSOURI. 

California. California Woolen Mills. Increased capi- 
tal stock. Removed to new building and installed 
additional machinery in same. 

Sedalia. Sedalia Woolen Mill Co. Incorporated to op- 
erate the Sedalia Woolen Mill Frank Hugelman, 
agent;; B. A. Churchill, superintendent. Cassimeres, 
flannels, blankets, 1 set, 7 looms Propose installing 
another set cards and adding pants factory with 
capacity of 20 dozen per day. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Franklin Falls. M. T. Stevens & Sons Co. Purchased 
Walter Aiken’s Sons’ mill and operate same in con- 
nection with their old plant. 

Harrisville. Cheshire Miils. Building new dye house 
and installing a 150 horsenower boiler. 

Hinsdale. Haile & Frost Mfg. Co. Additional ma- 
chinery installed; also 2 new 125 horsepower steam 
boilers. 

Keene. Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co. New dye house, 
80 by 60 feet, 2 stories, brick. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Eavenson & Levering New buildings 
erected and plant removed from Philadelphia. Main 
building, one and two stories, 291 by 99 feet, with 
boiler and engine house, 68 by 40 feet. 

Garfield. Garfield Woolen Mills. New story added to 
building, put in new pickers, cutters and cards. 

Passaic. Garfield Worsted Mills. New addition built, 
100 by 125 feet, one story, for finishing and dyeing; 
installed several new machines 

Paterson. Colonial Woolen Co. Installed new carding 
machine, self-acting mules and number double 
boarded looms. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany. Huyck, F. C. & Sons. Built 75 foot addi- 
tion to plant and installed 11 new looms. 

Amsterdam. Shuttleworth Bros. Co. New addition 
66 by 65 feet, brick, 3 stories, under construction, 
November, 1904. 

Little Falls. Adirondack Woolen Company. Incor- 
porated with capital stock of $50,000. Built addi- 
tional story, making it four, new elevator shaft 
built; and added new picking machinery. (Successors 
to Little Falls Wool Extract Co.) 
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Middleville. Nelson Dedicke Felt Co. Addition built 


to plant and new machinery installed. 
Rochester. Allen Woolen Mills. Installed new pick- 
ers and dyeing machinery 
Schaghticoke. Schaghticoke Mills Co 
new mules and 10 looms. 


Installed 2 


Cleveland. Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. New ma- 
chine shop built. Installed 40 more looms. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bridgeport. Barber, E. L. Added 1 set 60-inch cards, 
making total of 5 in operation. 

igeport. I. W. Smith Woolen Company Incor- 

rated capital stock $100,000. I. A. Smith, presi- 
nt; L. W. Smith, treasurer. (Continue plant of 

I. W. Smith.) Built addition to mill and added 3 

















set ecards and 15 looms 
Chester Geo. Gravsor Darby, Penr leased the 
Highland Mills Company’s plant, and operate same 
from month to montl 
Dart Verlenden 1} Additional set I put in 
Doy town Doy) ills, Ine $60,000 a... ae 
Ss tz, preside: Dungan, treasurer; Joh 
Y s t is (Reorganiz ! 
t ld Doylestow rs eX 
Milltown. Dutt, Fred A New mill erected and oné 
new set rds installed, giving plant tota f two 
s ‘ 3 ply rpet url 
Norristowr Wm. Watt & So Addition, 30 by 80 
feet, 4 stories, built to mill. New spinning and 
rding machinery nd looms put ir 
PI I i Ardross Worsted Company Installed 
10 ew looms 
Philadelphia Brighton Worsted Company Howard 
nd Palmer streets Adding 6 new Knowles looms 
PI lphia. Bromley, Jame New one-story mill 
erected at Adams and Leiper streets. 
Philadelpt Cameror A. J. & Co Added one set 
drawing and more spinning frames. 
PI ielphi Co ine. ¢ irles P New mill, 200 
h4 feet, two t s, with rear addition, 150 by 78 
t, erected northwest corner Butler and Jasper 
streets 
Pt lelphia J. S. Carpet Co. Addition 
13 by two nd three stories 
PI phia Harding & Co Addition, one 





ry brick to Tacony Mill; also 
ised part of E. H. Godshalk Co. plant, 23rd and 








Hamilton streets, to install new machinery. 

e delphia Erskine Alexander Added 10 Cromp- 
ton & Knowles loon giving total of 30 in plant on 

s, blankets, etc 
P} lelphia. Folwe!ll Bros. & Co., 3rd and Cambria 
eets. New dve house, ( by 58 feet, to be erected 

Philadelphia Fowler Waste Manufacturing Co. 

(Succeeds Clapp & Fowler Waste Co.) Continues 


ness urder same management New machinery 
stalled replacing that damaged by fire in Septem- 


Phil delphi 1. Hall Yarn & Waste Manufacturing Co 
Rebuilt mill damaged by fire and made enlargement 
f 296 by 50 feet 


P idelphia Manningham Worsted Mills German- 

towr Installed iditional set cards and other ma- 
inery 

P idelphia Milne, C. J. & Sons, 10th and Washing- 

to venus New mill erected, 200 by 50 feet, four 
ories. 

Philadelphia. Newbold & Co. Removed to 1832 East 

Clearfield street Remodeled building and added 


new machinery. 
Philadelphia Roosevelt Worsted Mills, 2025 Naudat 
eet Added two more floors to plant and installed 
1\dditional irding, combing and twisting machinery 
for worsted yarns. 

Philadelphia. Shapnecott & Weaver Hoffman Mill, 
Angora Installed 3 sets cards and other machinery 
for making own yarns Also operate 5 broad looms 

Philadelphia Southwark Mills C Improvements 
made in dye house, including addition of indigo dye- 
ing plant for dyeing union goods in the piece;; also 
raw stock 

Philadelphia. Tobin & Astley, 4155 Frankford avenue, 
Frankford Re-equipped plant with new looms for 
manufacturing worsteds, men’s wear 

Philadelphia. Unity Woolen & Worsted Co. Unity & 
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Leiper streets. Added 20 new looms and warping, 
twisting and winding machinery. 

Philadelphia. Walter, F. W. & Co Nicetown Mill. 
Installed 2 more garnett machines. 

Philadelphia. Wolstenholme, Thomas, Sons & Co., 
Frankford avenue and Westmoreland street. Altera- 
tions and additions made to scouring department; 
also built new boiler house and improved power 
plant. 

Philadelphia. Yorkshire Worsted Mills. Added 2 
more ooms. 

Tunkhannock. Winola Worsted Yarn Co. New build- 
ings to be erected and 4 more cards put in. 

West Conshohocken. Merion Worsted Co. Two-story 
brick building erected for office purposes. Old build- 
ing to be used as addition as wel 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Glendale. Glendale Woolen Mill. Addition built 54 by 


75 feet, added 3 sets cards and 2 mules. 

Oakland. Coronet Worsted Co. New building, 200 
feet long, 3 stories, under construction. Will add 530 
ooms. 

Oakland. Oakland Worsted Company. Addition built, 
120 by 65 feet, one story and basement for weaving 

nd finishing 





Olneyville. Earnscliffe Mills. New addition, 220 by 
58 feet, 2 stories About 40 additional looms to be 
put ir ilso dressing, winding and spooling depart- 
mer s 

Providence Paramount Worsted Mills Ter new 

on put ir 


Washinetor Livingston Worsted Mills. Separate 
1ildix juipped for dyeing and finishing woolen 
i goods, men’s wear, etc. 
Westerly Pawcatuck Woolen Mills New carding 
machinery and rotary press installed. 
Woonsocket. Montrose Woolen Co Replaced 14 
Crompton looms with new Knowles looms 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens. Athens Woolen Mills. Increased « ipital stock 
to $100.000. Built an idition to plant and added 3 
ets cards and 100 loon making total of 7 sets and 


211 looms in mil 


Chattanooga, Extract Wool & Merino Co. 
ew mill building, 100 by 2 





ted 





200 feet, 3 stories; al new 
two-stor engine nd boiler room. 
Cle and Cleve d Woolen Mills. Erected two- 





tory building, 60 by 90 feet, for picker room and 
store room for rags 


Jefferson City. Jefferson City Woolen Mills. Built 


brick addition. 





xXville. Knoxville Woolen Mills Company In- 
creased capital stock from $600,000 to $750,000. 

Springfield. Springfield Woolen Mills Erected new 
warehouse, 150 by 50 feet Also added one set cards 
two 350 spindle mules and 16 broad looms. 


VERMONT. 





Spr 1 Slack, W. H. H. & Bro Carbonizing 
ity nereased New addition, 200 by 40 feet.. 





Also added 3 new pickers, increasing to 17. 

Winooski. Winooski Mill (American Woolen Co.) In- 
stalled additional finishing department; 10 (Hunter) 
fulling mills, 4 washers, extractor, dryer and two 
shears. 


VIRGINIA. 


Fredericksburg Melville Woolen Co. One-story addi- 
tion made to carding and spinning department. New 
turbine water wheel installed; also cloth drying ma- 
*hine. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Martinsburg. Martinsburg Worsted & Cassimere Co. 
Additional carding and spinning machinery put ir 


ONTARIO, 
Bolton 3olton Woolen Mill Rebuilt plant destroyed 
by fire. 


Guelph. Guelph Worsted Spinning Co Installed new 
set cards and mules 
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KNIT 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington Sutphen, John L Enterprise Hosiery 
Mills. Removed to larger building. Installed a new 
10 horsepower engine and 18 horsepower boiler. 


GEORGIA. 





Columbu Georgia Mfg. ‘ Installed 2,500 spindles 
for f } g WI Vy Ss 
Mari M t an ir ( Made idition of 
8 é nd inst 1 machinery increasing 
outy 7 pairs | hose daily. 
ILLINOIS. 
( g I I I Ke ¢ New buildi 
~ de Ex} ) 
INDIANA. 
Elk Lal Knitt Co New buildings 
I s t Michi y I khart .have 
Mair g i ” by 00 feet, 
IK I d larg i ed 
I \ W Ix ! ] \ ) ry 
MARYLAND. 
Hagerstow! Blue Ridge Knitting Co. Increased ca- 
nst Acme Knitting m ines 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Northampton. McCallum Hosiery Co. An addition, 


60 by 60 feet two stories, erected Installed 


MICHIGAN, 





Hasting Hastings Wool Boot Co. Added 3 new sets 
I p or J & Sor stalled con- 
\ including 2 i {or 

f g Owl Fe 
St J Cooper WW kK 
w he e, t 150 n, 
i wi tom 7 
48 by f . 3 i 
wit I t ny} Ww 
‘ ‘ 00 





‘csepower generator 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester. R Geo. W. Hosiery Co Installed 8 


ief s 
new Knitting m hines; also ribbers and loopers 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn Eagle Knitting Mills, 591 Bushwick ave- 
nue Boiler and engine installed to operate plant 
by steam. Also put in 5 new knitting machines( for 


sweaters of all kinds) and one winder 
Brooklyn. Ragosin Spinning & Knitting Mill, 
len street Installed one set of cards, make 
yarn for ladies’ and chiidren’s blouses. 
rooklyr Rubenstein Bros., Wi 
Installed five additional knitting machines. 
Brooklyn. Saxonia Knitting Works. M. Simon, pro- 
prietor. Removed to larger quarters at 685 Park 
enue. Installed 4 new machines, making total 








ibout street. 





Brooklyr Schaffer, I. London Knitting Mill. New 
three-story building erected at 61 Montrose avenue 
enue, removed to same. 
Kly i rr Konittir 
Middleton street. Added 





Mill Removed to 1226 
new knitting machines. 








( I K1 g ills Installed additional 
' s to 
{ s G é le K tir Co Addition 
by 54 feet, with ell, 20 by 29 feet. To make 
I € rowded plant 


Installed three ad- 





I I I Mé rwear Co. Inst 1 
macnines 

I Ss f Waiontha Knitting Company. New 
building 20 by 50 feet, 3 stories. Expect to be 
completed January Ist 

Ut R ie Knitting ¢ ompany. Increased capi- 
tal k to $7 

Uti Ut Knitting Co Building large warehouse, 
120 } y 7 ) f et 3 e rT 

Valatis Harder Manufacturing Co Purchased the 
Wild Cotton Mills Installed rding, spinning, knit- 
ting and finishing ma nery and operate with their 
local plant, making me s high grade ribbed under- 
wear; lso put 2 ew knitting machines in old 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Chapel Hill. Blanche Hosiery Mill Co. Installed 20 
new Mayo machines. 

Durham. Durham Hosiery Mills. Mill No. 2, half 
hose for men, 46 knitting machines (to be increased) 
ind one sewing machine. Started September, 1904. 

Newton. Newton Hosiery Mills. D. J. Carpenter, 
proprietor. Addition built and plant at Valdese re- 
moved here. 

Raleigh. Meirose Knitting Co. Added dye house, 75 
by 42 feet. Equipped with latest improved machin- 
ery 


Salisbury. Salisbury Hosiery Mills, incorporated as 
Salisbury Hosiery Co., capital stock $24,000. Some 
idditional machinery. put in. 

Scotland Neck. Scotland Neck Cotton Mills. 3uild- 
ing addition, 130 by 40 feet, 2 stories, for offices 


cloak room and other purposes. Will also add some 
new machinery. 

Tryon. Tryon Knitting Mill. An addition, 150 by 50 
feet, built to the mill, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ashley. Ambrose West New addition erected and 
machinery added. 

on Heights. Columbus Knitting Mills. Installea 
10 additional m hines. 

Fleetwood Kelchner, D. F. Building addition to mil}! 

Hamburg. Fisher, W. Scott & Son. Installed 3 new 
knitting machines, giving total of 10 knitters and 
3 sleevers in operation. 

Hazleton. Hazle Knitting Mills. Added ten new 
sewing machines. 

Herndon. Geo. W. Malick, Lyons Knitting Mill. Re- 
moved plant from Lyons Station. To double output. 

Mechanicsburg. Black Rock Knitting Company. Re- 
moving entire plant of Potomac Knitting Co. (Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va.), to the mill and also adding 20 
new knitting machines. 

Newport. H. A. Romberger. Addition built to plant 
and 38 new knitting machines put in. Manufacture 
hosiery. 

New Ringgold. Saul, Bible & Young. (Formerly at 
Pottsville.) Built new mill at this place; 19 knitting 
and one sewing machine installed. 

Norristown. Star Knitting Mills, Lewis E. Taubel, 
proprietor. Addition, 80 by 45 feet, 3 stories and 
basement, buiit to mill 

Philadelphia. Alexander Allen. Removed plant from 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., to Randolph street and Colum- 
bia avenue. Operates 38 knitting and 25 sewing 
machines on ladies’ vests 

Philadelphia. Allegheny Hosiery Mills, 1931 Hope 
street. Removed from Trenton avenue and Norris 
street. Added 10 new (National) ribbers. 

Philadelphia. American Textile Co., Church Lane 
and Lena street. Installed 10 knitting machines for 
making 136 needle half hose. 

Philadelphia. John Blood & Bro., Trenton and Alle- 
gheny avenues. New building, 26 by 42 feet, three 
stories, brick, for addition to their plant 

Philadelphia. 3rownhill & Kramer. Removed to 
Memphis and Columbia avenue Built an addition, 
85 by 60 feet. Increased machinery to 6) ribbers and 
100 knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. Carvin Knitting Company, Mascher 
and York streets. Added 22 new Mayo and 10 Mc- 
Michael & Wildman ribbers. 

Philadelphia. Elk Knitting Co., 10th and Diamond 
streets. To increase production for 1905 25 per cent. 
Philadelphia. Fairhill Hosiery Co., 1226 Orkney street 
Purchased American Knitting Co.’s (Waltham, 
Mass.) machinery and removed here. 

Philadelphia. German-American Hosiery Co Capi- 
tal stock increased from $150,000 to $200,000 
Philadelphia. ne, ow Ga. we = Ce Removed to 
larger quarters in old Sanquoit Mill, Randolph 
street and Columbia avenue. 

Philadelphia Novelty Knitting Mills, Feld & Bach- 
arach, proprietors. Removed to 70 and 72 North 4th 
street. Added 12 new machines, giving total of 75 
in plant. 

Philadelphia Saxony Hosiery Co., 2507 Potter street. 
Added 15 new machines, giving plant total] of 175 
Philadelphia. Vesper Hosiery Mills, 1214 Crease street 
Ten new (Standard) machines installed. 

Pittston. Shepparu, Chas. W. New plant erected re- 
place Sheppard Hosiery Co.’s mill destroyed by fire. 
leading. Nolde & Horst. New dye house, 120 by 
30 feet, one and two stories erected and additior 
119 by 100 feet, three stories and basement, to main 

building. 
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Reading. Searles Knitting Co. Installed 20 new ma- 
chines. 

Shamokin. Taubel, W. F. Addition, 125 by 65 feet, 
} stories, built. 

South Bethlehem. Halcyon Knitting Mills. Contem- 
plate adding dye house. 

rowanda. Towanda Knitting Company. Hosiery 
(Formerly W. J. Young’s mill.) Installed dye plant. 
Williamstown. Durbin, J. W. & Sons. Installed sev- 
eral new full automatic Hemphill machines. 

Womelsdorf. Heister & Hirst. Rebuilt plant destroyed 
by fire; equipped with 35 knitting machines for cot- 
ton half hose. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Biddle Mfg. €o Rebuilt bleaching plant; 
also put in add..ional knitting machinery. 
Lenoir City. Dixie Mills Making arrangements to 


iild a cotton mill. Will install 6,000 mule spindles. 
Contract to be placed prior to the new year. 


Nashville. Nashville Hosiery Mills Co. Purchased 
Limestone Hosiery Co.’s plant (Athens, Ala.), and 
removed here. Now operate 122 automatic knitters, 
134 rib machines, and 48 sewing machines on chil- 
dren’s ribbed hosiery. 


VERMONT. 


Bennington Bradford Knitting Mills Installed new 
ribbed knitting machines. 


VIRGINIA. 


Lynchburg. Providence Hosiery Mill, O. Nestler & 
Sons, proprietors. Built new dye house and added 
1 finishing plant to mill 

Roanoke Roanoke Knitting Mill. Installed 40 ad 
ditional machines in the plant. 

Williamsburg. Williamsburg Knitting Mill Co. Built 
addition, 45 by 35 feet, and 60 by 19 feet, 2 stories 

‘ 


Installed sets cards and 1,440 spindles for making; 


SILK 


CONNECTICUT. 

New London Brainerd & Armstrong Co. Built new 
iddition, 170 feet long, 4 stories, brick. 

South Manchester Cheney Bros. New office building 

i, 120 by 40 feet, 2 stories, brick. Combing de- 
partment removed into old mill and space vacated 
itilized for folding department. 

Watertown Heminwa & Bartlett Silk Co. New 
boiler house built. Installed 150 horsepower boiler 
ind new engine. Building addition to plant, 75 by 
72 feet. 





erecté 


MARYLAND. 
Hagerstown. Haverstown Silk Company. Building a 
new mill, 150 by 50 feet, four stories. Expect to have 
completed in January. Will install 50 looms. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton. American Silk Manufacturing Co. Removed 
plant from Eden, Pa., to this place. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bath. 3ath Silk Mfg. Co. Increased capital to $25,000. 
Installed 20 more looms, making total of 70. 

Berwick. Colonial Spinning Mills. Addition built to 
plant and additional machinery installed, doubling 

ipacity. 

Bradford. Henrv Leon Addition built to mill and 
7,500 new spindles installed 

Danville. Hartman, F. Q. Installed 3,000 additional 
spindles. 

Harrisburg. Harrisburg Silk Mi!l, Pelgram & Meyer.. 


Installed ten (10) new looms and changed others 
over for making fancy silks. 

Littlestown. Littlestown Silk Co. Installed 6 new 
looms and other machinery. 

Philadelphia. Kensington Silk Dye Works, 218 E 
Norris street. Purchased by Wm. Russell and Ed 
gar K. Frank. Various changes made, including in 
tallation of filtration system. 

Philadelphia. Killian Manufacturing Co. New build 
ing erected, 49 by 61 feet, one story and basement 
Edgemont and Orthodox streets Installed some 
new looms and use electricity. 

Philadelphia. Pine Tree Silk Mills Co. Coral and 
Adams streets. Added number of automatic higt 
speed ribbon looms and new box looms for broa 
silk department. 

Philadelphia. Seidman & Sons Mfg. Co., 234 N. 2 
street. Added two new looms and new 15 horse 
power gas engine. 

Philadelphia. Westermann Mfg. Co. $5,000. 263 
Mascher street. Succeeds S. A. Westermann. Em 
broider hosiery. 

Plymouth. Atwood, M. J. Added 1,500 new spindles 
making a total of 11,500 in plant. 

Pottstowr Champion Siik Mills. Added water soft 
ening plant to dyehouse, with capacity 100,000 
lons daily. 

Scranton. Ashley, Wm. H. Added 2,000 more spin 
dles in plant, giving total of 12,000. 

Scranton. Paul Clemens Silk Mfg. Co. Built 30-foo 
addition, two stories, nd installed 80 new looms. 
Scranton Renard, H. & Son, Taylor. Building new 
mill and will remove to same about August, 1905. 





gal 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAINE. 
Newport Weymouth Wool Pulling Co. New building, 
35 by 40 feet, 2 stories and basement built for wool 
scouring. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro. Wolfenden, R. & Sons. Erected new build- 
ing, 100 by 40 feet, 2 stories for increasing spooling, 
coning and stock rooms. Installed 50 horsepower 


engine. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hooksett. Dundee Mills. Built bleachery 


NEW YORK. 
Newburgh. Newburgh Bleachery. Extensive improve 
ments in fire protection and installed a 4,000,000 gal- 
lon gravity filter 








NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro Coulter & Lowry Co. Addition built, 50 
b 14 feet, two stories. To remove Philadelphia 
here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

North Wales. Asbestos Fibre Spinning Co New 
building erected, 100 by 40 feet, two stories and 
basement. 

Philadelphia. Cox, Geo. S. & Bro Cambria and 
Orme streets. Installed 45 new looms for making 
hair cloth 

Philadelphia. Fairmount Dye Works, 612-628 No. 24th 





street Doubling capacity of bleachery 
Philadelphia. Hulton Dyeing & Finishing Co., 27 
Jasper street Addition built to plant 
Philadelphia Nicetown Dye Works. Erected new 
building on C. street, above Allegheny avenue, and 
removed to same (Capacity 5,000 pounds a day.) 
Philadel! phi John L. Waxler Frankford Rebuilt 
3-story dry room damaged by fire. 
Schuylkil Haver Rowland, Samuel, Schuylkill 


Haven Bleach & Dye Works. Installed new spool- 


ers and cone winding machinery. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bellefont. Whittle Dye Works. Plant destroyed b 


fire, being rebuilt. Main building 250 by 150 feet, 


with nnex, 259 by 75 feet, for gray room nd ble h 
room New engine and dynamo for electric lighting 


to be 


installed 
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WHY TEXTILE GOODS SHOULD BE 
ADVERTISED. 


This is the tenth of a series of papers upon tex- 
tile acvertisirng by Thomas Balmer, advertising 
manager of the three publications of the Butterick 
Publishing Company—The Delineator, The De- 








& i 
signer and the New Idea. 
Necessity and possibilities of textile advertis- 
\ L +1 
i ng irking xtilie goods 
Planning the advertising campaign. 
General publicity and work upon dealers. 
‘tual rience manufacturers whose 
ert gh I u 
6. Brief mment upon six different lines which 
will then be discussed, one at a time, in the six 
wing papers based upon actual statistics col- 
lected at an pens f thousands of dollars and an 
equal vaiue for the time demanded for their collec- 
tion 
Stockings are a great staple, and the manu- 
facture of hosiery is a great industry. 
Like so many of the industries of the 
textile world, hosiery is sold in great quanti- 
1 + 
Every dealer 


ties unidentified in any way 
carries in stock the goods of a great many 
makers which are sold over the counter to 
the customer without any knowledge on the 
customer's part nanufacturer’s name 

What has been proven to be true in the 
manufacture of underwear is even more em- 


phatically true in the manufacture of hosiery. 


The tremendous success of manufacturers 
wh ) have advertis¢ d a given brand of hosiery 
is the most conclusive evidence of the pos- 


1 


sibilities of this particular textile if ade- 
quately advertised. 


[t is a very easv matter to brand a stock- 


1 


ing with a trade mark. Everyone has seen 
the stockings marked simply and neatly with 
the trade mark of those manufacturers who 
are wise enough and far-seeing enough to 
consider the profitable investment in a trade 
iark as well as in a plant and a good product. 
‘The mark which washes out after a few times 
doesn’t in any way disfigure the stockings, 
makes it very easy to identify them, and is the 
customer’s guide to secure good goods and 
the same goods the second time. Only a 
small proportion of the stockings now being 
so!d are branded or advertised, but that pro- 
portion means a big income for two or three 
manufacturers 

The quantity of hosiery sold in the country 
is something beyond calculation. There is 
a population in this country now of over sev- 
entv-five million people, and it is safe to sav 


that with the exception of a very small frac- 
tion, all of them wear stockings or hose. 
Even with the utmost care in the way of darn- 
ing, stockings wear out very fast, and the av- 
erage supply of a given human being in the 
ordinary ranks of life would run to some 
dozen pairs or so a year. Few things are 
bought so constantly, are so easily worn out, 
are so frequently renewed and are so neces- 
sary a part of wearing apparel. Stockings 
are worn by men, women and children. 

The difference between good ones and 
bad ones is great. This difference cannot be 
ascertained by examining the goods. The 
reputation of the manufacturer is the only 
guide which the customer has, or needs. 

The hosiery manufacturer who appreciated 
his opportunity could very easily have a bus- 
iness more profitable and more important 
than that of the National Biscuit Company 


by the very simple process of manufacturing 


stockings either for women and children, ot 
for men, women and children, of a verv good 
quality, at a very fair price, with some special 
features, and by advertising them thoroughly 
and extensively. 

There are hundreds of manufacturers who 
are making good hosiery—hosiery which has 
good talking arguments, hosiery the argu- 
ments about which would appeal to every in- 
telligent man and woman. Most of these 
manufacturers send out their product blindly 
They do not even know where it goes. Thev 
have no idea what retailers sell it, and, there- 
fore, they leave the actual wearers of this 
hosiery to find out its good quality for them- 
selves. 

What is more, when a man or woman has 
worn these stockings successfully, has been 
satisfied with them and desires to get a simi 
lar pair, there is no way for him or her to 
identify them or secure them in any stor 

The amount of wasted business in this ut 
terly antiquated way of selling is bevond cal 
culation. There is no reason why a man 
making a really good brand should not sell 
his stockings over and over again to the same 
people. 

When an average man or woman finds any 
article of wearing apparel that he or she likes, 
the easiest way to be pleased is to buy the 
same thing again. 

More people change the brand of stock- 
ings they buy because they do not know the 
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name of the last satisfactory pair than from 
any innate restlessness. 

On the other hand, any man or woman 
buying stockings which are unsatisfactory 
can avoid getting this brand again by asking 
for an advertised brand with the quality of 
which he is familiar by advertising. 

What I have just said is not mere assertion, 
but it is assertion backed up by the facts. I 
have carried on at great expense and in a 
large number of stores an investigation to 
show the exact state of things in the hosiery 
departments. These tables prove conclu- 
sively that very few people ask for stockings 
by name. They show that customers ask for 
advertised stockings, and that when a cus- 
tomer asks for an advertised brand of stock- 
ings, she usually gets it. This proves that 
customers made by advertising are sure of 
their ground. 

The percentage of inquiries for advertised 
brands bears the same relation to the total 
demand for stockings that the amount of 
money spent in advertising stockings bears 
to the unadvertised possibilities. In other 
words, the success of manufacturers who ad- 
vertise stockings is proof conclusive that the 
great majority of manufacturers do not grasp 
their opportunities. 

The table marked “Summary” proves that 
when a customer asked for unspecified stock- 
ings it was harder to sell her than when she 
asked for a given brand; that in a great many 
cases more of an advertised brand were sold 
than were asked for, and that customers who 
departed without buying anything were those 
who asked for unspecified stockings. Also 
note that the unspecified stockings are con- 
siderably more than half of the total quantity. 

This demand for unspecified stockings is 
the natural and legitimate field for some ad- 
vertiser intelligent enough to grasp the stock- 
ing situation and solve it. 

Note the reasons given by customers for 
asking for a given stocking. One reason is 
that the last purchase was satisfactory. This 
applies only to advertised brands. Undoubt- 
edly a great many customers purchase satis- 
factory stockings, but cannot identify them, 
and therefore cannot ask for them a second 
time. Notice also that three per cent. asked 
for quality, that seven per cent. asked for fast 
color, that nine per cent. preferred durability, 
and that four per cent. liked the brand, which 
is practically the same as “last purchase satis- 
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factory,” although it might mean that they 
were convinced by the arguments of the ad- 
vertisers. A number of other qualities men- 
ttioned are “soft finish,” “tops suitable for 
garters,” “keep in shape,” “washable,” “non- 
shrinking,” “‘double soles.” 

All these are lines of arguments to be fol- 
lowed by the advertiser who wishes to appeal 
to the stocking-buying public. 

You will also notice under the column 
“Why did you sell the brand that was sold?” 
that five per cent. of the stockings sold were 
the store’s own brand. The manufacturer 
can rest assured that the store will push its 
own brand wherever possible, and that the 
only way to offset this is for the manufact- 
urer to advertise his own brand so strongly 
that the arguments of the saleswoman will 
not prevail against the woman’s convictions. 

Notice also that only a very small per- 
centage were influenced by price. 

These tables should be studied by every 
manufacturer of hosiery. They are a guide 
to public opinion. 

A separate investigation carried on through 
the columns of the Butterick Trio has re- 
vealed some further interesting statistics. 

Black Cat hosiery is probably the most 
widely advertised hosiery, and it is repre- 
sented in this column, “What brand or 
make do you use or buy?” by 477, with 251 
for Onyx, 229 for York Knitting Mills, 149 
for Hermsdorf, and 149 for Fay. These fig- 
ures are in proportion to the amount of ad- 
vertising done by the different houses and 
are away ahead of the combined demand for 
less known brands. 

The column headed “Exchange,” which 
means “to what brand would you change if 
you stopped wearing the brands you are us- 
ing?” shows that in almost every case the 
change would be made to advertised brands, 
although you will notice that a very small 
percentage would change at all. 

As a very large percentage of the people 
buying the higher grades of stockings are 
using advertised brands, it is safe to assume 
that the manufacturer who advertises makes 
a stocking worth advertising. It is hardly fair 
to assume that the manufacturer who doesn’t 
advertise is not proud of his goods. Yet I 
believe that the time will come when this will 
be true, and that advertising will be one of 
the greatest evidences of merit. 

THOMAS BALMER. 
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STOCKINGS 


2. For what purpose 3. Why did she ask for it? 
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4. What did you sell her? 8. 6. Why did you not sell? 
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For detailed analysis see next page 
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WHAT DID YOU 
SELL HER? 


1, see foregoing page) 
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S. Why did you sell it? 
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SEPARATE SPECIAL INVESTIGATION 


Women’s Hosiery 
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THE MANUFACIURE OF SILK FROM 
FIBRE TO FABRIC. 


¥. 


WEIGHTING OF SILK. 


The boiling off process, to which raw silk 
fibre is subjected while cleaning and remov- 
ing the glue or sericin, causes a loss in weight 
of from 15 to 30 per cent., according to the 
degree of boiling off given to the silk. For 
quite a while tnis loss was regarded by the 
silk manufacturer as unavoidable, but prefer- 
ence was soon given to dyers who could re- 
turn a weight of dyed silk equal to the raw 
silk supplied, thus it became, especially in the 
black silk trade, the custom to bring the silk 
up to the same weight, or in many cases even 
more than the original weight. To do this, 
recourse was had to the fact that salts or 
compounds of iron and tin, when brought 
into contact with the silk fibre, are more or 
less decomposed, and oxides of those metals 
are deposited on the silk, giving in turn, by 
repeated treatments, a considerable degree 
of artificial weighting to the silk under opera- 
tion. 

When dyeing black silk by the use of 
nitrate of iron in combination with tannin 
matters like catechu, galls, logwood, etc., this 
weighting is easily and readily effected by 
alternate treatments with the iron salt and 
tannin matters, and by the addition of tin 
salt, it is possible to increase the weight of 
the silk to three times its original weight. 

As iron tends to darken silk, it cannot be 
used for weighting the latter when the same 
is to be dyed in colors, so that recourse is had 
to perchloride of tin, which weights silk in a 
satisfactory manner, and at the same time 
permits the dyeing of such tin-weighted silks 
in any color desired. Tin perchloride comes 
in the market in two forms, either as a strong 
and corrosive liquid, or in the form of white 
solid lumps of a hygroscopic nature. 





It can be made by the dyer himself, in the 
following manner: 1 Ib. of tin crystals is dis- 
solved in 1 lb. of hydrochloric acid. Next 
add 3 oz. chlorate of potash in small quanti- 
ties at a time, since there is a considerable 
amount of chemical action going on, and 
some degree of caution must be exercised in 
mixing the ingredients. Stoneware jars are 
the best to use in carrying on the work. 
Whether bought ready made or prepared as 
described, the tin chloride liquor is diluted to 
the strength of 50 deg. Tw. Do not make 
the solution stronger, since tin chloride 
liquors of over 60 deg. Tw. tend to act upon 
and disintegrate the silk fibre. 

The silk is well immersed in this liquor and 
left for about two hours, after which it is 
taken out, and the surplus liquor run out and 
allowed to run back into the jars, since the 
said liquor can be used again and again, by 
replenishing the solution with new, strong 
liquor from time to time, in order to keep 
the same up to its required degree of 
strength. After the silk has been wrung, it 
is well washed in water, then passed through 
a bath of 4 oz. per gallon of soda. These two 
operations, of immersing the silk in tin 
chloride liquor and in turn washing the said 
silk thus treated, are repeated as often as is 
necessary to bring the silk up to the desired 
weighting. 

After being thus weighted the silk is ready 
for dyeing. 

By alternating baths of tannic acid with 
the tin it is possible to add considerably to 
the weighting power of the tin baths. 

This weighting does not add anything to 
the color of the silk, so that, as mentioned 
before, silk thus treated can be dyed in the 
most delicate colors, as for example, light 
shades of blue, red, yellow, green, etc., etc. 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


is made by treating cotton or other cellulose 
material with a mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acid at a low temperature, which converts it 
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into nitrocellulose, which is then dissolved in 
a mixture of acetone, acetic acid and amyl 
alcohol, equal volumes of each of the three 
This 
substance is expressed from capillary orifices, 
and instantly solidifies on contact with the 
atmosphere, by reason of the evaporation of 
the acetone, and forms solid, silky, lustrous 
which in turn are reeled, doubling 
Artificial silk in this state 
is an inflammable and explosive product, due 


components giving the best results. 


threads, 


two or three ends. 


to the presence of the nitrocellulose, and this 
has to be remedied to render it safe for use. 
For this purpose suitable reducing agents, 
such as hydro-sulphurous acid, ammonium 
are employed in order to 
or par- 
tially denitrated cellulose, according to the 
The hanks of threads 


sulphydrates, etc., 
the nitrocellulose, to totally 
reaction. 


length of the 


~ 


are immersed in the solution for several 
urs, then washed in pure water and suit- 
ably dried. Two or three of these threads 


are then united into one thread, and reeled. 
The coloring of the threads is 
preparing the mixture for making the thread. 

Artificial 
semblance to natural silk, and has very nearly 


' 
done when 


silk bears a very deceptive re- 


t] lustre. It is of higher specific grav- 


1ie@ same 
but lacks the great tensile strength and 
of the latter, drawback 


elasticity and has the 


of being unable to stand immersion in warm 
baths. 


Artificial silk has not met with that success 


that was predicted for it, but it has found 
some uses in the manufacture of braids, etc. 
rESTS FOR DETECTING ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
In view of the considerably lower value of 
the artificial silks, it becomes important that 
means of identifying these should be had. 
lhe most suitable indications are the chemi- 
cal and physical characteristics, the inferior 
strength and elasticity of artificial silks, and 
their deficiency in the “crackling” feeling, 
being properties made use of in distinguish- 
ing from true silk. The specific gravity of 


artificial silk is 1.49 while that of true silk 
1.357 and 1.367. Chemical 


a great extent, owing to 


ranges between 


tests are used to 
positive results. 
As collodion silks always contain some 


nitro-compound, they give a blue color with 
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diphenylamine and sulphuric acid, while 
natural silk is uncolored. 

In water, all kinds of artificial silks expand, 
and alcohol or glycerine will cause them to 
contract again. 

In strong sulphuric acid, collodion silk 
swells rapidly and dissolves; cellulose silk 


gradually becomes thinner and dissolves; 
gelatine silk only dissolves on heating 


strongly. 

Cold concentrated hydrochloric acid has 
little action on the silks, but on warming it 
rapidly dissolves gelatine silk. 

Acetic acid causes a slight swelling, and 
gelatine silk almost entirely if 
boiled in it. 

Chromic acid (a half saturated solution) 
dissolves all artificial silks in the cold; real 
silk dissolves more slowly. 

Caustic potash (40 per cent.) 
gelatine silk rapidly; collodion and cellulose 
silks swell, but do not dissolve even on boil 
ing, the liquid, however, becoming yellow. 
Natural silk is dissolved on boiling, but the 
liquid remains colorless. 


dissolves 


dissolves 


Ammoniacal copper oxide causes collodion 
silk to swell quickly and then dissolve; cellu 
lose silk swells less rapidly; gelatine silk is 
insoluble, but stains the liquid a bright violet 

Alkaline copper glycerine dis- 
solves natural silk immediately when heated 
tussah and gelatine silks dis- 
solve when boiled for one minute; the other 
artificial silks are untouched. 

Solutions of potassium iodine color artifi 


cial silks an intense red or reddish brown, 


solution 


to $o degree Ss: 


the color vanishing on washing with water, 
leaving collodion silks a transient greyish 
blue. Cellulose silk does not exhibit this 
blue. 

[odine and sulphuric acid stains natura] 
silk yellow, a gelatine silk yellowish to red 
dish brown, collodion silks deep blue (violet 
shade), and cellulose silk pure blue. 

Solutions of zine chloride and iodine, color 
bluish violet, cellulose silk 
greyish blue to greyish violet, while gelatine 
silk and natural silk become yellow and dis- 
integrate. In burning, gelatine silk resem- 
bles natural silk; the other artificial silks 
suggest cotton. 


collodion | silk 
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TO TEST THE QUALITY OF SILK, 


as used in the construction of a fabric, tear 
the latter both lengthwise and crosswise. If 
it gives way readily in either direction, it 
indicates that either the dye has destroyed 
the strength, or the threads are composed 
of silk waste. 

Pure silk, properly dyed, is the strongest 
of fibres. 

Nearly all the cheaper dyes, particularly 
the dark and black have a basis of 
metallic salts that weaken the fibres. 

Ravel out the fabric, and examine care- 
fully the quality of the warp and _ filling. 
Sometimes a pure silk warp is woven in con- 
nection with a neavily loaded filling, at oth- 
ers, the filling, which comes on the face, is of 


s? 


ones, 


pure silk, while the remainder is of inferior 
silk. 

The pure silk, unloaded, is of a brilliant 
lustre and soft to the touch. If the lustre has 
been artificially produced, the fibre is harsh 
and brittle. If it is silk, but loaded with 
metallic dye, the fibre looks like cotton, but 
is somewhat softer. 

Another test of quality is to pull out 
threads, both warp and filling ways, and try 
their strength. Catch them with both hands 
about an inch apart, give a quick outward 
jerk, and note the force necessary to break 
them. Then try to tear the silk along the 
lines that the threads come out of. If it 
parts so obstinately that there are puckers 
along the tear, it is proof that it will wear 
well. 

\ test for detecting either weighting or 
If it 
is pure and properly dyed, it will take fire 
with difficulty. 
flame is withdrawn, leaving a charred mass 
that is nearly jet black. Weighted silk takes 
fire readily, and once burning, will smoulder 


adulteration of fibre is by burning it. 


It will go out as soon as the 


through the piece, leaving ashes that keep 
the shape of the cloth, and are of a light yel- 
lowish-red color. 

The requisites of a thoroughly good silk 
strength, smoothness, lustre and rich- 
without weight, no matter how thick 
the texture. Adulteration invariably causes 
a harsh feeling. 


are 


ness, 


In heavy weaves, such as 
brocade, it is particularly important to see 


NOVEL DRYING MACHINE 
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that the foundation is of sound, firm silk, as 
otherwise the fabric will not repay the cost 
of making. ) 

For drapery and upholstery, one seldom 
wants to buy pure silk; a well made mixed 
silk and woolen fabric will not only usually 
last longer than pure silk when applied to 
furniture, but it will hang better when used 
for curtains or portieres. 

Artificial silk burns up quickly, almost like 
paper, and gives off a smell similar to burnt 
cotton. 

‘iiisntninsaicsiiaitiitiiniadeaiain 


A NOVEL TENTERING AND DRYING MA- 
CHINE FOR SILK FABRICS. 


In this machine the tentering is obtained 
by drawing the fabric forward by parallel 
chains, undulated or guided in a curved path 
in a horizontal plane, thus making a kind of 
zig-zag travel for the fabric through the ma 
chine. 

The construction and operation of the ma 
chine is best shown by means of the accom- 

iL 28 


2 3 
3 6 





panying illustration, which is a plan view of 
the machine, also showing the passage of the 
fabric through the machine and the positions 
occupied by the filling threads in the fabric 
at different points of the travel. 

Referring to the illustration, the tentering 
apparatus consists of two parallel chains, on 
which the two edges, 1, of the fabric are fixed 
by nippers. These chains are guided by rollers 
2 and 3, as shown, thus making the curved 
path of travel, previously mentioned, but at 
the same time said chains continue to be par 
allel with each other throughout the travel. 
In this way, the filling threads, 4, preserve the fl 
same length in the straight part of their 
travel, and also in the curved part when said 
threads remain perpendicular to the edges of 
the fabric, which condition, however, cannot 
always be had, since certain fabrics are pre- 
sented to tentering machines with very irreg- 
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ular filling, and if the filling is presented ob- 
liquely, as at 5, in the curved part of the travel 
it might undergo lengthening or stretching 
sufficiently to cause breakage. To prevent 
this, the set of pulleys, 2, on one side of the 
machine are made movable in the longitudi- 
nal direction, so as to reduce the tension on 
the fabric when necessary, for this purpose 
the slide, 6, carrying the pulleys being moved 
in either direction by. means of a hand 
wheel, 7. The necessary tension of the filling 
threads, which permits of obtaining the best 
tentering results, without risk of tearing the 
fabric, requires that the tension of said filling 
threads be varied at each instant, whereas for 
the final width of the fabric, obtained during 
drying, the same should generally be con- 
stant. To obtain the first condition, the set 
of pulleys, 2 and 3, on one side are made mov- 
able transversely from the fabric by means of 
a screw, 8, which is operated at the proper 
moment by the same operator who controls 
the longitudinal motion of the pulleys. 

While the fabric is traversing the curved 
path, which produces the tentering, the cloth 
is most liable to be torn when the warp and 
filling threads form the greatest angle with 
each other. These risks of tearing are dimin- 
ished by slightly reducing the tension of the 
filling threads at the moment when they make 
the greatest angle with the warp threads. 

This is accomplished by having a slight 
difference in the diameters of the pulleys of 
the two sets, the large pulleys, 3, being sit- 
uated at the outside of the selvages, 1, of the 
fabric. With this arrangement, where the fill- 
ing is inclined on the warp, as at 4, said filling 
is a little shorter than when it is perpendicular 
to the warp, as at 9. 

During the tentering process, the central 
part of the fabric follows the same path of 
travel as the selvages, due to the pull on the 
filling threads. This pull is greater in propor- 
tion as the fabric itself is stretched in the di- 
rection of its length. In order to reduce this 
increase of tension of the filling threads as 
much as possible, which otherwise might be 
injurious during the tentering, it is necessary 
to reduce the tension of the fabric in the di- 
rection of its length during the process, con- 
sistent with proper work. 

On the other hand, during drying, the 
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fabric generally requires to be stretched in 
every direction, and in order to have it suffi- 
ciently stretched lengthwise, rollers 10, 11, 
are placed in front of the drying drum, 12, for 
this purpose. 


——<————<§$——_— 


PRACTICAL POINTS ON STRETCHING, 
ROLLING AND GIGGING, WITH A DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION OF THE MACHINERY 
USED. 





(Continued from November.) 


With reference to the next question, that 
of the tension of the goods, we come to a 
tuatter which requires the most careful atten- 
tion and manipulation of the operator. It has 
always been one of the greatest and most 
important points to builders of gigs to con- 
struct a machine by means of which it is pos: 
sible to regulate properly the tension of the 
cloth as it is stretched before the cylinder of 
the gig, in order to allow the machine to do 
its most effective work and yet bring about 
the best results in the cloth. The difficulty, 
however, is one natural to the process, the 
trouble resting not so much with the machine 
as it is with the goods. If every piece of 
goods that has to be gigged came to the 
machine in exactly the same condition as 
regards weight, stock and construction, then 
the matter of tension would be very simple 
indeed. However, this is not the case, since 
fabrics vary so much in weight that an equa! 
tension on two different pieces which differ 
slightly in weight per yard would result in a 
perceptible alteration in the appearance of 
the face of the goods, and which difference 
would only be heightened during the succes- 
sively following procedures at finishing. 
Again, differently constructed fabrics take in 
turn differently to gigging, and when the 
latter process must be always more or less 
regulated to suit the kind of cloth under 
operation. If for example the pieces of cloth 
under operation are made with a different 
number of picks to the inch, then the same 
amount of tension given to the fabric cannot 
possibly bring about similar results. Thus it 
will be advisable for the operator to know 
enough about the conditions of the goods to 








be gigged, in order to be able to regulate the 
tension so as to produce as nearly as possible 
uniform results to fabrics under operation. 
This, however, is no easy task and can only 
be accomplished after considerable experi- 
ence and skill on the part of the operator. 
This difference in tension as required for dif- 
ferent fabrics, may not amount to very much 
where the goods are heavy and do not require 
a great amount of work; but if the goods 
happen to be light and the gigging corre- 
spondingly light, the difference in tension 
required is then quite an item. 

As regards the third point, the condition of 
the cloth in the process, there are two differ- 
ent questions that arise. These are the dif- 
ferences between wet and dry gigging. 

Where the cloth is gigged damp or wet, 
the fibres will naturally tend to lie down close 
to the body of the fabric, and when the piece 
gets to the shear, the revolver blades pass 
over them and leave them much as the gig 
left them, at least so far as the bottom is con- 
cerned. The cause of this is found in the 
nature of the wet fibre, and more readily re- 
tains its position when damp. The teasel 
serves to comb and lay the nap in a certain 
way, and when the shear gets at it, it is with 
difficulty that it touches it at all. In crop- 
ping, a wire raising brush, runs a little faster 
than the goods, raises the nap perfectly. 

The wetting of the goods is accomplished 
by means of an ordinary sprinkling can, or by 
a series of perforated pipes, so arranged as 
to eject a stream of water at the proper time 
and place. It is in this way that such goods 
as doeskins, broadcloths and beavers, some 
kinds of worsteds, etc., are treated, and it is 
the distinguishing feature of many of the 
finest finishes in the market. 

By the other method of gigging dry, a 
different kind of finish entirely is produced. 
The fibres being dry do not retain the posi- 
tion which they are given by the action of the 
teasel, but have a tendency to stand up in 
their natural position, the teasel points get 
down further into the body of the goods, and 
thus work up a fuller and richer nap, and 
leave it in such a condition that the blades of 
the shear can readily reach most all the 
fibres. None of the fibres are lying down 
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close to the weave of the goods, and there 
are none of them but what can be brought 
up into contact with the shears by the use o: 
a hard brush which every shear contains. 
The character which this treatment gives to 
the finish may be described as a close, thread 

bare or clear face finish, the nap as raised by 
the gig being in turn cut off by the shear 

Clear face goods, many classes of dress 
goods, and worsteds and fancy cassimeres, 
are as a rule finished by means of dry 
gigging. 

In both cases, whether wet or dry gigging. 
care must be taken not to push the cloth too 
forcibly on to the teasels, or a tender fabri: 
will be the result. The teasels should be 
started slowly and gradually and with the old 
est and softest teasels first, then the sharper 
may be used as the work progresses. Again 
there is a certain limit for gigging, to go be 
yond which is harmful to the strength of the 
fabric thus treated. To give, therefore, to all 
pieces of certain style of fabric the same kind 
of treatment will in a great many instances 
result in failure, for although some of the 
pieces will finish perfect, others will bs 
spoiled. Therefore, in order to perform gig 
ging intelligently, it is necessary for the fin 
isher to study the construction of the goods 
carefully, he must see what kind and amount 
of gigging each individual piece may need or 
is able to stand. 

THE UP AND DOWN SINGLE CONTACT GIG. 

With reference to the style of gigs used, 
this gig, as the oldest and most simple gig, 
will be best mentioned first. The same con 
sists of a framework which supports a large 
cylinder from 36 to 40 inches in diameter 
upon which the slats containing the teasels 
are placed and by one or the other contriv- 
ance held in place. Above and below this 
cylinder are found the cloth receiving rolls 
and a little way above the bottom roll and 
also below the top roll there are brackets 
supporting smaller guide rolls, the upper on 
being movable so that it can be slid in or out 
at will. Before the cloth is put on the ma- 
chine, the slats in the cylinder are examined 
as to the sharpness of the teasels, remember- 
ing that all gigging must be started with dull 
teasels, since the fibres on the surface of the 
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fabric are all more or less heavily felted or 
matted down to the body of the cloth, and 
when if teasels with sharp points were used, 
they would take hold too hard and the fibres 
would be torn out, both to the injury of the 
cloth as well as the teasels. After the proper 
teasels, i. e., “work” has been put on the 
cylinder, the fabric is put on with the head 
or number end on top, that is, the end from 
which the nap is intended to run. 

[he top as well as the bottom cloth rolls, 
previously referred to, are provided with 


f a length sufficient to go once 
around the roll and then reach to the other. 
Each apron is fastened to hooks on the roll, 
the other end being either wired or sewed to 


aprons ¢ 


the respective end of the cloth, i. e., one 
apron to the head end of the fabric, the other 
apron to the other end of the fabric. 

\fter threading the fabric to the apron of 
the top roll, the guide roll, previously men- 
tioned, as below the top roll is then run out 
its full length and the cloth run on the top 
roll, starting the machine, by moving the 
shipper handle to the right as far as it will go. 

This shipping mechanism is such that when 
the top roll is engaged by turning the handle 
to the right, the bottom roll is released and 
will turn as the top roll pulls the cloth up- 
ward. If again, the handle is turned to the 
left, the top roll is released and the bottom 
roll engaged, whereas when the handle is 
pushed in the centre, both rolls are released 
and therefore stand still, the cylinder alone 
keeping rotating. 

As soon as the cloth is very nearly wound 
on the top roll, the shipper lever is placed in 
its centre notch, which stops the rotation of 
the two cloth rolls, and when the apron of 
the bottom roll is sewed or wired to the other 
end of the cloth in the same manner as done 
with the head end of the fabric, taking care 
to have the apron run outside of the bottom 
guide roll. The shipper handle of the ma- 
chine is then turned to the left, which sets 
the bottom roll in motion and in turn winds 
the cloth, as coming from the top roll, on 1t. 
Each of the cloth rolls are provided with 
a brake by which the tension of the cloth is 
controlled. 

The brake is now applied to the top roll 


until the required tension is reached and the 
top guide roll is run in until the cloth is 
brought lightly into contact with the teasels 
on the cylinder. When the cloth is run on 
the bottom roll and the apron has reached as 
far as the bottom guide roll in its downward 
course, the shipper lever is then turned to the 
extreme right and the cloth begins to travel 
upward. The brake, i. e., tension on the top 
roll is now released and applied to the bottom 
roll, and as soon as the apron is past the 
cylinder, the upper guide roll is turned some- 
what inward so as to bring the cloth some- 
what more, i. e., harder in contact with the 
teasels. 

When the end of the cloth has passed the 
upper guide roll, what is termed as one “run” 
of the fabric has been completed and by this 
unit of work the amount of gigging done is 
expressed, by what we mean that for exam- 
ple ‘four runs” means that the cloth in ques- 
tion has passed over the cylinder eight times, 
i. e., has passed from top to bottom roll four 
times. 

Now upon examination of the slats it will 
be found that the teasels have gathered and 
retained any amount of fibres, as combed 
from the cloth and known as “gig flocks,” in 
fact enough to make it impossible for the 
teasels to do any more work, and, therefore, 
the slats, i. e., the teasels must be cleaned 
from these gig flocks. Various methods are 
employed for doing this work. In some mills 
they are cleaned by means of hand cards, 
whereas in other mills the slats are turned on 
the cylinder, thus presenting a fresh side of 
the teasels for gigging, and then when both 
sides of the slats have become filled with 
flocks, they are taken out of the cylinder and 
brushed, i. e., cleaned on a special machine 
(revolving brush) provided for this purpose. 
Next the fabric is turned bottom end up, and 
the truck turned. What was before the last 
end, but is now first, is then sewed or wired 
to the top apron and the goods run on the 
top roll; the bottom apron is then put in and 
the process of gigging as explained before 
repeated, this procedure being known as 
“reversing.” 

Up to this point most all the goods are 
treated practically alike, but now we face the 
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question of the finish for the fabric required, 
regulating the further process of gigging; 
the process until now explained having been 
more particularly only quoted in order to be 
able to explain the general construction and 
operation of the most simple built gig, but 
which, at the same time, holds good in its 
principle for any make of modern gigs, the 
construction of which will be later on treated. 

A feature of the greatest importance in 
connection with gigging is the grading of the 
slats into sets of different and increasing 
degrees of sharpness in order to be able to 
give fabrics of one style practically the same 
amount of gigging, and not have some of 
them treated one way and the others another 
way. To do this properly, the number of 
slats required to fill the cylinder must be 
taken into account and this number divided 
into sets with equal numbers; and have that 
many degrees of sharpness of teasels, how- 
ever, when dealing with face finished fabrics, 
it will be advisable to have more degrees of 
sharpness to slats than could be well made 
by dividing the slats of one cylinder into sets, 
in this case, for example, grading the slats in 
sets of six each and make from eight to ten 
grades of teasels. This grading of the teasels 
is made necessary for the reason that all gig- 
ging must be started with dull teasels, and 
the sharpness of the teasels used increased as 
the progress of gigging demands. If we 
would start with all, or even too much, new 
work, i. e., slats of new teasels, known as 
“breakers,” both the fabric as well as the 
teasels would suffer, for, being stiff and 
sharp, the points of the teasels would, as soon 
as they come in contact with the cloth, get 
caught in the felt and tear out the fibres, thus 
destroying the strength as well as the finish 
of the cloth under operation, and at the same 
time the tease] points would become so muti- 
lated: the slat would be of very little use 
thereafter. 

Always remember that during gigging, to 
closely examine how well the felt is raised, 
as well as the strength of the cloth, so that 
no tender fabric will result. The slats must 
also be carefully watched, in order that the 
several grades are kept at a uniform sharp- 
ness, as well as to use up the slats, i. e., 
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teasels in the frame, completely. It certainly 
will be understood, that slats, i. e., teasels as 
used correspondingly change in their grade, 
i. e@., gigging properties. 

When testing the fabric under operation 
for its strength, take both of your hands and 
pass the cloth between the forefinger and 
thumb of each hand, having the thumb on 
top, and bring the hands close enough to- 
gether to have the finger ends touch each 
other, then hold the cloth tight between the 
fingers and bring the knuckles of the thumb 
together, being careful’ that the cloth will not 
slip between the fingers. In this way you wi!l 
readily ascertain the strength of the cloth 
under operation. It is a well known fact that 
by means of this procedure, by some practice 
you are able to burst the strongest fabric. 
However, it is not at all necessary for you to 
do this, simply strain the fabric gradually and 
you can easily note when there is a tendency 
for the goods to part. Always test the fabric 
near the end, in order that if a hole is burst 
in the cloth, the damage thus done will be a 
minimum expense to the mill. 

In order to ascertain the amount of gig- 
ging given a fabric, insert one of the small 
blades of a penknife under the nap and liit 
and lay back the fibres, in this manner ex- 
posing the ground. You can easily tell if all 
the fibres are raised or if some of them still 
cling to the body of the structure. 

Never take a fabric from the gig until thus 
tested with reference to its strength, and more 
particularly yet, regarding nap sufficiently 
raised, and there will be no trouble at the 
shear and goods will not have to be sent back 
to be regigged. 

Besides the single contact gig previously 
explained, there are several makes of other 
gigs in the market, viz: the up and down 
two contact gig, the rotary gig, and the two 
cylinder gig, everyone having their special 
points of advantage in their construction, 
their chief aim being increases in production, 
without increase in labor. 

THE UP AND DOWN TWO CONTACT GIG 
will do much more work per day and per man 
than the common up and down single contact 
machine previously explained, the increased 
output being effected by a cylinder of in- 
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reased diameter (42 inches) with two appli- 
ations of the cloth to it. Two large adjust- 
able contacts or breasts, in this machine, are 


the means for about doubling the amount of 


gigging as compared to the single contact 
gig. These two applications have a quick 
‘ting geared adjustment from two of the 
heaviest possible contacts, to a distance of 
four or five inches entirely free from the cyl- 
nder, which feature enables the operator to 
ynveniently run on new pieces, sew the 
seams and apply temples or stretcher sticks. 
The path of the cloth is free from sharp 
turns and any number of temples will run 
nicely on it. Reversing and stopping the 
loth is governed by one lever, independent 
f other motions. The friction to the cloth 
olls are handy, efficient, and capable of the 
heaviest or lightest tensions. There are 
twenty-four iron flats to the cylinder used in 
ynnection with this gig, and which are stag- 
gered or set alternately to the right and left 
by pairs so the cross irons will not rotate in 
he same line. 
Special attachments as may be used in 
ynnection with this gig are a rolling attach- 
lent located in front of the machine, which 
ls the cloth onto a removable wood roll 
om the lower draft roll. It is operated by 
lutch, and will make a hard, even roll. A 
linder vibrator, for a two-inch stroke, is 
inother one of these attachments, and which 
by means of vibrating the cylinder during 
sigging will greatly assist the teasels in rais- 
ng a most uniform even nap all over the sur- 


face of the fabric. A sprinkler pipe is placed 
ist beneath the lower cloth application, and 
vhich applies water directly to the face of the 
fabric under operation. Two stretch rolls, one 
for each contact, are also sometimes met with 
in this construction of a gig. If required, a 
ne-contact attachment, by which the cloth 
is brought only in one long application to 
the cylinder, is furnished, and when the ma- 
chine then can be used either as a single con- 
tact or two-contact machine as preferred for 
‘ertain fabrics made by the mill. 


THE ROTARY GIG, 


In this make of a gig the cloth after once 
put on, the ends are nicely sewn together, 
either by machine or hand, in such a way that 


the seam ends are on the back, presenting a 
smooth face ta the cylinder, the fabric thus 
being made into an endless piece and handled 
in this manner, the cloth running continu- 
ously over the cylinder and through the scray 
as placed beneath the machine, until suff- 
ciently gigged. The machine has a cylinder, 
the same as the other, revolving at from 150 
to 175 r. p. m., but the cloth, instead of roll- 
ing up on drums on top and bottom and get- 
ting only one or two contacts in its passage 
over one side of the cylinder, passes now 
around the cylinder and has either one or 
two contacts on each side of the cylinder, a 
machine in the latter case being known as 
a quadruple acting gig. Once the cloth 
has been started in a rotary gig, the seam 
only has to be watched in order to tell how 
many runs the piece has had. The degree of 
application of cloth to the cylinder in these 
machines is regulated by a hand wheel, con- 
veniently located on the machine, said hand 
wheel operating the contact rolls of the gig 
The rotation of the cylinder is reversible, the 
same being done by means of a cross belt 
provided to this machine besides the straight 
belt (the machine having three pulleys, viz 
two loose pulleys—one for each driving belt 
—and one driving pulley, situated between 
the two loose pulleys). The cross belt turns 
the cylinder in the opposite direction and of 
course the cloth is also run in the other direc- 
tion by means of a lever operating a set of 
gears which reverse the travel of the cloth. 
The guide rolls, one at each side of the ma- 
chine and one at the top, in this gig are trans- 
formed into expansion or stretch rolls, in 
order to keep the surface of the cloth free 
from wrinkles. 

There is a special rotary tease] cleaner 
beneath the cylinder, consisting of a rotary 
wire brush which can be lifted up in contact 
with the points of the teasels by means of 2 
conveniently located hand wheel. The peri- 
pheral speed of this wire brush is in the same 
direction but much faster than that of the 
cylinder, and consequently frees the teasels 
from flocks during the operation of actual 
gigging the cloth, and without stopping or 
reversing the cylinders. This effects a very 
great saving of time over the old method of 
cleaning with hand cards or taking out the 
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teasels slats and applying them by hand to a 
separate rotary brush cylinder cleaning 
machine. 


THE TWO CYLINDER SIX CONTACT GIG. 


The same is the standard machine with 
reference to quality and quantity of work 
done, and is characterized by its smooth and 
noiseless running, accomplishing, as will be 
readily understood, more than two rotary 
gigs could do, permitting contacts and ten- 
sions for each cylinder to be adjusted at will 
while the machine is running, all the opera- 
tions being accomplished by means of con- 
veniently located handles on the machine. 
The power is almost wholly transmitted by 
belts and chain, there being but four gears 
in all, a feature resulting in a quiet and easy 
machine. There are three applications of 
cloth to each cylinder and these are inde- 
pendently adjustable while gigging, so that 
the gig effects for one run, this for each 
cylinder, can be regulated to a nicety; how- 
ever, if it is desired to apply the cloth but 
twice to each cylinder it can be readily done. 
The cylinders may be run in the same or re- 
verse directions by the connecting belt either 
being open or crossed, a tightening pulley 
mounted on an adjusting quadrant, taking 
up this belt when it runs open; certainly * 
handy feature, since it saves splicing the belt 
when reversing the cylinders. The cloth is 
carried through the machine by five draft 
rolls of large diameter, two of which have 
large plate frictions. The tension of the 
cloth can thus be adjusted independently for 
each cylinder according to its work and direc- 
tion of rotation, and all while the machine is 
running. On account of the application rolls 
being covered with brass, the cloth can there- 
fore be left on the rolls over night or any 
length of time without danger of rust marks. 
A large diameter stretch roll is located in 
front of each cylinder, making two to the 
machine, and their stretching capacity is 
adjustable so they may set to stretch the 
fabric under operation, as much or as little 
as wanted within their range. The cloth feed 
can be stopped and the cylinder left running 
by means of a clutch and lever arrangement. 


(Te de continued.) 


THE USE AND ADVANTAGES OF STEEL 
DOUP HEDDLES. 


The greatest disadvantage in gauze or 
leno weaving is the wearing out of the doup, 
caused by the immense amount of chafing 
that the doup is subjected to during weaving. 

Not only is the material these doups are 
manufactured of very expensive—either the 
finest long stapled Sea Island cotton, worsted 
or silk—but the wearing out of the doups 
during weaving requires restringing of new 
doups in their place by the weaver, and thus 
consequent stoppage of loom and loss in 
production to the manufacturer. 

To do away with these regular doups, as 
used for the last one hundred years or more 
for gauze or leno weaving, has been the ob- 
ject of many an inventor. Clumsy con- 
trivances were used to accomplish this pur- 
pose. First, combs with pins; next, clumsy 
wire heddles, being affairs which always 
worked only for low textured fabrics—few 
doups per inch—until we now meet with a 
metal doup heddle, as is shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, which is so con- 
structed that these heddles are applicable to 
high textures, fancy effects, etc., in fact more 
or less do the work required in connection 
with average grades of textiles from regular 
doups. 

No stoppage of loom, no imperfection of 
the fabric caused by broken string doups, 
greater production, etc., are the advantages 
we must accord to this heddle, a description 
of which will be of the greatest of interest to 
designers, weavers and manufacturers of 
leno work. 

The new doup needle as carrying the whip 
thread is connected or pivoted to the heddle 
strips in such manner as to be tilted toward 
one or the other heddle strip by their alter- 
nate operation, being thereby caused to pass 
alternately on one side or the other of the 
standard warp thread or threads extending 
between the heddle strips. 

Of the accompanying illustration, Fig. A 
is a front view of the attachment, and Figs. 
B and C front views of a portion of the at- 
tachment when the same is lifted to throw 
the whip thread to one side on the other, re- 
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spectively, of the standard warp thread or 
threads. 

A description of the construction and 
operation of the new heddle is best given by 
quoting numerals of references accompany- 
ing said illustrations, and of which 1 and 2 
indicate the heddle strips, 3 the doup needle, 
pivoted at its lower end to both heddle strips, 
and 4 is a connecting device, joining the two 
heddle strips and holding them a definite dis- 
tance apart while permitting them to have 





independent vertical movements. Five and 
6 are weights secured, respectively, to the 
lower ends of the heddle strips 1 and 2, which 
weights, however, if desired, may be dis- 
pensed with. Seven and 8 are the cords at- 
tached, respectively, to heddle strips 1 and 2 


and leading to the jacquard or shafts of the 
loom. 

Nine represents the standard warp thread 
or threads, as the case may be, extending be- 
tween the heddle strips 1 and 2. Ten repre- 
sents the whip thread extending through the 
eye of the needle 3. 

Eleven and 12 are thread guides project- 
ing inwardly toward each other from the 
heddle strips 1 and 2, respectively. 

The operation of the new heddle is thus: 
Assuming the device to be in its lowered 
position, as shown by means of Figs. 1 and 
2, the lifting of cord 8 lifts the whole attach- 
ment, comprising both heddle strips and the 
needle. Initially, however, the strip 2 lifts a 
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short distance independently of strip 1, caus- 
ing the needle to be thrown to the left, as 
shown in Fig. B, and as the whole device is 
lifted, the whip thread ro passes to the left 
of the standard warp thread or threads 9; 
guide 11 keeping the standard warp thread 
or threads from catching between strip I and 
needle 3. 

The respective pick of filling is then in- 
serted, the tension upon cord 8 released, and 
when in turn by gravity, the device descends 
to its original position. 

For producing the next pick (twist) the 
cord 7 is lifted, which first throws the needle 
3 to the right, i. e., against strip 2, and then 
lifts the whole device, causing this time the 
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whip thread 10 to pass to the right of the 
standard warp thread or threads, in order to 
produce the required twist effect in the fab- 
ric, the procedure itself, being readily under- 
stood by means of consulting Fig. C. 

Of the accompanying diagrams of woven 
leno fabrics, Fig. D shows such a one as pro- 
duced by means of one whip thread 10, work- 
ing against six standard or ground warp 
threads 9. Diagram E shows the use of two 
sets of doups, a and b, respectively, one whip 
thread working against one standard warp 
thread in either instance, such attachment 
(i. e., doup) being operated upon independ- 
ently from the other. Diagram Fig. F shows 
the formation of a centre selvage as can be 
readily produced by means of the new heddle, 
one whip thread working in this instance 


against two standard threads. 
nated 


A CONTINUOUS CLOTH PRESS. 





This machine is of English origin, and has 
for its object to supplant hydraulic and reg- 
ular rotary presses used; the builders of the 
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round the cloth while it is being passed 
through the rollers. Next, the fabric passes, 
under a suitably placed tension roller, to the 
other section of the press, and which is a du- 
plicate of the first section, but most fre- 
quently is used cold, being used in this con- 
dition for setting the finish as is obtained 1n 
the first section. However, if required tor 
finishing certain fabrics, this second section, 
i. e., the corresponding rollers to the first 
section, can also be heated. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE PRESS. 


The accompanying illustration is a_ side 
elevation of this press, the operation of which 
will be readily understood by quoting nu 
merals of references in connection with the 
description of this press and of which 1, indi- 
cates the first, or heated section, and 2 the 
second, or cold section; the description as 
given in connection with section 1, referring 
at the same time to the corresponding parts 
in section 2. 

A represents the heated central drum or 
main cylinder of the press, resting in the 








machine claiming for its advantages a perfect 
finish which can be varied to suit the require- 
ments of special fabrics, and this in connec- 
tion with an increase in production over 
former makes of machines. 

With reference to its construction, the 
press consists of two sections, each complete 
in itself. The first section consists of a cen- 
trally mounted heated. main cylinder, sur- 
rounded. by smaller cylinders also heated, the 
cloth being passed to receive the finish be- 
tween the large and the small series of roll- 
ers; but to give the finish and to prevent the 
cloth coming in direct contact with the roll- 
ers, two endless sheets or webs of paper sur- 


bearing FE of the hydraulic rams C, as 
mounted on the bed plate J; the said rams ( 
being operated by pumps or other means. D 
represents.the series of six smaller cylinders 
which also are heated, they being fixed in th 
adjustable bearings B, which in turn are car 
ried by a frame B’, to the bed plate J. The 
rollers D are caused to revolve at the same 
superficial speed as the central drum A, by 
means of spur wheels fast to one end of their 
shaft, and which gear into larger wheels fixed 
to the central drum A. F represents two 
endless paper aprons, which pass between the 
surface of the small cylinders D and the cen- 
tral drum A. The upper of these aprons I 
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is passed between rollers K, which in turn 
are also heated, and are mounted in bear- 
ings carried by the framework M, these roll- 
ers serving to keep the bands F at the re- 
quired degree of tension, and to feed them 
at the proper rate of speed between the cen- 
tral drum A and the series of rollers D. These 
rollers D are heated by steam or any other 
medium, and are driven direct by means of 
straps from the machine. The lower apron 
F is carried by rollers K’, which are also 
heated in a similar manner to rollers K, and 
are also driven direct from the machine. Ten 
sion roller N, revolving in steady brackets 
N’, keeps the upper apron F at a suitable de- 
gree of working stretch, i. e., its proper ten 
sion. 

H represents the batches of cloth as are 
located at either end of the machine for let- 
ting off and collecting the pieces of cloth on 
their passage through the machine, and 
which are also driven direct from the ma- 
chine. 

A tension roller O is supported in brackets 
fixed to the framework M between the two 
sections of the machine, and keeps the cloth 
suitably stretched in its passage from the first 
or hot finishing section of the machine to its 
second or cold setting section trough of the 
machine, G indicates the run of the cloth to 
be finished and P a spiral brush between 
which the cloth passes from the delivery 
roller H to the hot cylinder A, this brush 
working the cloth in opposite directions from 
their centers toward their outer ends, and s« 
remove dirt or loose matter and take out the 
creases prior to the cloth being subjected to 
heat and pressure. These brushes are driven 
also from the main shaft of the machine. 

The amount of heat for cylinder A and 
rollers D, K, and K’ of the first section of 
the machine can be readily regulated to a 
nicety, by means of suitable valves, to suit 
any particular finish required for the cloth 
under operation. 

Section 2 of the machine is in all respects 
similar to the one thus explained, except 
that it is entirely distinct from the first sec- 
tion and that its rollers and main cylinder re- 
main cold or at the same temperature as the 
room in which they work, or, again, they may 


be artificially cooled to the necessary degree 
by passing through them cold air, water, etc., 
the object of the cooled rollers being to per- 
manently set the finish put upon the cloth 
by the heated rollers in the first portion of 
the apparatus. 
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Worsted Suiting. 
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Complete Weave 
Repeat 16 X 16 


o 
x 


x xx | xix 
4 % 
Warp:—7,565 ends, 16 harness, straight draw. 


Reed:—14\4 X 8 = 6544 inches wide in loom. 
Dress:- 


rend, 2/48’s worsted, black and — white silk, twist 

rend, 2/4S’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over with 
single 48’s worsted, black. 

6 ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray. 

1end, 2/48’s worste d, black and 200/2’s white, silk twist. 

1end, 2/48’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over with 
single 48’s worsted, black. 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist.. } 


6= f . 
2 ends, 2/48's worsted, dark gray........... <% X16= 64 ends 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray 
x2; 

2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and grav twist , ‘ . 
. ee . ? bl: x< 8=128 ends 

ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist } 2 f 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray.......... \ ) 


2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, black and gray twist. 
2 ends, 2/48’s worsted, dark gray 
256 ends in repeat of pattern. 
Filling: —105 picks per inch, same arrangement as to 
counts and colors as used for warp. 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


————__¢ 


Worsted Melton Suiting. 











Complete Weave. Repeat 32 X 16. 
Warp : —5900 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed : —21 X 4 =70 inches wide in loom, split baskets. 
Dress :— 


a 
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2 ends, 2/32’s worsted, black. 
ends, 2/36’s worsted, dark mix 


Fil 


nds, repeat of pattern 


ling :—g2 picks per inch, arranged thus 


2 picks, 2/52’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over with 


picks. 2 
picks, 2 


single 23’s worsted, black. 
/32’s worsted, black. 
2’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over with 
Single 32’s worsted, black. 





picks, 2/32’s worsted, black. 


picks, repeat of pattern 


Finish :—WV orsted Melton finish, 56 inches wide. 


i) 


Worsted Trousering (Silk Stripe). 





o 8 
ll 


Complete Weave. Repeat 60 X 9. 


‘trp :—7,695 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed :—19'6 X 6= 


6534 inches wide in loom. 


ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and orange, twist ends 


ress 
end, 2/60’s worsted, black, twisted over with 200/2’s 
silk, white eeeceeesesces = end 
end, 2/60’s worsted, black and white, twist = 1 end 
ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist.......... = 10 ends 
end, 100/2’s pearl, silk jeeves as —— 1 end 
end, 2/60’s worsted, black...........+-+0+- = 1 end 
1 end, 2/60’s worsted, light gray...... .. = 1end 
end, 100/2’s pearl, silk ie ioe = end 
» ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist = 2 ends 


1 end, 2/60’s worsted, black 


rend, 100/2’s pearl, silk. nity 4G ark ewe a acetate 


» ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist oe 


ends 
end 
end 
end 
end 
ends 
ends 


ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist.... 
end, 100/2’s pearl, silk...........seceee. 





end, 2/60’s worsted, light g 


ends, 2/60’s worsted, blac ok and gray, twist...... 





end, 2/60’s worsted, black, twisted over with 200/2’ 














GET, WHERE, ceccccasesectcccocous = 1 end 
end, 2/60’s worsted, black and white, twist. = 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist == 1 end 
end, :00/2's pearl, silk......ccsecceccscces = 1 end 
tend, 2/60’s worsted, light gray......... eaee = 1 end 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist.......... = 2ends 
1 end, 2/60’s worsted, black and white, twist a= 1 end 
3 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist = 3 ends 
2 ends, 2/60? s worsted, black and gray, twist. om 2ends 
tend, 2/60’s worsted, black and white, twist == 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist = 1end 
rend, 10% /2’s pearl, silk..... ° =a: 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, light gray = 1 end 
end, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist = 1 end 

1 end, 2/60’s worsted, black, twisted over with 20 yf2? s 
lt, MER cecencnaysceesnas 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted black and white, twist 1 end 
ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist 10 ends 
1 end, 2/60’s worsted, black...... : rend 
CO. WE Os Bin kn nscnnccdcnesicatzes 1 end 
1 end, 2/60’s worsted, light gray.. 1 end 
tend, 2/60’s worsted, black...............-++ 1 end 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist..... 2ends 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and orange, twist.... 2 ends 
4 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist.... 4 ends 
pend, af60'e wornted, black... ....ccccvesccoresce rend 
PORE, 100/0S PORT, GR. 25606. ceccccsces 1 end 
rend, 2/60’s worsted, light gray...........-. 1 end 
tend, 2/60’s worsted, DMNOM cw ccete ctaveveeises in 1 end 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist......... 2ends 
12 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist.......... = 12ends 
tend, 2/60’s worsted, black, twisted over with 200/2’s 
GARR, WHIUR. oc. c0.c0- cekwaiae rend 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, black and white, twist . 1end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist........ 1 end 
SGU, SU PUONNNE, GIs 60:0 cosc0 00.0 cccaeesses 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, light gray......... .....- 1end 
2 ends, 2/60’s wersted. black and gray, twist........ 2 ends 
1 end, 2/60’s worsted, black and w hite, twist..... : 1 end 
3 ends, 2/60’s worste d, black and gray, twist......... = 3 ends 
2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, DO cvkeres = 2 ends 
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1end, 2/60's worsted, black and white, twist ae 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, black and gray, twist cvcee st 1 end 
tend, 100/2’s pearl, silk..... bswcbesusbes« - = 1 end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, light gray............ = 1end 
1end, 2/60’s worsted, black cod yray, twist = 1 end 


Repeat of pattern : 120 ends 
Filling : — 82 picks per inch, arranged thus : 
2 picks, 2/60’s worsted, black 
1 pick, 3 run, woolen yarn 
~ 
3} picks, repeat of pattern. 


Finish : —W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
maniacs 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 8 X 8. 





- ends, 16 harness, straight draw. 
+ = 66!5 inches wide in reed. 


2 ends, 2/56’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over witl 
single 56’s black worsted. 

4 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black. 

4 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black and gray, twist. 

6 ends, 2/40’s worsted, black 


10 ends, in repeat of pattern. 
Filling: 


2 picks, 2/56’s worsted, black and white twist, twisted over with 
single s6’s black worsted. 

4 picks, 5¢ run, woolen yarn, black. 

4 picks, 2/40" s worsted, blac k ind gray, twist 

6 pic ks, 549 run, woolen yarn, blac k. 


16 picks, in repeat of pattern. 
Finish :—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
renee ESRD 


Worsted Suiting. 


85 picks per inch, arranged thus :— 











Complete Weave. Repeat 96 X 12. 
Warp :—7,296 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed :—28 X 4 = 651g inches wide in loom. The reed- 
ing as to be done in connection with the weave be- 
ing indicated below the weave. 








Dress :— 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black and 160/2’s silk, 
white..... = 2 
2 ends, 2/64’s worsted, black...... 
1end, 2/64’s worsted, black ) eal 
an 8 ay, twist...... =4 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black } +Xs=@ 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black......=1 ss i 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black and xX 3= 144 ends 
gray, CWPERE... ccccosccceres sz J 
2 ends, ee s worsted, black............ | 
1 end, ve s worsted, black 
and gray, eee Becccscccce= 4 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, black \* | 


rend, 2/64’s worsted, black........... = 
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silk, white 


rend 


= 2 ends 


evecece = 4 ends 


ee ae oosmll 1end 
y, twist were = 1 end 


arranged thus 


i 


Hel i 


i 


ul 


‘ , d, } 
1 ¢ 2/ d, k 
rend, 2 r d tk 
2 ends, 2/64’s w ed, ick 
trend, 2/64’s w 1 ick an 
1 end 2/64's w 1 ack 
1e 47S W i ick a 
2 ends 7S Ww l, 1e 
rend 4’S WwW ted ick 
aend ? ed, black 

P ? ed ack 

1 gray as 

end, sw 1 ick J 
1 end 2/54 V . eas 
rend, 2/64's wor d ick a 
1 end, 1s Ww ed, 
2 ends, 2/64 N l, gree 
1 end } ve 1, black... 
1 end, { Vv i ick anc 
2 ends, 47S W ted, Sw sie 
1 ¢ 2/64’ 1 ack and 

ist 

1 l, 4S ted 

1, 4" rsted, 

i 4” ted i 
Fillin ~95 picks per inch, 
1 pick, 2/64’s 1 ylack, 

silk r eee 
1 pick, ; ) yar 
2 picks, 2 ted, ick 
1 pick, er len va 
1 pick, "'y ted ack 
1 pick, 2/64’s worsted ck, at 
I pr K, 6 run woolen varn bl 
2 picks, 2/64's worsted, black 
1 pick, 344 runw n yarn, b 
1 pick, 2/64' 1, ick... 
1 pick, 2/64’ ed, bl - 
1 pick, 6 en ya l 
2 picks, 2/64’s wo ick 
I pick, 3%¢ run woolen yar 
1 pick, 2/64’s w ted, black 
1 pick, 2/64’s ted, green 
1 pick, 34g ru voolen varn, t 
2 picks, 2 yrste 
1pick, 34 runw er i | 
1 pick, 2/64’s w ted h 


Finish :—W 


xX De) 


Bee . 
es d 


orste d finish, 


Repeat of pattern 


56 inches finished wid 


eH 


Mantle Cloth. 


P<) DDS XD 


Complete Weave. 


iu 


Hu dl 


ll I 


2ends 
1end 
I end 
1 end 


2 ends 


144 picks 


1 pick 
12 picks 
1 pick 
I pick 
t pick 
15 picks 
1 pick 
1 pick 
1 pick 
12 picks 
1 pick 
I pi k 


192 picks 
th. 


I ceeetinetneientittieedineetinmaaaaetiettieatittimemmttindecd 
> Dd Dd IXDGxXEX Dd Dd 
Phe oe Dd} i ig Xt | i | 

x pa Pe Re 





Prey be ; 
De Dd Bd 
ir BL Le 


Repeat 96 X 16. 


Warp:—7,296 ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 


Reed :—13 X 8= 


Dress :— 


180 ends, 


2¢ nds, 
6 ends, 
2 ends, 


2ends 


192 ends, 


2/52’s worsted, 
2/5 


2s worsted, 


» 2/52 


vorsted, bre 
a hea? worsted, gre 


*s worsted, ¢g 


70 inches wide in loom. 


wn mix 


brown mix, 
reen 


brown mix 


repeat of pattern 
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Filling :—115 picks per inch, arranged thus :— 
2 picks, 2/52’s worsted, green. 
6 picks, 2/52’s worsted, brown mix. 
2 picks, 2/52’s worsted, green. 
230 picks, 2/52’s worsted, brown mix 


240 picks, repeat of pattern. 


Finish :—W orsted Melton finish, 56 inches wide. 
VV ———— 
THE SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT OF 


THE CARD ROOM IN A COTTON MILL 


is the back bone of success of the complete 
cotton spinning plant. One of the most im- 
portant qualifications of the overseer or man- 
ager of this department is the proper man- 
agement of his help and the continual over- 
sight of the machinery under his charge. It 
is not sufficient enough for him to simply ex- 
amine the cards in the morning or at noon 
and then give no more attention to them 
during the day, quite the contrary; he has to 
be always on the lookout for trouble in one 
way or the other, he has to instruct his men 
in charge to report any irregularities in the 
work of the machinery or product at once. 
This not only refers to the card room, but 
also to the picker room, due to the fact that 
so much is required in this latter department 
in preparing the several grades of cotton; for 
the preparatory processes of picking are of 
such a nature as to require the constant at- 
tention of the manager. There is no doubt 
that this department is in very many in- 
stances neglected, and this to such an extent 
as to seriously interfere with the process of 
carding, spinning, etc. 
GRADING. 

One of the most important points which 
requires the careful attention of the overseer 
is that of grading the cotton. It will not pay 
to slight this part of the work. A most thor- 
ough system of grading cotton, previously to 
picking, is of the utmost importance. Cotton 
manufacturing is now subjected to a sharp 
competition and in very many instances this 
competition comes from mills that are 
equipped with the latest and most improved 
machinery, which consequently requires that 
the most careful consideration and treatment 
be given to the mixing of the cotton. Now, 
since the cotton for these improved machines 
generally is carefully graded and mixed, what 
is to be expected of old machinery such as 
will be found in some of our cotton mills at 
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the present time unless the same care is 
taken? As is well known, cotton is bought 
in large invoices and sent to the storehouses 
of the mills for future use. When these in- 
voices are bought, samples of each lot are 
sent to the office of the mill and placed in the 
sample room, where the overseer of carding 
and picking has charge of them. This is the 
time when care must be exercised in select- 
ing the proper grades for mixing. The value 
of all cotton is determined by the length and 
fineness of the staple, as well as absence of 
impurities. 

The successful manager should have a 
thoroughly sound knowledge of every point 
connected with the material, its qualities, and 
the characteristics of each sample submitted 
to his notice, whilst a delicate touch and 
good eyesight are also much needed physical 
qualities. Occasional microscopic investiga- 
tions will be required. There are several 
principal factors in a good cotton: length of 
staple, uniformity, strength, color, cleanli- 
ness, and flexibility. 

The first can be found by the gradual re- 
duction of a tuft by the hand until individual 
fibres are drawn from the tuft, so as to en- 
able their length to be ascertained. To do 
this well only requires a little practice, and 
no explanation can make anyone perfect. In 
examining the cotton, not only should its 
length be ascertained, but the uniformity of 
the length of the fibres in the sample. If 
these are uneven the cotton is of less value 
than if it were a little shorter, but of greater 
evenness. 

The color of any cotton affects the ques- 
tion, because of the necessity of keeping an 
even shade of yarn. 

The cleanliness affects the amount of waste 
made, which is a matter of great importance. 
It can be ascertained on inspection, and by 
shaking the sample over paper it will be seen 
if it contains much dirt or sand. 

The flexibility of the cotton can be ascer- 
tained by the feel, which will show if it is soft 
or harsh, this again being a matter only ac- 
quired fully by practice. Flexibility does not 
necessarily imply a lack of strength, which 
some might regard as a more essential factor, 
but rather includes it. A weak fibre would 
not be a flexible, but a brittle one, and with- 


out considerable strength flexibility in the 
true sense cannot exist. On the other hand, 
a fibre might be strong and harsh and yet 
not flexible, being, therefore, not so suitable 
for spinning. 

Warp yarns, as a rule, are spun for higher 
counts compared to filling, and the higher 
the count spun the greater the necessity for 
a long uniformly even staple. Again the 
warp yarn has to stand considerable strain 
during weaving, a feature not required by the 
filling, hence the strongest cotton has to be 
used for warp yarns. Filling, although re- 
quired to be made from fibres of proper 
length and strength, in order not to influence 
the strength of the fabric, yet requires a soft 
and flexible fibre. 


MIXING. 

Suppose that an invoice of five hundred 
bales has been bought, marked a certain 
grade, and that twenty-five bales of this lot 
are sent to the picker room every week. The 
original sample of this invoice may indicate 
a certain grade, say strict good middling, but 
it will not be safe to rely on the grade as 
sampled. In order to avoid any shortage it 
is the duty of the overseer to examine each 
and every bale opened. 

It is quite often the case, when the bales of 
cotton are opened, to find that several of 
them are not up to sample. The cotton may 
not be the same in color, or it may be full of 
leaf and sand, whereas the sample grades are 
clean and of a good color. Then, again, bales 
of cotton when opened may be found “off” in 
length of the staple. Some bales may be long 
stapled, while others are short. It will thus 
be very readily seen that it will be profitable 
to give the closest attention to the opening 
and mixing of the different grades of cotton. 


PICKING. 

When taken from the mixing, the cotton 
is operated upon by a series of machines, 
whose object is to open out, clean the fibre, 
and finally form it into a sheet of uniform 
width and thickness, which is rolled into a 
lap ready to be fed in combination with 
others in succeeding machines. The ma- 
chines which accomplish these processes are 
called hopper feeders, pickers and scutchers, 
respectively. 
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The transferring of the mixing to the 
picking, or otherwise the feeding of the 
picker direct from the bale or bales, can be 
done either by means of open feeding or by a 
hopper feeder, the last method being the 
most satisfactory. This system of hopper 
feeding is an American invention, and now 
universally adopted all over the world, having 
by the cotton industry been taken from the 
woolen industry, and where this process of 
hopper feeding has been in use from ten to 
fifteen years before it was thus adopted by 
the cotton industry. 

With reference to the treatment of the cot- 
ton at the pickers, it is just as necessary to 
watch a set of scutchers as a section of cards 
if good work is desired—that is to say, the 
same care should be exercised on the part of 
the operative tending the scutchers to see 
that the laps are constantly supplied to the 
aprons. This is undoubtedly a very import- 
ant part of the work. It will not do to run a 
set of finisher scutchers with but three laps 
where there should be four, or with but two 
laps where there should be three; and again 
instances might arise where by means of ex- 
tra carelessness on account of the operative, 
two laps only might be running for a time 
and where four are required. Such careless- 
ness on account of the operative cannot help 
but result in uneven laps, and in turn in un- 
even yarn, and trouble all around through 
the mill, and for which reason the operative 
must be instructed that it is absolutely nec- 
essary for him to always keep the full com- 
plete set of laps required on the scutcher feed 
table. 


WASTE. 


Another point which deserves careful at- 
tention by the manager is the treatment of 
the waste as made in the mill through the 
various departments, and which in turn he 
has to work up again in yarn. 

The waste usually returned to a mixing 
room is that which is technically known as 
“soft” waste, that is, such waste as contains 
little if any twist. It includes waste from the 
carding, combing, drawing, roving and spin- 
ning departments; but excludes yarn waste 
(“hard waste”) or carding engine flat waste 
or fly (“short waste”) which waste has to be 


kept separate, and if re-used by a mill can 
only be done in connection with cheap and 
low counts of yarns, waste yarns. Where 
this system of using soft waste is in use, great 
care should be exercised to carefully spread 
the waste over the mixing, using it at the 
same time very sparingly, or else considerable 
trouble and irregularity will be introduced by 
the laps licking, as well as by the yarn getting 
weak, since the fibres of this waste have been 
shortened by the various operations they have 
passed through, and many being short fibres 
from the start. 

If using too much of this waste a very 
great loss can soon be sustained by means of 
irregular work, bringing with it a whole train 
of attendant evils. We will find greater accu- 
mulations of fly and waste in all the different 
processes, especially in the spinning depart- 
ment where it displays itself very conspicu- 
ously by the increased amount of waste made. 
This loss, however, is intensified by the fact 
that in a great majority of instances the oper- 
atives experience great difficulty in coping 
with the increased work, and in consequence 
cannot exercise the same vigilance over their 
work. How much of this soft waste to use 
in connection with a mixing varies consider- 
ably according to the counts of yarn that are 
required to be spun from cotton under opera- 
tion. Some mills prefer to use up much of 
their waste in filling lots, upon the basis that 
the filling does not require to be a strong 
yarn. This may be all right with some fab- 
rics, but it does not apply in all cases. For 
example with “print cloths,” where warp and 
filling are of equal importance all around, and 
where the amount of size used is only just 
sufficient to sustain the warp while the cloth 
is being woven, it raises an interesting point 
as to where the waste ought to be mixed. If 
it is used in connection with the filling it 
means a weaker filling, and if it used in con- 
nection with the warp it may mean the same 
fault; but the warp yarn, and with it the 
waste, receives a coating of size, and although 
it is lightly used yet it imparts a certain 
amount of strength, which could not be im- 
parted to the filling, and therefore it may 
sometimes be found that waste is used in 
connéction with warp mixing. It may look 
like economy to work in a large percentage 
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of waste, however, this is not always a good 
policy. 

A good plan to use of waste, as that which 
comes in the form of flyings irom the cards 
or clean drawing and roving waste, i. e., soft 
waste, is to carefully mix these various 
wastes at a separate scutcher, forming the 
mass into a lap, and which lap in turn is run 
in, i. e., mixed in at the feed table of the fin- 
isher scutchers. 

With reference to hard waste, the same 
must be garnetted and carded on special ma- 
chines, and then carefully mixed with the 
other grades of waste in forming the mixing 
lap previously referred to. 

It will be well for the manager of the card 
room to have his second hand carefully watch 
this waste question, see that not too much of 
it accumulates, but at the same time again 
that not too much of it is used at one time. 

One of the most annoying features in a 
card room is poor laps, and from which it is 
evident that the forming of good finisher 
scutcher laps is very essential and must re 
ceive the greatest of care by the manager. 


SYSTEM. 


Another important item for the successful 
manager of a card room and who has charge 
of a hundred or more operatives, and this 
with a multiplicity of details demanding his 
attention, is system. The operatives must be 
made to understand that the machines must 
be started when the speed is on, for five or 
ten minutes are of considerable importance, 
when the week’s work is footed up, where, for 
example, 15,000 lbs. of finished work is re 
quired. If the employees understand that 
they are required to be at their respectiv: 
machines when the speed is fully up, they will 
be at their posts as a rule, and much is gained 
thereby in the total production. 

In starting work where an overseer has 
several rooms it will require some time to get 
everything in running order | unless each 
room is supplied with some person in the 
capacity of second or third hand. This will 
relieve the overseer to some extent. Opera- 
tives go and come more or less, and some- 
one must take their places. This will require 
considerable care on the part of the overseer 
in providing spare heip, and at the same time 
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avoiding too great an increase in the expense 
of running the room. In holding spare hands 
in reserve to take the place of those who are 
out, it should be the object of the overseer to 
secure the very best help possible, so that the 
production or quality of the work will not fall 
off while the regular operators are away. It 
does not pay to keep a poor class of spare 
hands; neither will it pay to change old hands 


tor new, as a rule. 
OO 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF WINDING 
CONES. 


[In the method of winding cones as hereto- 
fore practiced, the yarn is wound in reverse 
coils upon a conical tube driven by contact 
with a drum. When the yarn is thus wound, 
its coils are nearly uniform (that is, with the 
coils the same distance apart, and each ad- 


A 





jacent portion of the coil practically parallel, 
except a slight increase of angle toward the 
apex, which results as a consequence of the 
decreased diameter toward this end), there 
is more or less resistance to the uncoiling of 
the yarn drawn from the top of the cone, an«| 
which resistance increases as the yarn is un- 
coiled from the upper end of the cone and is 
withdrawn from near the base. 

The new method of winding cones has for 
its object to overcome this trouble by wind- 
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ing every spiral, as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, that is, with a gradually increas- 
ing pitch from the base to the end at an angle 
greater than normal. 

It is employed by the A. T. Atherton Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., in their new 
winder. 

With reference to the diagram, A indicates 
the tube, upon which the yarn is laid, as 
usual, by means of said tube being brought 
into contact with a winding drum, so as to be 
rotated thereby as the yarn is passed between 
the two and wound onto the tube; this time, 
however, not in coils or spiral layers of equal 
distances apart from each other, but laid in 
coils, which are much more open toward the 
upper end of the cone, that is, with a grad- 
ually increasing angle, as is clearly shown in 
the diagram by means of line B, the angle of 
the reverse coils gradually decreasing toward 
the base of the cone. 

As a result of thus laying the yarn, if the 
tension is properly regulated, the body of 
the yarn is denser and thicker at the base of 
the cone than at the point or opposite end, 
and when consequently the yarn will deliver 
more freely and with a much more uniform 
resistance than from cones where the coils 


are of uniform pitch throughout. 
o-——_-—- 


A NOVELTY IN BAG WEAVING. 








In the April, 1904, issue of the Textile 
World Record we explained the principles of 
bag weaving, i. e., gave a thorough descrip- 
tion of the construction of these fabrics as 
well as their execution on the loom, and 
upon which principle of weaving the present 
novelty bag is built, the object being to 
produce a bag blanket, comprising woven 
fabrics arranged to form the opposite sides of 
the bag, the said fabrics being interwoven at 
intervals in a transverse direction and also at 
intervals in the direction of their lengths, 
each of said woven fabrics having their 
bodies divided at intervals into separate fahb- 
rics to form puck-cord pockets, the said 
pockets being located at a distance from the 
transversely interwoven portions of the fab- 
rics and from the line of cut. 

Of the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 
is a view of the bag in side elevation as it 


appears when used with fringe depending 
from the bottom. Fig. 2 is a section on the 
line A-A of Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is a section on the 
line B-B of Fig. 1. Fig. 4 is a view of the 
bag in elevation as it appears when used with 
fringe concealed, and Fig. 5 is a section of the 
same in the plane of the line C-C of Fig. 4. 
Fig. 6 is a diagrammatic view in cross-sec- 
tion, showing the manner of weaving the bag 
integral; and Fig. 7 is a similar view, in longi- 
tudinal section, showing the manner of inter- 
weaving the opposite sides of the bag to form 
the double fabric through which the cut is to 
be made to separate the blanket into indi- 
vidual members or bags. 





2oeset tems 
Fig 6 F Fig 3 


The bags, as previously mentioned, are to 
be woven in series in a continuously woven 
strip of tubular form (see Fig. 6), the walls of 
the strip being brought together, for forming 
one structure, at intervals, as at d, for the 
purpose of finally severing the blank either 
midway of the double fabric, at some point 
intermediate of the two interwoven portions. 

In the present instance we have shown the 
intervening portion of the strip between two 
successive interwoven portions cut in the 
middle, forming bags, the side walls of which 
are denoted by e f, and the closed bottoms of 
which are denoted by d. 


A FOUR PLY STRUCTURE. 
To form an annular pocket for the recep- 
tion of the “pucker ribbon” or cord, the sheds, 
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which form the front and back of the bag, are 
separated for a short distance, as at g, each 
into independent sheds, h i and j k (see Fig. 
7), and these independent sheds again united 
to continue the weaving of the body of the 
bag, as may be desired. 

FANCY EFFECTS. 

As thus woven, the bag may be orna- 
mented by interweaving any colors and may 
be formed of either cotton, silk, or other ma- 
terial, and when used as a fancy bag may be 
ornamented by intervening figures or other- 
wise ornamenting its exterior. 

ADVANTAGES. 

3y weaving the bags in series, as thus 
explained, they can be manufactured at a 
very low cost all ready for use, requiring no 
sewing or stitching to complete them, while 
their structure is such that they will not be 


liable to rip. 
ee 


TESTS FOR DISTINGUISHING AND ES- 
TIMATING DIFFERENT FIBRES 
USED IN TEXTILE MILLS. 


A quantitative examination of textile fibres 
is not, as a rule, a difficult matter, so long as 
they remain in their original unmanufactured 
state, and the same also applies to the esti- 
mation of the fibres in crude yarns and fab- 
rics in an unfinished condition. However, 
the yarns, etc., which have been bleached, 
dyed, printed and dressed are found to be 
more difficult to analyze, owing to the great 
modifications often produced by the employ- 
ment of high temperature, steam, bleaching 
materials or dyestuffs, etc., and by mechani- 
cal influences, and consequently different 
methods must be used to prove the correct 
ness of any analysis. 

In any case the microscopical examination 
is the best method. Like all other testing 
methods, its object is of a threefold character, 
namely, to determine the constitution of the 
fibres, the relative proportions present, and 
the quality of said fibres. 

Characteristic Microscopic Appearance of 
True Silk: Under the microscope raw silk 
appears as two structureless, vitreous rods of 
fibroin glued together, and exhibiting fine 
striations when treated with dilute chromic 
acid. In the case of unboiled silk, the seri- 
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cin covering is either intact or else reveals 
cracks and foldings, and is entirely lacking in 
places. 

In loaded silk, the fibres appear enclosed 
in a barky layer of loading material, which 
occasionally exceeds the fibre itself in thick- 
ness. 

Characteristic Appearance of Wool: Un- 
der the microscope wool appears as a dens», 
uniform rod of horny material covered with 
flat epidermal scales, overlapping each other 
like roofing tiles, whilst the internal cells are 
hollow, elongated and spindle shaped, with 
a loose mass in the centre known as medulla. 
The latter is only found in coarse wools, 
where it forms either a continuous string or 
merely isolated patches, in either case being 
recognized by its darker color. 

Artificial Wool, or wool which has been 
manufactured, can generally be detected 
under the microscope by the fact that some 
of the fibres are different in color from the 
bulk, thus showing that the whole has not 
been dyed together. The numerous broken 
ends, torn fibres and fragments generally 
present will also indicate the presence of arti- 
ficial wool. 

Although a separation of the different 
kinds of fibres present, and an approximate 
estimation of the proportions, can be effected 
under the microscope, yet this requires great 
experience and practice. 

Characteristic Appearance of Cotton: Un- 
der the microscope the cotton fibre appears 
as a hollow, flattened vegetable cell, with 
thickened edges, and with more or less twist. 
It exhibits slanting granular or dark streaked 
markings, due to the dried cell contents, is 
broad at the base, and tapers off to a fine 
point at the tip. 

Characteristic Appearance of Flax: The 
best fibres of the flax plant appear under the 
microscope as long, tubular structures, with 
tapered ends and thick walls, the inner cavity 
or lumen being quite small and visible only 
as a thin line. Small transverse cracks, 
faults and node-like swellings are also ob- 
served, but, unlike cotton, the fibre is never 
found twisted or flattened. 

In distinguishing between the different 
fibres it is advisable to first employ means 
whereby vegetable fibres can be distinguished 
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from those of animal origin. The tests made 
use of for this purpose are as follows: (1) the 
combustion test; (2) the nitric acid test; (3) 
the picric acid test; (4) the sulphuric acid 
test; (5) the alkali test. 

The Combustion Test: This test is based 
on the different behavior of vegetable and 
animal fibres when burnt in air, and is, owing 
to its simplicity, the first one to be applied. 

Vegetable fibres burn quickly with a bright 
illuminating flame, giving off no appreciably 
disagreeable smell in burning, and leaving 
behind only a small amount of white or grey 
ash, composed of the mineral matters in the 
fibre. 

Animal fibres are characterized by the fact 
that they burn with difficulty and without any 
bright flame, or else merely melt or fuse to- 
gether, leaving a hard brown bead or black 
mass, Owing to the presence of carbon en- 
closed in the fused mass, which is incom- 
pletely consumed by reason of the conse- 
quent exclusion of air. These animal fibres 
evolve a peculiar, unpleasant smell similar to 
that of burnt hair, feathers, or horn, owing 
to the presence of sulphur. 

The Nitric Acid Test: This is founded on 
the fact that nitric acid turns animal fibres 
yellow, whereas vegetable fibres, except 
hemp and jute, are left unstained. 

The Picric Acid Test: This acid also 
turns animal fibres yellow, while it has no in- 
fluence upon the color of vegetable fibres. 

The Sulphuric Acid Test: This test is 
really a carbonizing process, on a small scale, 
that is, destroying the vegetable fibres, but 
leaving the animal fibres unaltered, and oc- 
casionally gives reliable indications as to 
whether animal fibres are present with vege- 
table fibres. 

On treating a sample of animal and vege- 
table fibres with dilute sulphuric acid (of 
about 4 deg. Be. strength), and then drying 
the same at a high temperature (80 deg. to 
100 deg. C.), the vegetable fibre will be con- 
verted into friable brown or blackish hydro- 
cellulose, leaving the animal fibres unaltered, 
or at most somewhat roughened, which is 


owing to the superficial scales having to some, 


extent become lifted away from the stem of 
the fibre, and besides this they are slightly 
tinged with yellow. 


The Alkali Test: If animal and vegetable 
fibres be boiled in 8 deg. Be. caustic potash 
or soda solution, for a quarter of an hour, the 
animal fibres will dissolve to a muddy liquid, 
leaving the vegetable fibres undissolved, this 
being of the most often used test for dis- 
tinguishing animal and vegetable fibres. 

The best solvent for silk is an alkaline solu- 
tion of copper and glycerine, made up as fol- 
lows: Dissolve 16 grams copper sulphate in 
140-160 c.c. distilled water, and add 8 to 10 
grams pure glycerine (sp. gr. 1.24). A: solu- 
tion of caustic soda has to be added gradu- 
ally to the mixture till the precipitate just 
formed re-dissolves, but an excess of NaOH. 
must be avoided. This solution does not dis- 
solve either wool or the vegetable fibres and 
thus serve as a distinguishing test. 

Concentrated Zinc Chloride is also a sol- 
vent for silk and is made up to 138 deg. Tw. 
(sp. gr. 1.69), and made neutral or basic by 
boiling with excess of zinc oxide. The silk 
dissolves slowly if cold, but very rapidly if 
heated, forming a thick gummy liquid. This 
reagent may serve also to separate silk from 
wool and the vegetable fibres, since these are 
not affected by it. If water be added to the 
zine chloride solution of silk, the latter is 
thrown down as flocculent precipitate, and 
if dried at 230 deg. to 235 deg. F., acquires a 
vitreous aspect and is no longer soluble in 
ammonia. 

As was previously mentioned, the caustic 
alkalies are the best solvents for wool, while 
the acids have little effect in this direction un- 
less heated. Cotton is dissolved in pure am- 
moniacal copper oxide; and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid converts the fibre into a gelatin- 
ous mass at first, and by the prolonged action 
of the solvent it is completely dissolved. 

Cotton fibre, moistened with water, and 
placed under a covered glass on a microscope 
slide, turns blue and swells up on the intro- 
duction of a little ammoniacal copper oxide 
under the cover glass. 

Flax, like cotton, is also soluble in am- 
moniacal copper oxide, but with this differ- 
ence, that although at first assuming a blue 
stain, swelling up and finally passing into 
solution, the flax fibre has no cuticular en- 
velope, and does not exhibit the globular 
swellings found in the case of cotton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 





Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 








THE GROUPING OF WARP THREADS 
IN THE REED. 


(From Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie.) 


This article will treat only of the regular 
reeding of warps and no reference will be 
made to the irregular reeding by which stripe 
effects are produced. 

The regular reeding of warp threads pre- 
supposes the same weave across the entire 
width of the goods, or if two or more weaves 
are used that they have practically the same 
number of intersections and thus take an 
equal number of picks with the same set of 
warp. Under such conditions the same num- 
ber of threads are drawn through each dent, 
that is, in the space between two adjacent 
thread wires, or one more thread is drawn in 
each alternate dent than is in the intermediate 
dent. This last method is adopted only when 
a reed with the exact number of dents re- 
quired is not on hand. The general rule for 
reeding is that the threads belonging to two 
separate weave patterns should not be drawn 
in the same dent. The threads belonging to 
one weave pattern are either drawn in one 
dent or when there are too many of them to 
allow this they are divided into groups of 
equal size. This is only possible when the 
number is divisible into small fractions. 
When this cannot be done the grouping in 
the reed must necessarily be irregular and 
there are cases when the designer tries to 
avoid irregular distribution of the threads. 

For a plain or taffeta weave, Fig. 1, the 
warp is reeded 2 threads per dent. Where 
the warp yarn is very coarse as in carpet fab- 
rics 1 thread only is drawn in a dent. Fora 
rib weave, Fig. 2, where two warp threads 
work together either 2 or 4 threads can be 
drawn in a dent. For the rib weave at Fig. 
3 in which three adjacent warp threads work 
together the warp is reeded with either 3 or 


6 threads per dent according to the size and 
set of the warp. 

The warp is reeded 3 threads per dent with 
a 3-leaf twill, Fig. 4, when a smooth face is 
desired on fine goods of solid colors. If we 
are weaving with this twill heavy yarn made 
of coarse long stock it is difficult to raise the 
middle shaft and get a clear shed with threads 
reeded 3 per dent. In this case the warp 
should be reeded 2 per dent, as shown at Fig. 
5 in which the position of the reed wire is in- 
dicated by the line of shaded squares. There 
are 3 threads in the weave pattern and 2 in 
each dent. By observing the first group of 
two threads in Fig. 5 we find that at every 
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third pick reckoning from the bottom of the 
draft both warp threads are down. As the 
filling thus comes to the face over the warp 
yarn and also opposite the reed wire it is 
necessarily more prominent on the face at 
this point than in either of the two preceding 
picks. The same thing occurs with each 
group of two threads except that the more 
prominent pick is one pick lower than in the 
preceding group. This floating of the filling 
causes a twill effect to the left. As the twill 
of the weave runs to the right a double inter- 
secting twill effect is obtained. The warp 
will, however, separate much more easily 
when the shed is formed than if reeded with 3 
threads per dent. Reeding with 2 threads per 
dent serves well for coarse goods or fancy 
patterns, but not for fine fabrics of plain 
colors. 
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We come now to the cassimere twill, Fig. 
6. Here we can reed the warp with either 2 
or 4 threads per dent, according to the size 
and set of the warp. With coarse hairy chev- 
jot or carpet yarn reeded 4 per dent, it is dif- 
ficult to obtain an orderly separation of the 
warp yarn on the third pick, the outer threads 
being pressed against the others in the group. 
How would 3 threads per dent answer for this 
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weave? Not very well, because it would pro- 
duce a double intersecting twill. A cassimere 
twill reeded 3 threads per dent is shown at 
Fig. 7, in which the reed 


wire is indicated by 
the line of shaded squares. Here we find that 
only one warp thread is raised above the 
fourth and first picks respectively. 

In each case the filling thread floats over 
two-thirds of the dent and in front of the 
reed wire. Over each of the other two picks 
(the second and third) two warp threads are 
raised. This irregularity occurs with each 
group of warp threads, but begins one pick 
lower than with the preceding group and 
consequently forms an intersecting twill. For 
this reason it is not suited for fine goods of 
solid colors. When the set of the warp is very 
coarse the difficulty can be remedied by reed- 
ing the warp 2 threads per dent. If the warp 
is set close, however, 2 threads per dent makes 
excessive friction between the warp and the 
reed and causes the work to run badly. It is 
therefore advisable to reed coarse yarn with 
3 threads per dent. In this way the yarn 
does not stick together when the shed is 
formed. If the goods are woolen and well 
washed and fulled the intersecting twill effect 
disappears. 

Next come the 5-leaf satin weaves, Figs. 8 
and 9. When a smooth face is desired a 


warp satin like Fig. 9 is woven with the back 
up which makes the weave in the loom the 
same as Fig. 8. As is well known, goods 
woven with this weave are usually made with 
a closely set warp in order to produce as fine 
«a face as possible. This makes the total 
weight of the warp much heavier than that of 
the filling. For 5-leaf satin weaves the warp 
is usually reeded 5 threads per dent. 

If the warp is reeded as shown at Fig. 10 
the most difficult intersection comes on the 
middle thread. ‘This is due to three causes: 
First, because two threads pass on each side 
of the middle thread and thus obstruct the 
tising of the latter; second, because the hed- 
dle that carries this thread is farthest from 
the reed and it is more difficult to separate 
the thread from the rest of the warp because 
it has a relatively greater distance to travel 
and the tension of the raised thread is less 
the farther the heddle is from the reed; third, 
the thread on the back shaft is retarded more 
than the other threads. : 

Fig. 11 shows a simple method of over- 
coming this difficulty. Instead of beginning 
the weave with the riser at the first shaft 
and first pick it is begun on the second pick 
in this way the middle thread in the dent is 
-rought on the first or sixth shaft. The 
same result is of course obtained when thie 
reeding is begun with the fourth thread. 

It is not advisable to reed coarse hairy 
yarn with 5 threads per dent as it is then very 
difficult to get a clear shed. While the two 
outside threads which come in contact with 
the reed wire can be raised easily, the other 
three and particularly the middle one, are 
likely to cling to the other threads. All fine 
5-leaf satin weaves reeded 5 threads per 
dent show a fine cross stripe in every repeat 
of the weave. This is due to the fact that the 
middle thread in each dent does not rise so 
far as the other threads; this causes a flaw. 

The question now is: How many threads 
should be drawn in a dent with a 5-leaf satin? 
For fine smooth goods of solid colors the 
warp must be reeded with 5 threads per dent 
because all other methods make the face 
rough. For fancy goods when the warp is 
not too closely set other methods of reeding 
are allowable. When the set of the warp 
allows 2 threads per dent as shown in Fig. 
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12, an intersecting twill effect to the left indi- 
cated by the arrows is produced in the follow- 
ing manner: The two upper picks float above 
both warp threads of the first group. The two 
adjacent picks are found to float in the same 
manner over both warp threads of each 
group, but come one pick lower than in the 
preceding group, thus producing a twill effect. 

If the warp is reeded with 3 threads per 
dent as shown at Fig. 13, the twill runs to 
the right with the weave twill and has but 
slight effect. In the first group the second 
and fourth picks float over all three threads, 
This also occurs in each succeeding group, 
but one pick higher, a repeat being obtained 
after five dents. Thus in effect, we obtain 
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another and somewhat more pronounced 
twill of 15 threads on the face of the goods 
and which, as has already been said, runs in 
the same direction as the twill of the weave 
and is less objectionable than the intersecting 
twill effect. 

If we put 4 threads in a dent as shown at 
Fig. 14, an intersecting twill covering 20 
warp threads is produced on the face of the 
cloth. The more threads an intersecting 
twill covers the more objectionable it is in the 
cloth. How is this intersection of twills pro- 
duced? It will be seen that in the first group 
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the fourth pick floats over all 4 of the threads. 
This occurs with the second pick in the sec- 
ond group, with the fifth pick in the third 
group, the third pick in the fourth group and 
the first pick in the fifth group. This is what 
causes the intersecting twill on the face of the 
goods. 

We come now to the 8-leaf satin, Figs. 15 
and 16. The first is the filling, the second 
the warp weave. This weave is seldom if 
ever used with any other than 4 threads per 
dent, as shown in Fig. 17. For coarse warp 
yarn with a close set the second, third, sixth 
and seventh threads are raised with difficulty. 
This is especially true of threads 3 and 6 be- 
cause these come on the two back shafts. The 
simplest way to lessen this difficulty is shown 
at Fig. +8. Here both middle threads are 
brought forward. The best solution of the 
difficulty is shown at Fig. 19 where two 
threads are in a dent. This method, how- 
ever, can be adopted only in very loosely set 
fabrics or very coarse yarn. If we use 3 
threads in a dent as shown at Fig. 20, a twill 
effect is produced running in the same direc- 
tion as the weave twill. This, as has already 
been stated, is not so objectionable as an in- 
tersecting twill. 

Fig. 21 shows a corkscrew with the small- 
est number of (3) threads usually inserted 
in one dent with this weave, as shown at Fig. 
22. This produces an intersecting twill cov- 
ering 21 threads. The causes of this twill 
will be found by observing the first group of 
3 threads. Two warp threads rise above each 
of the first five picks and only one warp 
thread rises above each of the two last picks. 
We have here the face of the goods before 
us. The filling above the last 2 threads ap- 
pears more on the face and this is found to 
be 2 picks lower in each succeeding group, 
by which the intersecting twill effect is pro- 
duced. If, however, we reed the warp with 
4 threads per dent as shown at Fig. 23, the 
direction of the reed twill, as it might be 
called, is changed and covers 28 threads, run- 
ning in che same direction as the weave twill. 

If we place 5 threads in a dent as shown at 
Fig. 24, an intersecting twill is produced cov- 
ering 35 threads. In the first group of 5 
threads we find one pick over which only 2 
warp threads are raised, while 3 warp threads 
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are raised above each of the other 5 picks. 
This occurs one thread lower in each suc- 
ceeding group of 5 threads producing an in- 
tersecting twill. 

As is generally known, the defects in reed- 
ing can at times be remedied by changing 
the set of the warp. For example, a 7-leaf 
corkscrew with 3 threads per dent with not 
exceeding 4,500 ends of 2/64’s worsted will 
give a perfect fabric when finished. This 
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layout calls for a width from 22 to 24 dents 
per inch, according to the loom width of the 
goods. Asa matter of course the reed must 
be made of fine wire which produces a 
smoother fabric. With 4,500 to 5,200 ends 
of the same yarn good results are obtained by 
reeding 4 threads per dent. Over 5,200 ends 
should be reeded with 5 threads per dent. In 
the last named case the threads are crowded 
so closely in the dent that they are seen to 
separate of their own accord when released 
by the reed as the latter moves back and 
forth. 
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The filling yarn is also an important fac- 
tor. The rougher and shaggier the filling 
yarn is the more likely is the reed to have an 
influence on the goods. Sometimes an inter- 
secting twill will be more prominent in wool- 
en goods with a carded woolen filling than 
with worsted yarn. A ply worsted yarn will 
always give a smoother face as far as the reed 
is concerned than will single yarn. When a 
shaggy filling thread is driven into place by 


Fig. 2d. 
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the reed the fibres project from the face in the 
space in front of the wire. This forms a sort 
of shaggy line between each group of warp 
threads. If, however, the filling consists of 
smooth ply worsted yarn very few fibres pro- 
ject from the face and the effect of the reed 
on the cloth is much more easily removed 
by washing or fulling. The question is fre- 
quently asked why these goods made with 
worsted fiiling finish up smoother than when 
made with carded woolen filling. The prin- 
cipal reason has been explained in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. It must be borne in mind 
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that woolen filling fulls more rapidly and 
there is consequently not so much time al- 
lowed for the warp threads to fill up the open 
spaces left by the reed wires. In this way 
stripes are caused giving the goods a ridgy 
appearance. If, on the other hand, the full- 
ing process is not forced, particularly width- 
ways, and the cloth is not woven too firmly 
causing the loose fibres to project from the 
face, a smcoth face can be obtained even with 
carded woolen filling. 

We come now to the 9g-leaf corkscrew 
Reeding with 3 threads per dent is best for 
this weave because 9g is divisible by 3. For 
closely set fabrics 4 threads per dent may be 
used providing the filling is fairly smooth 





With 4 threads per dent the reed twill runs 
in the same direction as the weave twill. The 
weave twill covers 9 threads and the reed 
twill 36 threads. Wherever possible this 
weave should be used with 3 threads per 
dent. With 13-leaf corkscrew weaves and up 
to 4,500 ends of 2/36’s worsted a reeding of 
3 threads per dent is suitable. For 4,500.to 
5,600 threads it is well to reed with 4 threads 
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per dent. Very often the threads are reeded 
in groups of different sizes; thus for a 7-leaf 
twill 3 threads are drawn in one dent and 4 
threads ir the next. For a 9-leaf twill the 
order of reeding is 4 and 5 per dent. This 
method gives good results with fine worsted 
filling an: fine wire in the reed. 

For many years I have tnade experiments 
with reeds in which the wires were placed ir- 
regularly and obtained very good results. 
For example, when the warp is reeded with 
successively 3 and 4 threads per dent, the 
dent in which the 4 threads are drawn is made 
one-third wider than the other dent in which 
the 3 threads are drawn. Unfortunately 
these recds are more expensive and can he 
used only for special purposes. In reeding 
warps with back threads the latter may be 
considered as additional to the face threads. 
If the proportion is 2 face to 1 back, 3 face to 
1 back, etc., the back thread should be 
brought as near as possible in the middle 
of the group drawn in one dent because in 
this way the back thread is covered better. 

There are many patterns which may be 
spoiled by an imperfect reeding of the warp; 
an example is shown at Fig. 25. This is an 
ordinary 4-leaf basket with the warp dressed 
1 light, 1 dark. If reeded with 4 threads per 
dent the «djoining threads of different colors 
in the same dent will twist around each other 
and give the goods an irregular hit-or-miss 
effect. In open set fabrics this difficulty is 
easily reinedied by reeding 2 threads per dent 
and having in each dent a thread from each 
square of the weave. In this way the two 
threads of different colors are kept apart. In 
closely set fabrics this method is not avail- 
able, although, if the warp yarn is smooth 
and strong, 2 threads per dent can be used 
for fairly high sets. Frequently a reed with 
30 dents per inch is thus used for fine worsted 
cloth. 

Multiple row reeds, of which end sections 
are shown at A, B, C, Fig. 26, are frequently 
used, not only for coarse but for very fine 
goods. They are used for weaving low grade 
heavily weighted silk goods where the yarn 
is likely to chafe badly with the regular reed. 
The reed at A is made with two parallel rolls 
of wires. At B the wires are crossed in saw- 
buck fashion, and at C one row consists of 






























































































































































































bent wires. The form at A gives good results 
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when the filling is easily driven into place. 
Reed B gives a smoother face as the reed in 
driving the filling thread into place strikes at 
the point, a, a’, where all the wires are in line. 
Reed C also gives a smooth fabric as it 
strikes the filling yarn at a a’—(Translated 
by the Textile World Record.) 
—tgiliinccimanedinis 


COTTON GOODS IN URUGUAY. 


The principal imports from Italy in dry 
goods are the cloths known as “tela florida,” 
“listados,” and “spigato,” toweling and tow- 
It has been 
found that the “tela florida” and “listados” 
cloths can be made cheaper in Manchester; 
but the British article in this case has not the 
same durability, for the reason that with the 
better qualities of the Italian goods both the 


els, linen, and cotton goods. 


long and the cross threads are of equal 
strength, whereas, with the British article, 
although the cross thread is strong, the long 
thread is easily torn. Italian towels carry 
the market. Whereas formerly linen towels 
only were imported from Italy, recently these 
articles have been sent in cotton and mixed 
qualities, a sign that, a footing having been 
obtained in the former, the cheaper qualities 
can now afford to be sold. In recent years 
white cotton sheetings and shirtings from 
Italy have come into the local market, but 
can not be said to be making any real head- 
way. That country’s stock of cotton goods 
for men’s clothing can compete with the 
3ritish and German article, and are preferred 
in spite of the fact that they are more ex- 
pensive. Principally, also, from Italy are im- 
ported the materials for netted cotton vests 
and underclothing generally, which are made 
into the various articles in this country. 
oxindnlacettmccteipiinaiiteegetiites 


A CUBAN FIBRE. 


The rope which is made from the bark 
of a native Cuban tree called mahagua, is 
exceedingly strong and durable, outlasting 
even hemp rope. This tree also produces a 
very beautiful native wood from which is 
also made some of the very finest of furni- 
ture. 

The natives strip off this bark once or 














twice a year and while it is green and wet 
twist it into very strong cords or withes as 
well as rope. The withes are largely used 
to tie up the large and heavy bales of to- 
bacco which are shipped out of here and the 
rope is used by the country people to tie and 
yoke up their oxen. 

It comes mostly from the districts around 
Sagua le Grande, Baracoa and Gibara, at the 
eastern end of the island. Twelve yards of 
this curious rope sell for only 40 cents Span- 
ish gold, while eight rolls of withes of this 
bark, which measure about fifty yards in each 
roll, are sold for $4 Spanish gold. 

This is a novel and curious use to put 
the bark of a tree to and a tree also which is 
so useful as a wood for the very finest grades 
of cabinet work.—La Lucha, Havana. 
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POWER REQUIRED FOR COTTON 
MACHINERY. 


In the November issue we published two 
general replies to a question regarding the 
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power required to drive cotton spinning ma- 
chinery, and this month we are able to give 
our readers the results of a series of very 
careful tests, made at the Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., to determine 
the power consumed in driving cards and 
ring spinning frames on different kinds of 
work. 
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Table No. 1 gives the result of tests made 
in 1903 at the Whitin Machine Works by O. 


L. Owen, M. E., assisted by Frederick Ray- 
ner, carder, on a Whitin revolving flat card 
with a 45-inch lap. The table shows that 
the power required is governed by the pro- 
duction. The card was run under ordinary 
mill conditions as to temperature and hu- 


midity. Tests were made with a Webber 


dynamometer. 
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POWER FOR SPINNING MACHINERY i 


Tables 2 and 3 are the results of tests 
made in 1903 and 1904 at the Whitin Machine 
Works by O. L. Owen, M. E., assisted by 
N. S. Goodspeed, spinner, on two Whitin 
spinning frames, one of 256 spindles, 2 3/4- 
inch space, the other 240 spindles and 3-inch 
space. The frames were run under condi- 
tions that prevail in the average cotton mill. 
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The average temperature of the room was 76 
degrees; average humidity 50 per cent.; band 
pull 2 pounds; bands 120 to the pound; size 
of travelers as stated in table 4. Observa- 
tions were made on both empty and full bob- 
bins, the average of which showed the power 
required to drive the average bobbin on each 
number of yarn tested. These averages are 
stated in the column of “number of spindles 
per horse power.” The tests were made 
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TABLE 3. 


Emerson power scale, Huddleston’s hygro- 
with the Emerson power scale, Huddleston’s 
hygrometer and Taylor Bros.’ thermometer. 

Table 4 is the traveler table and shows the 
result of tests conducted by O. L. Owen, 
and assisted by D.S. Goodspeed at the 
Whitin Machine Works from Nov. 18, 1903, 
to April 1, 1904. Sizes of travelers will vary 
from the above table according to variations 
in speed, quality of cotton, etc., but the table 
may serve as a basis for selection. The 
higher the speed the lighter the traveler and 
vice versa, varying in proportion of one or 
two grades of travelers to each 1,000 revolu- 
tions of spindle. Without separators a few 
grades heavier traveler would be required. 


In 1902 the United States produced 1,250,- 
ooo pounds of mohair. It is grown princi- 
pally in Oregon, California and Texas, the 
goats having been originally imported from 
Turkey. 


In the year 1844 John Mercer discovered 
the effect of strong solutions of caustic alka- 
lies on cotton, but it was only within the 
last decade that the mercerizing process at- 
tained any degree of commercial success. 


The actual chemical process of mercerizing 
is the same today as when Mercer took out 
his patent in 1850; the process of mercerizing 
under tension was patented by Arthur Lowe 


in 1890. 
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BRADFORD DRESS GOODS FOR 
AMERICA. 


Specially Written for Textile World Record.) 
Nothing strikes a man more who is at all 
conversant with the import textile trade than 
the large lines of Bradford made dress goods 
vhich pour into the United States markets, 
ind looking over the other day a big bunch 
of fabrics which were already cased for dis- 


patch to New York, | clipped a few patterns 


I 

vhich are worthy of being looked at by 
United States manufacturers. Bradford 
makers dress goods would have been this 
last twelve montns terribl ulet but for the 
large lines which are weekly shipped across 
the Atlantic, and today the principal support 
for Worstedopolis dress looms is on Ameri 

It will therefore be very inter- 
esting and helpful if we look at a few cloths 
which are being shipped for present con 
sumption by the American public. 


First and foremost we have what is known 
as lustres, and it is surprising how these are 
figuring today in the list of Bradford ship- 
ments of dress goods. This class of fabric 
is far from being a popular one on this side 
the Atlantic, but in plain mohairs there is 
y respectable quantity with 
American importers. How the fabrics are 
made at the price is indeed a problem, but 
the fact, nevertheless, remains that these are 
regular lines, and not “jobs” at half the cost. 
[ ran through the bunch and saw a good 
many lustre fabrics, and just as showing the 
wide range of fabrics which are _ being 
shipped, I direct attention to the following 
table, all of which represents leading lines of 
lustres: 


Width, Weight, Price, 

Inches. Ounces. Cents. 
43 2.95 11% 
45 3-5 24% 
45 3-30 26 
45 3.70 17% 
44 3-40 13 
44 3.60 133% 
45 3.36 22 


All the above represent plain black lustre 
dress goods, the difference in price indicating 
a slight change in quality, just sufficient to 
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show some change to the ultimate consumer. 
The 43-inch cloth at 11 1/2 cents is a mar- 
vel of cheapness, showing that Bradford can 
produce something “cheap” after all. A 
cotton warp, of course, is used, and a worsted 
weft employed, but while there is not that 
sheen about the fabric that perhaps is 
usually looked for in lustres, still the way it 
has been finished is suggestive to American 
manufacturers. All the patterns I write about 
are to be seen at the Boston office of this 
issue, and they are worth being inspected 
They are cut close and finished smartly. 
The best black lustre in the whole bunch 





S| 


FIG. I. 
is the one at 26c., and, of course, this is a far 
superior thing to the previous cloth. Better 
in quality, more closely woven, and smartly 
finished, there is much to attract and fasci- 
nate. 

Fig. 1 shows a sample which has been 
very extensively shipped to America, and 
while still partaking of the nature of a lustre, 
it suggests to American manufacturers the 
benefits and possibilities wrapped up in the 
printing machine. This dress fabric is very 
bad to set forth in words. A cotton warp is 
used, but the threads are all printed in sev- 
eral shades. A very dark gray worsted 
thread is used for the weft, and for a dark 
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gray dress this is just the ticket. Obtainable 
here at 16c. per yard, 42 in., 3 0z., and pre- 
senting a combination of colors almost as 
multitudinous as the rainbow, the fabric ap- 
peals to the majority as being smart, while 
not one in a hundred would ever suspect 
that the colors have been got by printing. 
The fact of the matter is, | never suspected 
this for a moment until I came to analyze 





FIG. 2. 


the fabric for this issue. It is made in sev- 
eral shades, but I only send one forward for 
inspection. I have never seen such an in- 
genious cloth as the one just outlined. 

At Fig. 2 we have an absolute change, and 
a cloth that will be worn by the millions of 
either England or America. This is essen- 
tially a lustre cloth, but altogether lighter in 
shade, and with more design. A drab cotton 
warp is used, with white or rather cream 
mohair weft. For summer wear it is just the 
thing, and will always look clean and smart. 
The reader will see that it is after the order 
of the spot effect which has been so fash- 
ionable for the last few seasons. The plan 
arrangement seems to cause both the warp 
and weft to alternate in producing the spot, 
an arrangement serving a good purpose in 


relieving the monotony seen when either 
weft or warp appears on the surface by itself. 
It is 46 in. wide, 3.4 ozs. per square yard, 
23 1/2 cents. 

Our last pattern at Fig. 3 is a very attrac- 
tive one, being 54 inches wide, 4.2 ounces per 
square yard, 31 1/2c. per yard. Here, again, 
we have the spot principle in vogue, and 
being made in biack and white effect, a nice 
salable fabric is seen. The warp arrange- 
ment is four ends black cotton and two 
ends white cotton, the weit all being a dark 
gray mixture mohair. The cloth is on the 
quiet side, but is a seller to the million. Any 
manufacturer interested in dress fabrics can- 
not do better than spend half an hour in ex- 
amining all the above fabrics, for they are 
fabrics which are being shipped this very 
week, 

[f American manufacturers have studied 
lately the list of bradford exports to America, 





FIG. 3. 


they must have been struck with the contin- 
uance of dress goods in the list, and for next 
spring delivery some fairly decent lines have 
already been booked. There continues to 
be also a big shipment of wool, most of 
which will produce some good lines of dress 
goods, and it seems to me that American de- 
signers cannot do better than imitate Brad- 
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ford lines both in design and finish. I need 
hardly point out the great strides which 
Bradford finishers have made this last five 
years in finishing dress fabrics, and today 
it is plain that price per yard, good taste in 
design, more attention to color blending, and 
better finishing are the essentials of success 
vith Bradford dress goods manufacturers. 


[For the information of those who are not 
in a position to inspect the English samples 
at our Boston office, we have analyzed two 
i the lustre fabrics, with the following re- 
sults: 
No. 388 43 inches wide, 11 1/2 cents. 
Warp, 65 threads per inch, 1/46s cotton. 
Filling, 59 threads per inch, 1/28s lustre 
worsted. 

Weight, 3.17 ounces per square yard, 3.77 
ounces per yard 43 inches wide. 

The sample contains 10 per cent. of weight- 
ing material. 

No. 389, 45 incnes wide, 26 cents. 

Warp, 62 threads per inch, 1/44s cotton. 

Filling, 66 threads per inch, 1/29s lustre 
worsted. 

Weight, 3.3 ounces per square yard, 4.13 
ounces per yard 45 inches wide. 

These sizes are as found in the finished 
goods, without allowances for changes in 
the spun size due to take-up, weighting, loss 
in finishing, ete.—Ed. ] 
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HOW TO PUT ON DOFFER RINGS. 


BY SAM DRIVER 


Carders have different opinions as to the 
width of rings and the numbers of wire. 
Some object to the waste end of the ring be- 
ing wide; by having the ring wide it saves 
waste and a deal of trouble from the outside 
ends of the spools being lumpy, fine or 
coarse. Some will say: How can a wide 
waste ring save waste? It will save waste by 
allowing the traveler to be set so that the 
loops in drawing will not come to the ex- 
treme edge of the cylinder, thereby saving 
the stock from dropping down on the ends 
of the leader-in and also reduce the flyings on 
the sides of the cards, thus keeping the card 
cleaner. The waste and rings should be at 
least 1 1/2 inches wide. 


Every carder knows the annoyance and 
trouble from the outside ends on spools. [If 
on some lots the outside ends are heavy on 
the spools from some cause, move the waste 
end ring inward; if it is too fine, move it out- 
ward. This will make the outside strand on 
the spools coarser or finer. 

Putting on rings requires care and accu- 
racy; they must be true, or uneven roping will 
be the result. 

For a 48-inch finisher with Apperly feed 
taking off 48 good strands, on the top doffer 
there should be 24 rings 14/16 wide and one 
waste end ring I 1/2 wide, 35 steel wire; on 
the bottom doffer, 24 rings I inch wide and 
one spare end ring 1 1/2 inches wide, 35 steel 
wire, making 48 inches of wire covering the 
cylinder wire. 

Before putting on the rings clean the doffer 
well and fill up the blow holes, if any, with 
plaster of Paris; this is better than lead or 
putty as it does not corrode when the oil 
strikes it and start a bunch under the ring. 
Oil the surface of the doffer slightly with 
sweet oil before putting on the rings; they 
will slide down easier. 

Have a cone shaped pulley made from a 
two-inch board with the base the exact diam 
eter as the doffer, and the point 3/4 inch 
smaller than the base. Put this on the doffer 
shaft with the base squarely against the end 
of the doffer. This pulley should be shel- 
lacked and made perfectly smooth. Have a 
board 1 1/4 inches thick and 14 inches square 
with strips of wood screwed on the ends to 
keep it from splitting. Cut a hole through 
the centre a trifle larger than the doffer. Be 
fore putting on the rings examine every one 
to see if the wire is all right on the back. 
Then put a ring over the cone pulley and on 
the doffer; then with the drawing board slide 
the ring down to its place. 

After getting on the rings we want a ring 
board made as follows: Get a piece of wood 
72 inches long, 1 1/2 inches thick and 4 
inches wide, planed to a straight edge. To 
mark it off, place it on doffer bearing arms, 
get a try-square, and with a sharp pen-knife 
mark off the exact width of the cylinder on 
the board. Then make another mark 1/2 
inch wide inside the outer marks; we will then 
have the width of the wire on the cylinder, 
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which is 48 inches. Now take the dividers 
and space off 1 1/2 inches on each end; this 
is for the waste end rings. Now take the 
dividers and divide the intervening space into 
48 equal parts for the 48 rings. 

Next place the top doffer in the grinder 
frame with the points of the teeth toward you. 
lhe reason for this is that if the tool you are 
moving them with should happen to slip it 
would only knock the wire back, which could 
ye easily brought into place again; another 
reason is that the rings are then in front of 
you as if you were standing in front of a 
finisher. 


Place the ring board in front and about. 


opposite the centre of the doffer; set the out- 
side marks on the board on a line with the 
outside edge of the doffer; set the board as 
lose to the rings as possible; see that the 
‘ollar on the doffer shaft and all the bearings 
ire tight. The doffer and the board are set 
level, and we are now ready to slide the rings 
into place. Get a piece of flat iron 3/4 inch 
wide, 1/4 *nch thick, 15 inches long; the 
point should be concave and smooth; a wide 
screw driver does very well. 

All being ready, start up the doffer and 
commence on the outside waste ring first. 
Before putting on the packing between the 
rings place both doffers together and see if 
the rings come opposite the spaces; it is very 
important they should, otherwise the roping 
will not be even. In putting the packing be- 
tween the rings some carders cut narrow 
pieces of filleting the right width and length 
and then cut a hole in each end and tie them 
on; some shave each end and tack or glue 
them on. The best and quickest way is to 
put a crank on the doffer shaft and wind small 
bundle twine in between just as high as the 
leather on each ring. Great care must be 
taken not to wind too tight or it may cause 
the ring to move. Cut the next packing to 
go between the ring wire, just the right 
width; it is better to cut them too narrow 
than too wide. If they are too wide they will 
crush in the edge of the wire on the ring, 
causing uneven roping. Some carders tack 
them on, others glue them, cutting each end 
beveling. It is a good plan to fill the spaces 
to within 1/8 inch from the top of the wire; 
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this keeps the stock from collecting on the 
edge of the rings; it also keeps the strippers 
from knocking down the wire when strip- 
ping. If the rings are put on right and there 
is uneven roping you know it is not the fault 
of the rings. 

When ready, place the grinders on very 
lightly, don’t try to hurry them, give them 
time, humor them some, they are sometimes 
very contrary. When done grinding take off 
the emery cylinder and strickle each one sepa- 
rately for half an hour, vibrating very briskly 
from end to end. 

When grinding use plenty of wool oil on 
the emery; by using oil on the emery the 
points of wire will be much smoother than 
with the emery dry. Judgment must be used 
to decide when ground enough. When using 
the emery strickle, let it have its own weight 
on the wire. When ready to smooth and 
finish, take a new hand card or a good old 
one and fill it with drawing, changing it as 
often as it gets dirty, vibrating it very briskly 
for an hour or more on éach doffer. Don’t 
be afraid of brushing them too long, the 
longer they are brushed the smoother they 
will be. This cleans out all the oil and emery 
dust and polishes the points of wire. If the 
rings are finished in this way the stock will 
never run back over them, which today is a 
great annoyance to most carders. 

To gauge the top and bottom doffers when 
in the board, get a piece of 1-inch board, 15 
inches long and 1 inch wider than the dis- 
tance between the top and bottom doffer, and 
beveled on both edges. Mark the board off 
in spaces the same as the ring board and 
place in between the doffers when setting. 
This plan is far better than to use the plumb- 
bob and more accurate. 

sonicnsinencwesislibalintiaailastveaians 

The silk industry appears to have had its 
origin in China, and historically it dates back 
2700 years B. C. 


American grown mohair is worth only 
about two-thirds as much as the foreign 
product on account of the large amount of 
kemp it contains. Foreign mohair can be 
spun to as high a count as 60s, while the fin- 
est grades of domestic staple can be spun 
only to 40s. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By our Special Correspondent.) 


Sales of cloth scarcely justify it, but tops 
harden, and holders grow more hopeful. Su- 
per 60s for delivery in early 1905 are as dear 
as prompts; which is to say that they have 
moved up one farthing to 24 pence. There 
is a good prospect of another farthing on 
the price of 40s, making them 14 1/2 pence 
soon. English wools of good white and deep 
classes are making 11 1/4 pence readily for 
hoggs and wethers and country dealers stand 
very firm. The truth appears to be that the 
bulls feel themselves able to weather the year 
out and are counting on the customary im- 
provement in consumption which follows 
New Year. The conjunction of firmer wool 
and easier cotton favors the utilization of cot- 
ton for warps for “cotton worsteds.” South 
American markets are again indenting for the 
latter and for cheap crossbred suitings. This, 
with the demand for coarse woolens for the 
East, make up the features of greatest 
strength in the cloth department. For the 
rest, a great amount of work is being done 
for no perceptible profit and the same is true 
of the hosiery field. 

The efforts of Bradford makers of dress 
goods to defeat the French in Amazon cloths 
from mule-spun, dry-combed material have 
met with only qualified success. The best 
attempts have improved on the French stand- 
ard of purity and durability, but when appear- 
ance and that only is the desideratum, Brad- 
ford is beaten. There is ground for the pre- 
sumption that Bradford could, if she would, 
draw level with Roubaix, by making ade- 
quate preparation in plant. But the firms in 
the best position to lay in mules and patent 
combs and French looms are so well off as 
things are as to see no desirability in so 
sweeping a change. Those who would like 
most to try the experiment are the ones gen- 
erally who can least afford to throw away the 
plant they have. In these circumstances, 
sober men are reflecting that Roubaix also 
has its bad times, and that those are the peri- 
ods in which makers of bright goods do best. 
Still, the knowledge remains that plain 
French stuffs command a certain sale in all 
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seasons and that simple truth constitutes a 
temptation. 

Previous notes have spoken of the effeci 
of the eastern -war upon Yorkshire woolen 
trade. At length Japan has sent in haste for 
nearly 200,000 yards of Scotch cheviots in 
blues and tweeds. Russia is supplying her- 
self from internal mills and is not doing so 
very well from all one hears. M. Marazoff, 
a rich woolen manufacturer in Moscow, gave 
a million roubles’ worth of cloth free for the 
use of the army in Manchuria. His disgust 
may be pictured on finding his patriotic gift 
turned to private account. Some, at least, 
of the goods were openly for sale in Moscow 
shops. 

Apart from this is another item of joint 
interest to governments and textile men. 
The Russian wounds have been considerably 
aggravated in severity since the thick winter 
overcoats were served out. More cloth has 
been carried into the tissues of the body. 
The circumstance is one for the notice of 
heads of humane War Departments and for 
tne recognition of their contractors. 

Advices from Lodz in Russian Poland to 
our Foreign Office state that one firm has an 
army order for 12 million yards of cotton 
cloth; another for 1 million pairs of woolen 
mitts with thumb and trigger finger. A third 
firm is busy with an order for half a million 
woolen shirts. In other districts woolen and 
worsted mills are quite out of work. Jute 
mills, on the other hand, are working all 
round the clock. One has means further of 
knowing that the financial position is utterly 
rotten. Bankruptcy stalks abroad like a 
plague and money for grain or wool is thrice 
welcome. 

In middle-class trade an excellent variety 
of so-called worsted trouserings are on the 
market. Neither in design nor appearance 
are these notably inferior to the finest and 
most expensive makes. There is nothing 
visible to inform the wearer that his trousers 
are not of solid worsted. The warp is sound 
32s or 40s and alternate picks of the filling 
are the same. But the bulk of the weft is 
pretty coarse angola black. The substitution 
is not all loss, for these mixed worsteds are 
less ready to wear shiny. They are bulkier 
and warmer than the genuine article and 
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they hang well in use. Except that their life 
is shorter the cheap article is as good as the 
dearer. In round 20-ounce weights there is 
close competition at about one dollar a yard 
and at this price the styles and workmanship 
are really creditable. The stuff is turned out 
extensively by firms accustomed to better 
goods as well as by second-rank manufactur- 
ers and it should be fair game for any Amer- 
ican with good looms and good finishing fa- 
cilities. 

The overcheck in tweeds and worsteds is 
still supreme. In the cheaper goods design- 
ers have not shrunk from making the red and 
green skeleton checking somewhat unpleas- 
antly conspicuous by its colors and the size 
of the yarn, or by duplicating colored threads. 
A common combination is to employ both 
red and green checks over a foundation of 
black or brown and white. Curiously enough, 
the overchecking for overcoats has been done 
rather more quietly than for suitings. Neat- 
ness has been the characteristic of most over- 
coatings. At their worst in taste the checks 
have been the “patriotic” red, white and blue, 
and these have not been unpopular in cheap 
cloths. 

It has been pointed out in a State paper 
that in 1872 China’s consumption of imported 
cottons was 94 per cent. in cloth and 6 per 
cent. yarn. In 1882 yarn formed 42 per cent. 
of the gross total, and in 1903, despite the 
energy of Chinese mills, yarn worth 44 million 
dollars, or 52 per cent. of the whole import 
was yarn. The losers by this are Lancashire 
and the United States. Japan is “butting in” 
by force of protracted credit terms and assid- 
uous traveling in the interior of the Empire. 

The organization of a large mill producing 
plain and fancy knitting and fingering yarns 
is a somewhat complex matter. The best 
firms on this side simplify things by keeping 
very large stocks of rovings in all colors upon 
bobbins. This is the case with the old and 
well-known concern of J. & J. Baldwin, 
Halifax, the spinners of “Beehive” brand. A 
whole story, as large as any room in the 
mill, is given over to the storage of rovings 
which can be spun and twisted on the brief- 
est delay. The firm claims to be the largest 
of its kind in the merino trade. Its raw ma- 
terials are chiefly fine Botany and Sussex 
Downs wools and its principal manufactures 
are yarns for retail sale. Nothing but hand-dye- 
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ing is thought to give results good enough, 
and the white yarns produced are remarkable 
for the amount of washing they receive; three 
times in the wool, twice after carding, once 
in the back-washing apparatus after combing 
and again in the skein seems in all conscience 
sufficient. The yarn is far, however, from be- 
ing spoilt by the treatment, for it fetches the 
best prices and has been sold here since 1785. 

Users of English spun silks should be ap- 
prised of further changes in the market. 
The production is diminishing somewhat and 
is centering in fewer hands. Another firm, 
J. W. Armitage & Sons of Brighouse, em- 
ploying about 100 hands, has gone into vol- 
untary liquidation. The business of Barkers 
& Buttersworth and R. Kershaw & Co. were 
absorbed some while ago by Ormerod Bros. 
and the reconstructed concern, well known in 
America, of Jno. Hadwen & Sons, Ltd., has 
been burned out. 

More than one other spun-waste mill is in 
a bad way and after a further shake-out 
there is some chance of forming a combine. 
Opinion is favorable, particularly to a price 
committee, which should fix prices for east- 
ern waste no less than for spun yarns. The 
time for this cartel has not yet arrived, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the mar- 
ket will become firmer as time passes. Mean- 
time, the constant increase in the United 
States import of schappe yarn, concurrent 
with the dwindling in English spuns, is not 
forgotten. 

The opening of the subscription list for 
375,000 shares of one pound each is the latest 
step of the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion. The money, of course, is to be laid out 
in loans or gifts to growers in India, East and 
West Africa and British Guiana. Funds are 
being found by every class of people in any 
way associated with Lancashire prosperity. 
There is no thought of dividends or other 
direct returns within any measurable space 
of time. The contributions are in the nature 
of payments to a benevolent fund, and what- 
ever one’s opinion as to the wisdom of fleeing 
to pastures new, it is hard to withhold admir- 
ation from the faith and solidarity of the 
subscribers. These include cotton-masters 
and operatives, merchants, dyers, railway 
companies, banks, shopkeepers, machinists, 
accountants, insurance companies and a hun- 
dred miscellaneous types. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 

od faith. 
se For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers ef textile journa's, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc, we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


ee OOOO 


Colors for Blanket Borders. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me any information regarding the 
best dyes to use for blanket borders which will 
withstand bleaghing. Lacy (494.) 


The answer to this question will be found in an 


article in the dye department of this issue. 


2 


Australian Mills. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please tell me if there are any knitting mills or 


collar factories in Australia. Emerald (488.) 


Inquiries among our Australian correspondents 
elicit the reply that there are neither knitting mills 
nor collar factories in that country 


—_—__—___—__@—_ 


Billiard Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We desire to purchase billiard cloth and would 
like to know the address of some mill manufactur- 
ing it. Pool Table (490). 

If any of our readers are interested in this inquiry 
they can communicate with Pool Table through 


this office. 
oo 


Mildew. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What material can be added to size to prevent 
mildew in the cloth? Dixie (491). 

There is no disinfectant that will stop m‘ldew in 
the cloth. When size is made of fermented starch 
it is a good plan to put in a disinfectant, but this 
will have no after effect on the cloth. Miidew will 
more readily form on cloth where the size has not 
been boiled into the yarn. Starch is a vegetable 
product and if there is much left on the yarn and 
the cloth is placed where it is damp, mildew spots 
will show up all over the cloth. 


Thomas Barr. 


Finishing Cotton Flannels. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I am a finisher in a cotton mill, and have been 
trying to match a competitor’s fabric, a napped cot- 
ton flannel, but in spite of all I can do, have failed. 
Our finishing room, like the rest of the mill, is 
cquipped with the best machinery, but for some 
reason we fail to make as good a napped flannel 
as Our competitor turns out. I enclose a sample 
of the competing flannel, Fig. 1, also a sample 


of our goods, Fig. 2. Can you tell me what is the 
cause of the difference, and how I can get No. 1 
My position here depends on 


Al Sirat (483). 


finish on our goods? 
whether I match No. 1 or not. 












The reason for the difference in finish between 
these two samples became evident the moment we 
took them in hand. Al Sirat’s cloth is sleazy, much 
lighter and more open thar the cloth he is trying 
to match. His employers are asking him to do the 


impossible. Unless two fabrics are alike when they 
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come from the loom they cannot be finishe ! to look 
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and handle the same. 

While an examination and handling of the two 
cloths showed plainly the cause of Al Sirat’s trou- 
ble, we have analyzed them in order to demonstrate 
beyond a doubt that our judgment is correct. The 
results of the analyses are as follows 


Competing Cloth, Fig. 1: 


Weight 3.6 ozs. per yd., 27 in. 4 4/9 yds, per pound. 

Warp, 57 threads 1/22 cotton per in. 1.3 ozs. per 
yard. 

Filling, 44 threads 1/10 cotton per in., 2.3 ozs. per 
yard 


Finisher’s Cloth, Fig. 2: 
Weight. 22/3 ozs. per yd., 27 in., 5 yds. per pound. 
Warp. 44 threads 1 /20 cotton per in., 1.13 0zs. per 
yard. 
Filling, 34 threads 1/11 cotton per in., 1.54 ozs. per 
yard. 

A comparison of the two layouts shows plainly 
how much better is the foundation for a napped 
finish in the first fabric than in the second. The 
thickness of the nap depends upon the body of the 
cloth. In No. 1 there are 3.6 ounces of stock per 
vard, while in No. 2 there are but 22/3 ounces per 
yard, or over 25 per cent. less. Moreover, the com- 
peting fabric, Fig. 1, has a larger proportion of 
filling, from which the nap is raised. The propor- 
tion of filling is 64 per cent. in No. 1, compared 
with only 58 per cent. in No. 2. 

Besides these faults No. 2 is set much coarser. 
No. 1 has 57 warp threads per inch, as compared 
with only 44 threads in No. 2. No.1 has 44 fllling 
threads per inch, while No. 2 has but 34. Thus not 
only is the quantity of stock per yard much larger 
in No. 1, but it is woven much closer, enabling the 
finisher to give the goods more work on the napper 
and raise a thicker and better nap. 

No. 2 cloth is inferior in every respect and it 
is impossible to make it look and handle like No. 
1. Goods well made are half finished. If poorly 
made they can not be finished right. Al Sirat’s case 
is by no means rare. The manufacturer lays out 
the cloth with the cost per yard only in mind, Ends 
and picks are reduced, the fabric is not planned 
to suit the finish and the result is that the goods 
are left unsold, while some shrewder and abler man- 
ufacturer makes his cloth right and sells his mill 
out of sight. No. 1 cloth is today sold in every 
town in the United States, while such fabrics as 
No. 2 go begging. 

Al Sirat’s difficulty also shows how important it 
is that every overseer who may in any way be held 
responsible for the condition of the finished product 
should be able to analyze fabrics and determine for 
himself how they have been made. Many an over- 
seer has lost his position or reputation for good 
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work because he was trying to accomplish the im- 
possible at the direction of his employer. While 
in rare cases the high quality of a mill’s product 
may be due to special machinery and secret proc 
esses, in nearly every case it is due to a judicious se- 
lection of stock, good work in each department, 
and the right construction of the fabric; all designed 
to produce the goods wanted by the trade. When 
the finished goods are inferior to a competitor’s 
product the cause, as in Al Sirat’s case, can nearly 
always be determined by analyzing the two fabrics. 


— 


Moisture in Silk. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
What is meant by the statement that the stand- 
ard of moisture for silk is 11 per cent.? 
Tsatlee (492). 





Silk absorbs moisture very readily, and will hold 
30 per cent. of water without feeling damp. This 
makes it necessary to have some standard of mois- 
ture for the sale and manufacture of silk. It has 
been found that under ordinary climatic conditions 
about 10 per cent. of the weight of silk consists of 
water, and the silk trade has adopted as a standard 
a regain of 11 per cent. of the absolutely dry 
weight. The silk is dried and 11 per cent. is added 
to the weight; this is called the conditioned weight. 
As the 11 per cent. is based on dry weight, there 
are II Ibs. of water for too lbs. of dry silk. This 11 
lbs. is equal to 9 9/10 per cent. of the total or con- 
ditioned weight, 111 lbs. Silk as found in com- 
merce contains ordinarily about 1 1/2 per cent. 
more than the standard degree of moisture. The 
Lyons Conditioning House reports that the 104,555 
tests made at that institution in 1903 showed losses 
from the commercial to the conditioned weight 
varying from 1.04 per cent. in September to 1.57 
per cent. in November. Jules Persoz, in his work 
entitled ‘“‘Le Conditionnement de la Soie,” gives 


the following table showing the percentage of 


regain based on dry weight under different degrees 
of heat and moisture in the atmosphere. 


-_— Regain 





Temperature. Hygrometer. Raw. soiled off. 
Sse” Eos sx Besa es 8.90%..... 7.4570 
a 54° 9.04%..... 7.4870 
9G Ei. < asta al oss GASP ..0<% 7.977% 
mee PS ie 981%... 8.36% 
i. Boxseks OO 655s 10 19%..... 8.54% 
714° F OF cans 10.47%..... 8.65% 
oe * 4 a 10.79%..... 9.20% 
50 } 67° 11.52%. 9.72% 
i 12.090%..... 10.37% 
Oe pt ard iy TO ohana 12.63%..... 10.96% 
a Soe Be view RZSAT oo 11.61% 
“oe. Dees ea T9OR IO. cis 12.17% 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 232 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 


KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


tions in the knit underwear end 
ore settled each day, and 
wer, there is reason to antici- 

n of prosperity, and knit under- 
] forward to their 


ooking 


\s the holiday season appr: 


ri¢ ar¢ 
1 
i 


aches, 
ince business for spring with the jobbers 
I] ‘ops off some, and this season is no 
ieved that there has not been as 

much business taken so far as in some former 
ars, yet it is confidenth that 
here will be no difficulty in getting it after 
January first. 


expected 


Reports from a number of 
that there are a 

of their customers who will be 
to place their orders then, but 


traveling men state great 
many ready 


who do not 
time before the holidays. 


+ 


are to take the 
The principal topic of conversation and 


interest is the fall season of 1905 and manu- 


facturers are now out soliciting business from 


t 


the jobbers, and while it is yet a little early 


to give many ideas as to what is being 


booked, the indications are that the jobbers 
will place their orders early and in good vol- 
ume. As far as can be learned, prices being 


] 


asked on cotton goods are 


somewhat lower 
than last year, ranging all the way 


21/2to 71 


from 
2 per cent. 
Jobbers have been very conservative in 
their purchases during the latter part of the 
season just past and as a consequence, have 
no large stocks on hand and it will be neces- 
sary to place fairly liberal orders for 1905 
and the chances are that the prices will not 
fall below the opening figures. 

Spinner’s prices on yarns do not indicate 
any weakness, but rather there is a tendency 
upward and some manufacturers have been 
obliged to buy yarns at figures that they had 
no idea of paying early in the season. A 
more independent spirit is exhibited by man- 
ufacturers now than in former years which 


will rebound to the benefit of both the buyer 
and seller. 

An instance ot advancing prices has al- 
ready taken place in the case of a manufac- 
turer who has been showing men’s fleeced 
garments weighing 12 1/2 pounds on size 42 
at $3.25, but who has now advanced his quo- 
tation to $3.32 1/2. There are still a number 
of men’s fleeced lines in the market at $3.25, 
and one manufacturer quotes a weight of 13 
pounds on size 42 at this price. 

Che grade 
that reaches the 


low ladies’ ribbed garment 
retail for a 25c. article is 
being shown in a 7-pound weight and prac- 
tically all manufacturers making this class of 
merchandise are asking $2.00 for it. Some 
of them show 7 1/2 pound goods at $2.10 and 
one prominent manufacturer is showing an 
8-pound garment at $2.15. 

In 50c. grades the bleached and tinted yarn 
garment weighing about 8 pounds can be 
bought in tuck stitch at $3.37 1/2 and in fine 
stitch at $3.55. A combed peeler garment 
weighing 81/2 pounds with mercerized trim 
can be bought at $3.50 in tuck stitch and 
$3.60 in fine stitch, silk trim 12 1/2c. more. 

The indications are that manufacturers of 
men’s heavy weight cotton ribbed goods wil! 
endeavor to get the same prices this season 
as they sold their production at last year, 
namely, $3.50 for single thread goods and 
$3.62 1/2 for two thread goods, weighing 12 
pounds on size 40. 

Manufacturers of boys’ fleeced goods are 
showing garments weighing 63/4 to 7 
pounds on size 32 at $1.85 to $1.95, according 
to the finish and trim. An important step is 
being taken this season in this line by offer- 
ing a line of misses’ pants in sizes 24 to 34 
at the same price as shirts and drawers and 
this will, of course, cut into the regular lines 
of children’s fleeced goods to quite an extent. 
In fact, almost the entire children’s fleeced 
business will be done on these lines on which 


one price from 24 to 34 prevails, and manu- 
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facturers must now figure a price on sizes 
18, 20 and 22 alone. From what we can learn, 
it is the intention to ask an advance of about 
25c. per dozen over which these sizes could 
be bought, if taken with a fair assortment of 
sizes from 18 to 34. 

HOSIERY. 

For a time prior to election there was a 
tendency to curtail the purchase of hosiery, 
but now that it is settled there is a marked 
revival of confidence in this line. Stocks have 
been lighter than usual and with a fair 
amount of business, such as we have had dur- 
ing the past two weeks, it becomes apparent 
that jobbers are not in a condition to meet 
iny great demand for fleeced and wool hos- 
iery. It is noticed that a great many people 
are wearing thin, light weight goods through 
the winter and it has become necessary for 
several buyers to order in part of their spring 
purchase to meet this call. 

A patent hose has made its appearance 
lately in the shape of one with a pocket in 
the top just inside the welt. This is being 
put on the market by Brown, Aberle Co. of 
Philadelphia and while it may commend it- 
self to a few people, we cannot believe it will 
come into very general use. 

Some new designs of embroidered goods 
by domestic manufacturers are being shown, 
on which we predict a good business. They 
consist of black and colored grounds with 
allover embroidery and with lace back and 
plain panel front with embroidered desi 
of pansies, daisies, forget-me-nots, etc., with 


ens 
stalks and leaves of green and with flowers 
of different colors. These make an exceed- 
ingly showy line of goods for low priced mer- 
chandise and cannot fail to be good sellers, 
inasmuch as they may be retailed at 25¢ per 
pair. 

Among the new solid colors for spring 
that are finding ready sale is a very rich new 
shade of old red. This promises to be a pop- 
ular seller among the better class of trade. 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 


There has been no change in the situation 
of the hosiery market during the last two 
weeks. Very satisfactory orders have been 
placed and especially in the lace hose they 


are much better than were expected and in 
consequence of this, prices on lace hosiery 
are very firm and no lines are being offered 
under the popular limits and even at these 
prices late buyers have trouble to place their 
orders. Manufacturers are sold well into the 
season and as a rule want longer time to 
make deliveries than buyers wish to allow. 
The scarcity of lace hase is not due alone to 
the demand from the United States, but are 
now very populaf in all the markets of the 
world, and as the production has not been 
incrcased lately, the increased consumption 
makes the scarcity. 

mbroidered goods are about the only 
fancies that are in great demand for next sea- 
son. A few jacquard fancies are taken, but 
in limited quantities and stripes are not sell- 
ing at all. Prices for staple goods are not 
as firm as they were during the season, al- 
though no important reductions have been 
made, makers being fairly busy. 

Trade in men’s half hose is better than it 
has been for several seasons. Plaited styles 
are being bought very largely in plain and 
heather mixtures. These mixtures are pop- 
ular with stripes or embroideries, and while 
striped styles are not in demand in ladies’ 
goods, they are more desirable than em- 
broidered goods in half hose. 

Trade in gloves for spring is still rather 
quiet. Orders are coming in very slowly 
and it looks as though the season would be 
rather a disappointment to the makers. The 
orders that have been placed are for medium 
and better grades, rather than on the cheap 
numbers. A few importers have bought long 
silk gloves in black, white and evening 
shades in limited quantities for inimediate 
delivery. 


——$————— 


In the eighth century there were many 
soap manufactories in Italy and Spain, but 
its manufacture was not introduced into 
France until nearly five hundred years later. 


The bleaching of Tussah or wild silk has 
been attempted with almost every known 
bieaching agent, but it is such an extremely 
difficult operation that it is usually woven 
in its natural color. 
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SETTING UP AND CARE OF SPRING 
NEEDLE CIRCULAR MACHINES. 


BY F. W. HERINGTON. 


(Continued from April.) 
Fig. 80 is a front view, and Fig. 81 a side 


view of a take-up for a spring needle circular 
machine. The take-up is the part of the ma- 


chine which takes up the cloth as fast as knit 
ou the needle cylinder and it is rolled up, in 


a roll on the roller, D, Figs. 80 and 82. 

It is attached to the cross arm of the ma- 
chine, and held by the stud, K, Fig. 80, the 
stud K revolving on the step O, which has 
a steady pin securing it to the stud, K. The 
nut P, above the step O, holds the take-up to 
the cross arm. 

A, Fig. 80, indicates the 3 stationary rods 
of the take-up, the cloth being passed be- 
tween the 2 lower rods and over the upper 
one, then under roller, B, and over roller, C, 
then around the loose roller, D. 

Roller, B, is revolved by the friction of the 
cloth passing under it to roller C, which is 
the actual take-up roller. 

E is a cover to the pawl gear which is at- 
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tached to roller, C. M is a hand wheel a!so 
attached to roller, C, and used when the 
machine is not in motion, to tighten up the 
cloth between the needle cylinder and the 
take-up. 

F, Fig. 80, is the take-up spring on the rod 
to which is attached the pawl N, the rod, H, 
being attached to rod, F, and spring, and also 
to rod, L. On one end of rod, L, is gear, J, 
which meshes into gear, I. On the other end 
ot rod, I, is an eccentric, where it comes in 


FIG. 81. 


contact with rod, H. Gear, I, is stationary, 
and is secured not to stud, K, but to the out- 
side of the hub or sleeve of the cross arm, 
through which the stud, K, passes. 

The gear, I, being stationary the whole 
take-up turns the gear with the nee- 
dle cylinder, J, which in turn drives rod, L. 

The eccentric imparts an up and down mo- 
tion to rod, H.and F, and pawl, N, and thus 
imparts a forward revolving motion to roller, 
C, and a backward revolving motion to 
roller, D, on which the cloth as knit is rolled. 
As the roll of cloth’ increases in size the 
roller, D, raises up between the two slots on 
each side of the take-up, until the roll of 
cloth reaches the top or up to oil pan, G, 
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when the roll is cut across. By slightly rais- 
ing the roller, D, on one end, the roll with 
the roller, D, is easily removed from the 


by placing one end first in the slot at side 
and slightly elevating the other end. When 
dropped down it is ready to be filled again. 
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take-up. The roller, D, is then removed 
from the roll of cloth, the cut end of cloth 
rolled around it, and replaced in the take-up 


The whole take-up, with the roll of cloth 
as knit is revolved with the needle cylinder 
by means of the cloth spreader as shown by 
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the dotted lines under the cloth on Fig. 82. 
The upper part of this cloth spreader comes 
up between the two lower stationary rollers, 
A, Fig. 80, of the take-up. This upper part 
is attached to the lower part of the spreader 
which is oblong in shape. The whole 
spreader is attached to a shaft, also shown in 


dotted lines on Fig. 82, and which comes up 
rough the stud on which the needle cylin- 
- revolves. On the lower end of this shaft 
a geat which meshes into one of the gears 


ible pinion, one of which drives the 
needle cylinder, and the other the take-up, 
so that both needle cylinder and take-up re- 
volve together and at the same speed. 

\ crown gear is attached to the end of the 
shaft of the double pinion, and a bevel gear 
is attached to the driving shaft under the 
table of the machine. This imparts the mo- 
tion to the doubie pinion and thus to the 
needle cylinder and take-up. 

Fig. 82 is a view of a spring needle ma- 
chine, showing the cylinder and part of the 
feed, or the revolving cloth wheel, and the 
whole take-up, with part of the roll of cloth 
thereon, and also showing the cloth partly 
on the needles of needle cylinder. 

To start a machine of this kind it is neces- 
Sary to have a piece of cloth, about equal in 
width to the circumference of the cylinder 
which has been set up, and long enough to 
reach from the take-up roller, D, to the 
needle cylinder. 

[n a knitting mill already running, this is 
easily obtained by getting a piece of knitted 
cloth made on some other cylinder of the 
same size. If in a mill in which the first cy- 
linder is being started, then the body of a 
shirt would have to be procured with which to 
make the first start. 

Having secured one end of the cloth to 
the take-up roller, D, and passed it around 
rollers C and B, and through roller A, and 
over the spreader, and wound it up, by 
the hand wheel, M, leaving sufficient 
length below the rods, A, to just reach 
the needles, the cloth is put on the needles, 
to the left of the revolving cloth wheel, Fig. 
82, R, and carried down to the top of the 
leaded part of the needles so as to have it 
pass in under the revolving cloth wheel. 
The cylinder is at the same time turned by 
hand. 


The yarn having first been threaded into 
the yarn guide of the sinker burr, the cloth 
as put on to the needles, is passed under the 
revolving cloth wheel, carried up by the land- 
ing burr to the points and over the beards 
ot the needles. The beards are closed by 
the needle presser, and then cast off by the 
cast-off burr. New loops or stitches are 
formed from the yarn fed to the tops of the 
needles by the sinker burr. 

During this operation of forming the first 
course of loops or stitches, the sinker burr 
is set into the needles deep enough to lay 
sufficient yarn to make the loops long 
enough. The loops should be clearly 
formed. If not, it will probably be found 
that the needle presser is not pressing against 
the beards of the needles hard enough to 
thoroughly close the beards of the needles, 
and permit the landing burr to carry the cloth 
over them. 

Clear or perfect loops cannot be formed 
unless the landing burr and needle presser 
operate together at the same time to carry 
the cloth up and over the closed beards of 
the needles. 

The cast-off burr completes the formation 
of the new loops by carrying the previously 
formed loops up and over the tops of the 
needles. 

If there is more than one feed on a cyl- 
inder it is necessary, in order to produce 
evenly knitted cloth, to have all the sinker 
burrs set into the needles, of equal depth. 
One sinker burr may be making a long stitch, 
and the next one a short stitch, and they must 
all make the same length of stitch. 

The way to accomplish this is to take a 
piece of wire about 12 inches long and meas- 
ure the yarn from the end of the yarn guides 
by marking it with a little black grease be- 
tween the thumb and finger. This is done on 
ai! the feeds, after which the machine is 
slowly turned by hand until the marks made 
come up to the ends of the yarn guides. The 
warks made by the longest stitch will reach 
the yarn guides first. Adjust the sinker 

burrs in or out as required, and then repeat 
the operation of measuring until the yarn of 
all the feeds comes up to the ends of the yarn 
guides together, when all the stitches from 
each and every sinker burr or feed will be 
found to be even. 
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In some makes of spring needle machines 
there is used what is called a clearing wheel 
for the plain feed, in addition to the wheels 
aiready described. An evener burr is also 
used, but these are not necessary to the for- 
mation of the plain stitch, but are auxiliaries. 

The purpose of the clearing wheel used in 
connection with a plain feed is to “clear” the 
needles of any bunches or lumps that may be 
in the yarn or cloth before they come in con- 
tact with the sinker burr. These might re- 
sult in the breaking of needles. It is set in 
ircnt of, and to the left of the sinker burr, 
and just ahead of the revolving cloth wheel. 
It is set the same as an outside cast-off wheel, 
except that it is made on the opposite angle 
to the outside cast-off burr. 

The work of the cast-off burr is to carry 
up: and cast over the needles. The work of 
the clearing burr is just the opposite, namely, 
to carry down to the bottom of the needles 
any bunches or lumps of yarn that may be 
left at the tops of the needles, after the re- 
volving cloth wheel has commenced to carry 
the cloth down. It is set low enough to carry 
all bunches to the bottom of the needles, and 
high enough so that its wings or blades in 
entering the needles will be above the tops 
of the needles, and thus “clear” before they 
pass to the sinker burr. 

sicdgemetiaonssactsiiaiai 


A KNIT FABRIC. 

A method of knitting tubular fabrics s 
that they can be cut into lengths suitable for 
garments has recently been patented in this 
country. The inventor states that it offers 
advantages first, in saving the time hereto 
fore expended in measuring the fabric to de 
termine the proper intervals at which to 
sever it; second, in that the series of loops at 
the ends of the severed sections of the 
product are in a single complete course, and 
consequently adapted for immediate use in 
transfer-work, without the waste of time and 
material in the unraveling operation hereto- 
fore necessary, and, third, that the divisions 
of the knit tube being of uniform length the 
ultimate manufacture of hose, sleeves, etc., is 
facilitated and the time and labor necessary 
to match the pairs is materially reduced. 

Fig. 1 is a side view of a continuous knit 
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tube comprising a series of detachable hose- 
sections, each including a heel and a toe 
pocket. Fig. 2 is an enlarged diagram show- 
ing a fragment of fabric with the frangible- 
thread zone. Fig. 3 shows the apparatus 
used in making the fabric. Fig. 4 shows the 
position of the thread-changing devices dur- 
ing the knitting of the body portion of the 
tube. Fig. 5 shows the position of the 
thread-changing devices during the knitting 
of the frangible-thread zone. Fig. 6 shows 
the position of the thread-changing devices 
during the simultaneous knitting of both the 
body-thread of the fabric and the frangible 
thread. 

The continuous tube comprises distinct 
sections, 2, of uniform length knit of ordinary 
body-thread, 3, and detachably connected by 
zones, 4, of frangible thread, 5. In the par 
ticular work shown each of said divisions, 2, 
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comprises a complete hose-blank provided 
with a heel-pocket, 7, and a toe-pocket, 8. 

Fig. 2 shows the body-thread thrown out 
of operation and the frangible thread thrown 
into operation at the same instant upon the 
lower side of the frangible-thread zone, 4 
The threads are thrown into and out of 
operation at different times upon the oppo 
site side of the zone, so as to be knit simul- 
taneously in coincident loops during one 
course or portion of a course. 
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The dotted line, 10, Fig. 3, indicates the 
circle of needles. The body-thread, 3, and 
frangible thread, 5, are delivered to the 
needles through respective thread-guides, 12 
and 13, which may be raised and lowered to 
interchange the threads at the proper times. 

In order that both the body-thread, which 
is floated during the knitting of the frangible 
thread, and the frangible thread, which is 
floated during the knitting of the body- 
thread, may be automatically detached from 
the fabric, the bracket, 15, is mounted in sta- 
tionary position above the needle-cylinder 
and extends below the top edge, as indicated 
in Fig. 3, so that when either of the thread- 
guides, 12 or 13, is lifted from operative posi- 
tion the end of the thread extending through 
it to the across the 
cylinder is wrapped around the bracket, and 
thus broken from the fabric. 


fabric being drawn 


—_o—_—__——-_— 


KNIT GOODS TERMS. 


The following list of knit goods terms and 
their definitions was compiled by the Dry 
Goods Economist and will be of interest to 
those engaged in the manufacture and mar- 
keting of knitted fabrics as showing how the 
terms are used in the dry goods trade: 


Balbriggan:—Named for the town Balbriggan, Ire- 
land, in 1845. Was first applied to full-fash- 
ioned hosiery made from unbleached cotton. 
About 1860 the name was applied to knit un- 
derwear of the same material. Originally it 
was used only on high-class goods, but it now 
covers everything in light-weight flat under- 
wear made of yarn stained to the shade of 
Egyptian cotton. 

Cashmere:—Wien applied to hosiery or underwear 
means goods made of fine worsted yarn spun 
from Saxony or other soft wools. 

Collarette:—A wide, knitted neckband 
men’s undershirts in lieu of binding. 


used on 


Corduroy:—Commonly known as two-and-two-rib, 
or two ribs alternating on face and back of 
children’s stockings. 

Cut Goods:—Underwear made of either ribbed or 
flat webbing knitted into long rolls and cut to 
the proper lengths and sections for garments, 
after which the various parts are sewed to- 
gether. 

Derby Rib:—Applied to hosiery having six ribs on 
the face, alternating with three on the back. 
Double Sole, Heel and Toe:—Means an extra 
thread added to hosiery at points mentioned. 
Strictly speaking, “double” applies only to 

single-thread goods. 
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English Foot:—A stocking having two seams in 
the foot, one on each side of the sole. 


Equestrienne Tights:—A tight-fitting, knitted 
drawer for women’s use, made of ribbed cloth, 
either with or without feet. 


Extracted:—A term applied to stockings on which 
wax is applied before dyeing to form the fancy 
design or pattern. After placing in cold dyé 
they are washed in hot water to remove the 
wax, leaving the pattern in the natural color. 


Flat Underwear:—A term applied to undergar- 
ments knitted in plain stitch. 


Fleece-Lined:—A term applied to a 
heavy-weight undergarments. knitted with 
three threads—namely, face yarn, backing 
yarn and a third thread of yarn tying the face 
and back together. The heavy nap of fleece 
is produced by running the cloth through wire 
rolls, called brushers. (Note.—The term 
fleece-lined is often misapplied to ordinary 
single-thread underwear which has been run 
through the brushing machine for the purpose 
of raising a light nap on the inner surface.) 


French Foot:—Stockings so-called because they 
differ from the English foot in that it has only 
one seam and that in the centre of the sole. 


Full-Fashioned:—Underwear or hosiery finished 
with flat seams having selvage edges through- 
out and knit in flat, separate sections upon ma- 
chines which automatically drop the requisite 
number of stitches at various points to make 
the garments coniorm to the natural shape of 
the leg, foot or body. 


variety of 


Full Regular (sometimes called looped):—A term 
applied to hosiery or underwear in which the 
seams have been connected by hand knitting. 

Gauge. 
to the inch in underwear or hosiery. 


ample, a 16-gauge fabric will have 16 wales or 
ribs to the inch. 


Applied to the number of meshes or wales 
For ex- 


Gauze:—Meaning very thin and sheer. 


Herringbone:—The name of a binding often used 
in facing the neck and front opening of under- 
shirts, so called because of its resemblance to 
the backbone of a herring. Applied to hosiery 
it refers to the stitching, which is made to 
cover the edge of the split sole. 


Hose:—A term applied to women’s or children’s 
stockings. The term half-hose is used on 
goods for men’s wear. 


Ingrain:—A term applied to raw material or yarn, 
dyed before knitting. 

Jacquard:—A name applied to hosiery knitted in 
fancy patterns of two or more colors on ma- 
chines moving automatically, with separate 
threads working independently of each other, 
forming combinations not possible on ordi- 

nary knitting machinery. 

Lisle Thread:—Used in the manufacture of hos- 
iery or underwear and so called because made 
of a long, staple cotton, combed and hard- 
twisted, after which it is run through a flame 
in order to burn off the peach-like fuzz always 
to be seen on other yarns made from cotton. 
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Maco Foot:—A term applied to hosiery, the foot 
of which is composed wholly of unbleached 
yarn, while the leg is of black or color. 

Maco (Mahko):—Applied to hosiery or underwear 
made from pure Egyptian undyed cotton. The 
name is derived from an Egyptian cotton 
planter who was called Maco-Bey. 


















































Merino:—A name applied to hosiery or underwear 
made of part cotton and part wool mixed to- 
gether. (Note—The word merino on a box 
label is often misleading, as it frequently hap- 
pens that goods so called are composed wholly 
of cotton.) 

Mesh Underwear:—All knit underwear cloth is 
inesh in varying degree, but the common ap- 
plication of the term means a woven or knitted 
fabric having a net-like appearance. 


Mock Scam:—Applied to stockings made with cut 
leg and fashioned foot. 

Opera Hose:—A name given to women’s stock- 
ings of extra length, ordinarily measuring 34 
inches. 

Outsize:—A term applied to women’s stockings 
made in extra widths. 

Plated:—A term applied to hosiery or underwear 
having a face of one material and the back of 
another; for instance, a garment having a wool 
face and cotton back is called plated. The face 
may also be of one color and the back of an- 
other, both of the same material. 

Printed :—Low-grade fancy stockings on which the 
design is placed by a printing process are 
called printed hosiery. 

Rembrandt Rib:—Is applied to women’s stockings 
having groups of five drop-stitches, separated 

i by one inch of plain knitting running the full 

i length. 

ae Richelieu Rib:—Applies to women’s plain stock- 

\ ings having a single dropstitch at intervals of 
three-quarters of an inch running the full 
length of the stocking. 

Seamless:—The name applied to stockings knitted 
in one piece on a circular machine, leaving an 
opening at the toe to be looped together. The 
shaping of the leg, heel and toe is obtained by 
steaming and then drying on boards of proper 
form. 

Split Foot:—Refers to black or colored hosiery 
having a white or unbleached sole. 

Spun Silk:—This term is applied to a low grade of 
silk used in the cheaper lines of silk hosiery. 
It is made from floss, injured cocoons, husks 
and waste from reeling. It bears the same re- 
lation to silk as cotton waste to cotton or 
shoddy to wool. 

Three-quarter Hose:—A_ variety of ribbed-top 
stockings made for children and _ reaching 
nearly to the knees. 

Trunk Length:—Applied to women’s hosiery mid 





te way between ordinary and opera length, and 
z which is usually widened gradually above the 
knee. 


Twin Needle:—Referring to a double row of in 
terlocked machine stitching used for covering 
raw edges and seams on knit underwear. 

Union or Combination Suit:—Is a style of under 
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wear combining the upper and nether garment 
knitted in one piece. 
Welt:—The double thick portion or wide hem at 
top of plain hose. 
Wrapper:—A child’s undershirt buttoning down 
the front the full length. 
—_——_——_ —_oe—_—_ - —_—_— 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


A method of producing open-work effects 
in seamless hosiery has recently been pat- 
ented in this country. The construction is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, and 
is thus described by the inventor: 

Hitherto manufacturers of ornamental 
seamless hose or stockings have been able 
to make the ornamental open-work or lace- 
work on the front of the stocking only, and 
such ornamental lace or open work began at 
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the top of the stocking and continued down 
over the ankle and front of the foot to the 
toe portion. By this new method it is pos- 
sible to produce an article of this class having 
a portion of plain knitting at the top of the 
leg of the stocking, the leg composed of 
sections of lace-work alternating with sec- 
tions of plain knitting around the entire leg, 
the heel and bottom of the foot and toe 
being made of plain knitting, while the open- 
work sections are continued over the ankle 
and foot with a portion of plain-knitted fabric 
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interposed between the lower end of such 
open or lace work sections and the toe. 

At the top of the leg portion is a plain- 
knitted portion (a). Commencing at the 
point (xx) the leg of the stocking is formed oi 
plain-knitted portions, (c) united by open 
work or lace sections (c’), the one alternating 
with the other entirely around the leg. The 
loops of the several courses forming one fig- 
lace or open work are made as fol- 
lows: Starting at the plain section 1, the 
thread forms a straight cross-thread (e) to 


ure of the 


the next plain section, crossing the space of 
one or more plain loops. A given numbc1 
of plain loops are then made. 

The thread then makes a further cross- 
thread to the next section of plain knitting, 
and so on entirely around the leg of the 
stocking. On the next round the cross- 
thread (e’) is made in like manner. On the 
third round the cross-thread (e?) is made in 
On the fourth round the 
cross-thread is drawn down over the three 


the same manner 


cross-threads (e e’ e*), forming the elongated 
loop (d), as is well understood in the knitting 
of tuck fabrics. This is continued to the 
point marked (y), where the heel is knitted of 
plain loops. After the formation of the heel 
the knitting is continued, forming the botto1n 
of plain loops and the top of the ornamental 
courses and plain sections, as hereinbefore 
set forth, until the point (x) is reached, at 
which point a number of plain-knitted 
courses are formed entirely around the stock- 
ing. 

The toe,is then completed with plain loops, 
thus forming a stocking which has the plain- 
knitted portion, (a), the leg of ornamental 
sections, (a’); the heel (b) of plain loops, the 
bottom of the foot of plain knitting (b’), and 
the sections (b*) of plain knitting interposed 
between the ornamental courses and the toe 
(b*) of the stocking. 

This stocking may be made of one con- 
tinuous thread, or it may be made by knitting 
the heel and toe of one thread and the re 
maining portions of the stocking from an- 
other thread, or it may be made by forming 
the heel and toe of one thread and the other 
portions of the stocking knitted from two, 
three, or four other threads. 


The stocking may be knitted upon a ma- 
chine constructed to produce tuck-knitting, 
provision being made for causing the needles 
of the front and back portions of the stock 
ing to be thrown separately ino operation to 
knit tuck or plain knitting, as desired. 
Sescinieentetiopenciansts 


Drop Stitches. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In knitting Richelieu rib 2 x 2, I am troubled 
with occasional drop stitches from the cylinder 
needles. How can the machine be adjusted to stop 
this trouble? When knitting lace stitch goods by 
the use of long latch dial needles I find that th 
cylinder needles just preceding the long latch 
needles are apt to drop stitches. The same ma 
chine -will knit 2 x 2 perfectly. 

Enclosed are three samples showing the defects 

No. 1. Richelieu rib. Notice that the drop oc 
curs on the first needle of the six. This is nearly 
always the case. 

No. 2. Richelieu rib. Notice that the drop 
occurs on the first needle of the pair on the 2 x 2 
part. 

No. 3. Lace stitch. Notice that the drop occurs 
on the cylinder needle just preceding the long latch 
needle in each case. 

What is the remedy? 

Richelieu (478). 

This question appeared in the October issue 
Further information regarding the difficulty is sup 
plied by an expert as follows: 

The drop stitches may be caused by needles 
which have poor hooks. When the cylinder 
needle starts to rise, after having drawn the loop, 
the stitch rolls off the front of the hook. 

Again they may be caused by the hole of the 
yarn guide being a little too high, so that when 
the yarn is being fed to the cylinder needles on 
the angle, these particular needles which drop the 
stitches work freely in the slots, and the take-up 
not drawing very tightly on the cloth, the needles 
have a tendency to drop of their own accord in- 
stead of remaining up until drawn down by the 
stitch cam. This causes these particular needles 
to miss the yarn. 

I infer, however, that Richelieu has doubtless 
tried different adjustments of the yarn guide with 
out effect, but it may be possible that even when 
he has set the yarn guide down as low as the dial 
needles will permit him to do, the hole may still 
be too high to prevent the cylinder needles from 
engaging the yarn on their downward movement. 

In changing the position of the hole in the yarn 
guide, care must be taken not to get it too low. 
If it is too low the end of the latches are liable 
to catch in it, resulting in bending them. 

Again the drop stitches may be caused by the 
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dial needles not drawing their stitches back at the 
right time. As soon as the cylinder needles start 
to rise, the dial needles should start to draw back, 
so as to keep the newly formed loop tight on the 
cylinder needle, and thus prevent it from rolling 
over the hook of the cylinder needle, as the pull 
from the take-up on the loops is greater on the 
needles. 

From a close examination of samples 1 and 2 I 
1m of the opinion that this latter cause is the real 
one in this case. If so, the remedy for this is to 
set the dial to draw the needles a little earlier; if 


this cannot be done without throwing out the 


proper.adjustment of the yarn guide in respect to 
the dial needles, then the cylinder needle cams 
should be fixed so the needles will be held down a 
trifle longer before beginning to rise. 

Regarding the lace stitch sample No. 3, as the 
drop stitch is always from the needle preceding the 
long latch needle, which accumulates 4 courses 
of yarn every time before knitting, I think that this 
accumulation of courses is primarily the cause of 
the dropping. 

The long latch needle in holding its stitch while 
4 courses of loops are being knit on the other 
needles, it follows that the whole pull of the 
take-up is entirely on the long latch needle stitches, 
so that the loops in between the long latch needle 
stitches are lying loosely on the needles, the loop 
just preceding the long latch needle being more so 
than those preceding it. The cylinder needle thus 
rises and the loop rolls over the hook, for it will 
be noted in this sample, No. 3, that the drop stitch 
is the one after the fourth course, or when making 
the fifth course, which is when this preceding loop 
is loosest on the needle. 

It may be asked why does not the loop immedi 
ately succeeding the long latch needle drop also 
but this is answered by the fact that as quickly as 
the long latch needle forms its loop on the fifth 
course, it drops the accumulated previous four 
courses, and the pull of the take-up is immediately 
transferred to the succeeding loops, and prevent 
them from dropping. 

The remedy for this is either to have the cyl- 
inder lower cam made so that just as soon as the 
needle has drawn its loop (by passing under the 
stitch cam) it should rise as quickly as possible, or 
make the cam so as to hold the stitch down until 
the succeeding ones have made their loops, and the 
take-up has had an opportunity to pull upon them, 
and thus prevent them rolling off the hook, which 
they are liable to do, if not held down a sufficient 
length of time or if the cylinder needles ascend 
too slowly. 


If these remedies do not enable Richelieu to 


overcome the difficulty and if he will state what 

he has already tried without effect, we may be able 

to offer further suggestions that will help him. 
F. W. Herington. 


—_——_______¢—— 


Contracts for Entire Product. 


The attention of hosiery and knit goods manu- 
facturers is called to the fact that Ellis 
Brothers, wholesale dealers in hosiery and under- 
wear, are prepared to contract outright, or in part, 
for the production of their mills. The firm is rated 
strong financially and offers cash in all instances 
when and where desired The Messrs. Ellis, being 
well known to the jobbing trade, also solicit the 
business of mills desiring to reach this class. 

This firm has been in business for more than ten 


years, having started in ill way, and has now 


become one of the large houses in the hosiery busi- 
ness. Since moving to the large store at 434 
Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., occupying nearly the 
entire building, they found themselves crowded for 
room On account of increasing business, and have 
erected a large warehouse at 326 DeLancey St., in 
which to store their goods, the builaing being of 
fire-proof construction Even now they are 
crowded for want of space, and if their business in 
the future increases as it has done in the past it 
may be necessary for them again to seek larger and 
more commodious quarters. Some of the hosiery 


jobbers were complaining of business in the sum- 
mer and autumn. but Ellis Brothers state that they 
do not know of any time when business with them 
has been dull and their purchases are always un- 
limited 


-——-- —- 


Otto Walther Takes the Dresden Knitting 
Machine Agency. 





It will be a matter of interest to the knitting 
trade to learn that the American Agency of the 
Dresden Knitting Machine Works, Dresden- 
Loebtau, Germany, builders of machines for 
sweaters, golf hose, gloves, etc., has been assumed 
by Mr. Otto Walther, 591 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding Walther Schoebel of New- 
wark, N. J. Mr. Richard Irmscher of Dresden has 
recently been in the United States and consum- 
mated the arrangement. This will be agreeable 
news to the large and growing number of manu- 
facturers who are interested in this class of ma- 
chinery. They can feel assured that in Mr. Wal- 
ther’s hands the agency will be ably and honor- 
ably represented, and that their requirements will 
receive intelligent attention from one who is thor- 
oughly familiar with this class of machinery. 


QS 
New York, Averill Park. Work has been sus- 
pended a few days during the week in the Faith 


Knitting Co.’s mill to allow for some additions. 


New York, Cohoes. The Barnett & Aufsessor 
Knitting Co. is adding a 60-inch garnett machine 
to the plant. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 

Massachusetts, Methuen. The Jersey Cloth 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $40,000, with Frank Remick, president and Per- 
ley D. Smith, secretary and treasurer. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. James O. Purnell, who 
has been operating a plant on yarns, is to retire 
from and will devote his time to manu- 
facturing mittens and tam o’shanters, for which he 
has patented machinery. Although the plant is to 
be conducted at this place, he has not yet decided 
upon location 


York, Cohoes. The Fitwell Knitting Co., 
reported incorporated with capital stock 
of $60,0c0, will operate the Riverside Knitting Mills 
[he plant is to be enlarged and greatly improved 
yperation about Dec. Ist, making 
merino and jersey ribbed goods 
for men and children. Nathan Hatch is president 
and general manager of the company; J. S. Fried- 
man, treasurer, and Walter Buck, secretary and 
resident manager. They will operate 72 knitting 
and 95 machines; 10 sets cards and 2360 
spindles knitting machines will have 
been put in. Dye house will be attached. Goods 
will be sold direct. An addition 60 by 37 feet will 
probably be added. 


business 


*New 


recently 


will be put in <¢ 


1 
cotton and wool 


ewing 
Sixteen new 


North Carolina. Winston-Salem. The Wachovia 
Knitting Mills Co. has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, with privilege of increasing to 
$100,000. Among the incorporators are W. S. 
Seiwers and the Salem Iron Works. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Gee Brother & Co. 
is the name of a new concern just about to start up 
in the manufacture of fine hosiery for both men 
and women. The company has leased, as tempo- 
rary quarters, one floor in the building at the N. E. 
cor. of Mascher and Master streets, in which they 
will put machinery ordered from the Standard Ma- 
chine Co. and the McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co. 
The Messrs. Gee, who are about to start out in this 
business are all well known knitters and expe- 
rienced in this line of manufacture, and are confi- 
dent that the product of their plant will meet with 
success from the trade. The goods will be sold di- 
rect. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Royal Knitting 
Mills Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000, has secured quarters at 1427-33 Catharine 
Street, where they are manufacturing infant’s and 
boy’s sweaters on I5 automatic latch needle ma- 
chines and 10 sewing machines. The goods are 
sold direct and through New York. Mr. B. Rob- 
bins in the president, treasurer and buyer and M. 
Levin, superintendent. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Vesper Hosiery 
Mills, owned and operated by James Creshkoff and 
Hoffman Bros., at 1214 Crease street, are very 
busy. The concern is operating 40 knitters on wo- 
men’s seamless hosiery and are now getting out 
samples of half hose for men which they intend to 
manufacture in addition to their fine line of wo- 
men’s hose. Ten new Standards have just been or- 
dered by them and will be started up as soon as de- 
livered. They sell their goods direct. 


‘ufacturing 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The Musgrove Knit- 
ting Company is to enlarge the plant and is look- 
ing for suitable quarters. It is quite probable that 
the firm will lease the ground floor of the steam 


power plant recently reported taken by Mahoney 
& Co. 


Massachusetts, Ware. Several additional knit- 


ting machines and some dyeing apparatus have 
been installed in the ware Hosiery Co.’s mill. 


*Michigan, St. Joseph. Cooper, Wells & Co., 
manufacturing seamless hosiery, have completed 
erection of a three-story brick warehouse, 50 by 150 
feet, heavy mill construction and equipped same 
with automatic sprinklers. They have also *begun 
work on a new dye house and have main part, 153 
by 48 feet, nearly completed. The machinery, 
which will be of the latest (ordered), will be in- 
stalled this fall. A new 225 h. p. engine with a 
direct connected 200 h. p. generator has also been 
put in. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The United States 
Knitting Co., manufacturers of woolen and worsted 
sweaters and blouses, using 40 knitters and 28 sew- 
ing machines in their operations, report that they 
art looking for a new building in which to conduct 
their business, which has greatly increased since 
they started up a year or so ago. The capital of 
the concern is to be increased and a large number 
of new machines added, all of which art to be run 
by power. They are now located at 426 and 428 
Market Street which they expect to vacate on or 
about January Ist. The goods are sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An extension 23.8 
by 52.10 feet is to be built to the boiler house of 
the Powell Knitting Company at 28th and Parrish 
Streets. The cost of same will be $1,600. The per- 
mit for the operation has been granted and it will 
be commenced at once. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Chemnitz Man- 
Co., 1226 Orkney Street, report that 
they are busier now than ever in the history of the 
company. Many new machines have been added to 
enable them to keep up with their orders. They 
manufacture men’s, women’s and misses’ seamless 
fashioned, ribbed and flat hosiery, which is sold 
through New York, Pittsburg and Chicago. Mr. 
F. Ulrich is the superintendent and manager. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Eagle Knitting 
Mills, now at 1071 Germantown Avenue, of which 
Arthur Abramson is the proprietor, after the first 
of January will remove their establishment to other 
quarters larger than those which they now occupy 
and where they will put in new machinery of all 
kinds to be used in the operation of manufacturing 
sweaters and ladies’ knitted blouses, the plant 
hereafter to be run by steam instead of hand power. 
They are now very busy operating 6 knitters and 
three sewing machines, the goods being sold 
through agents and direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Girard Knitting 
Mills, located at roth and Susquehanna Avenue, 
reports that they are 3,000 dozen behind their 
orders, with more coming in. The capacity of the 
plant, which is run by electricity, has been doubled, 
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and will again be enlarged to meet the increased 
demand for their goods. Mr. R. M. Yost, the 
former manager of the company, is no longer 
there, Mr. H. Schnapper taking his place. They 
manufacture Tam o’ Shanters and toques on I5 
knitters anc 5 sewing machines which they sell 
through New York. They buy yarns; mohair 18/2 
and 12/2; worsted 17/2; cotton 1/6 and 1/8. 


Mills Starting Up. 
Massachusetts, Methuen. The Knitted Fabrics 


Company has resumed operations in all depart 
ments after shut down of several weeks. 


*New York, Arcade. The Fashion Knitting Mill 
has been secured by C. B. Krouse and A. G. 
Velasko of Syracuse, who will make repairs to the 
mill and start operations as soon as possible. An 
addition will also be built to the plant. 


New York, Athens. Operations have been re- 
sumed in the Athens Knitting Company’s mill 
which has been closed for some weeks. 


*New York, Little Falls. Operations will be 
started up in the spring in the Eagle Knitting Mills 
by E. I. Stinson and Frank Senior. 


*Pennsylvania, Lebanon. Operasons have begun 
in the Hawk Knitting Co.’s branch mill. 


*South Carolina, Spartanburg. The Crescent 
Manufacturing Co. has started operations manu- 
facturing a high grade of misses’ fine ribbed hose. 
The building is 62 by 132 feet, 2 stories, with dye 
house 40 by 60 fect, one story, and is equipped 
with 50 Geo. D. Mayo full automatic knitters, 50 
McMichael ribbers and 16 Hepworth loopers. This 
equipment is to be increased in the future. 


*Tennessee, Chattanooga. The Davis Hosiery 
Mills have begun operations in their new plant. 


Facts and Gossip. 


*Georgia, Hartwell. We have been advised by 
Asa G. Candler that there is nothing in report 
made last September regarding establishment of a 
rope mill. 


Illinois, Beloit. The Halls Glove Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 for 
purpose of starting up manufacture of knit gloves 
and mittens. B. Dord, John Halls and Wm. K. 
Hay are among the incorporators. 

New Jersey, Camden. The Watt Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated under New Jersey 
laws with capital stock of $100,000. D. Edgar Coe, 
Lida M. Calvert and G. Oswald Calvert are among 
the incorporators 


New York, Greenwich. M. C. Rowe has pur- 
chased Jesse V. Palmer’s interest in the Van Zile 
Knitting Co. and will form a new company to 
operate the Graot Mill. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. It is reported 
that a glove and mitten factory is to be established 
here 


*New York, Troy. ‘The Aetna Mill property 
operated by the Wright’s Health Underwear Com- 
pany has been purchased by them for $150,000. 


New York, Troy. The Green Island Knitting 
Mill is being operated overtime 


Pennsylvania, Lyons Station. Geo. W. Malick, 
operating the Lyons Knitting Mill, is reported to 
remove the machinery shortly to Herndon. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Carlton Knit- 
ting Company, 23rd and Hamilton streets, report 
that they are so busy that it is impossible for them 
to get out but one-fourth of the orders which they 
are receiving for their tam-o-shanters and toques. 
They are now operating 12 knitting and 10 sewing 
machines and are continuously adding to the num- 
ber to keep up with the rush. Mr. A. W. Hess is 
the superintendent. The plant is run by steam. 
They buy cotton, wool, worsted and mohair yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills, whose office is at 314 Market 
Street, is about to make a change in its manage- 
ment, Mr. Robbins retiring from the firm. The 
business in the future will be conducted by S. 
Grushlaw & Company under the old name. The 
production of this plant is sweaters, men’s boys’, 
infants’ and ladies’ cardigans, toques and Tams, 
which are manufactured on 25 machines, all being 
sold direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Richland Station. A meeting will 
beheld December 17th to decide whether or not 


the plant of the Richland Knitting Mills Company 
will be sold. 


Pennsylvania, Tower City. A hosiery mill is to 
be established here by Henry Fetherhoff in the fac- 
tory vacated by Dr. Haak. The Saul Knitting Mill, 
now at New Ringgold, will be removed here. 


Pennsylvania, York. At the sale of the property 
of the Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co., Ed- 
win T. Moul of New York, the former president of 
the company, is understood to have bought it, prob- 
ably with the view of reorganization. Price paid 
was $20,000. 





Personals. 


George H. Jepson, for several years vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of the Valentine Knitting 
Company, has removed with his family to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., where he has a position as superin- 
tendent of a mill. 


John Barrington has accepted the position of 
superintendent of dyeing and finishing for the 
Knitted Fabrics Company, Methuen, Mass. He 
succeeded Joseph D. Price. 


Matthew Trimble is now with the Superior Un- 
derwear Co., Bowling Green, O., as knitter and 
finisher. 


Joseph Price, overseer of dyeing and finishing 
for the Knitted Fabrics Company, Methuen, Mass. 
has resigned. 


Louis Eddy has resigned his position as assistant 
superintendent of dyeing at the Knitted Fabric 
Mill, Methuen, Mass. 


Frank E. Fairchild has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Canasawacta Knitting Co.’s mill at 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


John McGovern, formerly overseer of finishing 
in the Mohawk Valley Knitting Mills, Mohawk, N. 
Y., has accepted a similar position with the estate 
of Charles B. Alling, Derby, Conn. 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


patents. but of improvements coming On the market. 


It is not a list of 


Tue idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 
record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Cloth and Yarn Dyer. 


ess | hen 


The Vacuum Proc- 
Mass., are 


Boston, 


introducing an 
improved dryer for cloth and yarn which was 
invented and has been developed in the 
Works, Dover, N. H. 
actual mill practice. 


this issue. 


Cocheco Print under 


ption is given ‘n 


The Carlyle Johnson Ma- 


Friction Clutch. 


chine Co., Hartford, Conn., are introducing 


trade a friction 


to the textile clutch whose 
merits have been thoroughly tested under 
very difficult \ description ap- 


pears in another part of this issue. 


conditions. 


Warp Drawing-in Machine. Barber & Col- 
man, of 11 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., 
are about to bring on the market a machine 
for tying-in warps for the loom. They have 
been at work on the development of this 
machine We understand 
that one has been running in the Olympia 
Mills at Columbia, S. C. the first 
of August. \nother has recently been in- 
stalled in the mill, and both 
ported to be running successfully. 


for several years. 


since 


same are re 


Automatic Loom. George Keighley, Burn- 
ley, England, is introducing an automatic 
shuttle changing loom which embodies sev- 
eral novel features. The motion for remov- 
ing the empty shuttle is a new one and it is 
said that the change occupies less time than 
that in other shuttle changing looms. 
Twelve of these looms are now running at 
Mather & Manchester, six 
being driven by electricity and six by me- 
chanical means. 


Platt’s works at 


Cloth Dissector. FEcdiward Smith, Bradford, 
England, is introducing a device for counting 
the ends and picks in the analysis of fabrics. 
It is intended to take the place of the ordi- 
nary pick and for cases it is 
claimed to be superior to that instrument. 


glass some 


Improved Noble Comb. Prince, Smith & 
Son, Keighley, England, have adopted an im- 
provement in their Noble comb by which the 
small circles can be more easily removed 
Each shaft with the corresponding pillar is 
made in two parts. The upper and lower 
parts of the pillar are fastened by bolts and 
The 
two parts of the shaft are connected by a 
coupling. By this means the pillars and 
shafts can be disconnected and separated 
when the circle is to be removed. 


nuts when the motion is in operation. 


Electric Drive. The Alliance Electrical Co., 
Manchester, England, are equipping cotton 
machinery with 
means of which 
started at a very 


their electrical drive, by 
a spinning frame can be 
low speed and by gradual 


stages brought to the highest speed desired. 


Warp Chaining Machine. W. Hurst & Co., 
Rochdale, England. A machine for forming 
warps into chains, that is, linking them to- 
gether preparatory to dyeing or bleaching. It 
is said that when a warp chained with this ma- 
chine is beamed or dressed all the threads 
are found to be in their places, crossing or 
entanglements being avoided. 


Thread Spooling Machine. Walter McGee 
& Son, Ltd., Paisley, Scotland. An improved 
machine for spooling cotton sewing thread. 
It is built with either six, eight, ten or twelve 
spindles. It is claimed that the ten spindle 
machine can fill from 40 to 45 gross of 200- 
yard spools in ten hours. 


Band Stretching Machine. Cook & Co 
Manchester, England, are introducing a 
stretching machine for spindle bands. It is 
said that after leaving the machine the band 
is wound on a skeleton bobbin where it feels 


more like a piece of metal than a textile 
product. 


”? 
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THE VACUUM AND CELL DRYERS FOR 
CLOTH AND YARN. 


(hese machines embody not only a newly 
discovered principle in drying cloth and yarn, 
but also the thorough development of that 
principle in actual practice in the print works 
of the Cocheco Manufacturing Co., Dover, 
N. H. The machines have proved so suc- 
cessful there and in several other mills where 
they have been introduced that the Vacuum 


Process Co., 15 State street, Boston, Mass., 
has been organized to place them on the mar- 


l : ket. 

. The history of the cell machine is very 
interesting. It originated in the idea of en- 
t . . . 

‘ closing ordinary dry cans in a vacuum cham- 
~ ber, the cloth passing into and coming out 


of this chamber through air tight gates. 
This arrangement did good work and the 
next step consisted in the use of smaller cans 
on the principle that the drying surface of 
small cans is larger in proportion to their 
bulk than is that of larger ones. The opera- 
tion of the smaller cans proved this principle 
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to be sound in practice, but a serious diffi- 
culty was encountered in the many stuffing 
boxes that were required, two being neces- 
sary for each can. In addition to the trou- 
ble and expense of packing them it was prac- 
tically impossible to keep them tight. This 
difficulty suggested the remedy which in- 
volved a new principle in drying. 

Steam heated cells or plates were substi- 


tuted for the cans. They have about six 





times the heating surface obtained from the 
ordinary drying cans for a given floor area 
and all stuffing boxes are avoided, because 
all the heating surface is stationary, the cloth 
and the necessary guide rolls being all that 
is in motion. The improvements obtained 
from the stationary cells made the cell ma- 
chine greatly superior in every respect to the 
can machine, and at this stage of develop- 
ment an open air cell machine was built. The 
intrinsic merit of the vacuum principle of 
drying was in no wise impaired and can be 
utilized for the cell machine as well as for 
the can dryer. 





152 


From this point the development of the 
machine consisted simply in the improvement 
of mechanical details, and this, as well as the 
preliminary work, has been carried on, not 
in a machine shop, where the question of 
how certain changes weuld work in practice 
must be largely a matter of judgment, but in 


SUE 


the Cocheco Print Works, where an enor- 
mous product of cotton goods was being fin- 
ished. Every difficulty was encountered that 
would be likely to arise in the practice of any 


mill, and every proposed improvement was 


thoroughly tested before being finally 
adopted. The machine as it is offered to the 
trade today is, therefore, the product of a 
process of evolution, and is in no sense of 


the word an expcriment. 
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Fig. 1 shows a machine in actual operation. 
Lhe cloth is entering at the right and coming 
out of the machine at the left. 

Fig. 2 shows a 50-cell dryer with the 
housing removed. 

The individual cell is seen at Fig. 3. It is 
a single iron casting provided with a steam 


nozzle at one of the upper corners and a drip 
nozzle at the opposite lower corner. The in- 
terior construction prevents the accumula- 
tion of water or air and makes the cell strong 
against both interior and exterior pressure. 
The surface in contact with the cloth is 
ground smooth. These cells are bolted to- 
gether in sections, as shown at Fig. 2, in 
such a way that the feed and drip nozzles 
form continuous connections for the entire 
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row of cells. The steam enters each row 
through a pipe shown at the left of Fig. 2; 
the drip pipe is seen at the right. 

The manner in which the cloth passes from 
the cells is shown by the cross section of two 
rows of cells at Fig. 4. Entering at the upper 
left hand corner the cloth passes down touch- 
ing the first plate lightly. It is then carried 
over the first lower guide roll, from which it 
passes upward, touching the first lower plate 








FIG. 


on one side and the first upper plate at the 
other. This operation is repeated until the 
cloth emerges from the machine at the upper 
right hand corner as shown, having traversed 
all the cells. 

The guide rolls are driven positively and 
the cloth is carried by them over and in con- 
tact with the cells, but without being under 
any tension. By this arrangement nearly all 
the heating surface is covered by the cloth. 
It has been estimated that in a 50-cell dryer 
the heating surface not covered amounts to 
only 200 square feet, as compared with 1,000 
square feet on a 41I-can dryer. The heat 
from the portion of the cell not covered, in- 
stead of being diffused through the room, is 


confined in the machine and by means of a 
circulation of air is made to do its part in 
the work of drying. The circulation of air 
is maintained by a fan or an exhauster. 

The difference in the temperature of a can 
and cell dry room is well illustrated by the 
fact that in one room containing three 50 
cell dryers, doing the work of 120 copper 
cans, it was found necessary to instal steam 
radiators to raise the temperature in order 





_ 
3- 


to make the room comfortable for the opera- 
tives during cold weather. 

Each of these three machines occupies a 
floor space of 7 by 5 feet, a total of 105 square 
feet for the three dryers. The work they are 
doing previously required three 40-copper 
can machines, each 43 by 6 feet, a total of 775 
square feet for the three. The difference in 
the floor space occupied by the two types of 
dryers is illustrated at Fig. 5. This shows 
a cell and a can drying machine with the 
same amount of surface in contact with the 
cloth. The builders of the cell dryer state 
that their 3-string dryer could be easily set 
on a 9-ft. by 12-ft. office rug, although the 
drying capacity is equal to that of a 3-string 
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can machine 70 feet in length and having 
sixty-two 23- inch cans. 

The cell machine has no stuffing boxes, 
buckets, air 


valves or drip pans, 


steam connections. 


mt 
WN 


for packing is thus eliminated, 


and only 
The expense 


aT QQQ 


and repairs 


two simple 


FIG. 4. 


It is stated that the 
product of the cell machine is much larger 
in proportion to the floor space, steam and 
power consumed and labor than with the 
The speed with 


reduced to a minimum. 


ordinary methods of drying. 
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FIG. 


which the cloth is run depends, of course, 
upon the fabric. We recently saw a 50-cell 
machine drying 100 yards of 2 1/2-yard cloth 
per minute. Cell machines are running in 
three of the leading New England print 
works, doing the work of 440 dry cans, which 
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if arranged end to end, would occupy a length 
of nearly 500 feet. 
ever, 


The cell machines, how 
require a total space but 80 feet in 
length. A cell machine is also in operation 
at Manchester, Eng. The cell machine has 
been thoroughly tested on all grades of cot- 
ton goods running from 12-ounce duck to 30- 
yard muslin with entire success. It is now 
drying a wide range of corduroys, which are 
very difficult to dry on account of the close 
and peculiar texture which makes it impossi- 
ble to bring the ground fabric in contact with 
the heating surface of any machine. 

The cell machine is adapted for drying 
yarn in chains, requiring only the addition 
of two guide rolls and peg racks. When a 
dryer is to be used altogether for yarn, spe- 
cial cells are used provided with shallow 
grooves. With these cells, peg racks are un- 
necessary, as the chains are guided altogether 
by the grooves. 

The cell dryer is built for one, two or three 
strings, as desired, and is adapted for 
starched, filled and pile goods. The cells can 
be arranged so that only the back of the 
cloth comes in contact with the heating sur- 
face. 

The experience with this machine in vari- 
ous mills shows it to be adapted for all kinds 
of work, and the builders invite any manufac- 












5- 

turer who has doubts as to whether the cell 
machine will do his work to correspond with 
them. They are confident that in every case 
they can demonstrate the efficiency of the 


cell machine, not by argument, but by evi- 
dence. 
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THE E. & B. SPINNING AND TWISTING | successfully carried on this branch of manu- i 

SPINDLES. facturing since that time and have had a H 

Sei eels large experience in making a great variety ‘iW 

More than half a century ago, in 1849, at 
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wee. 3. of spindles for cotton, wool and silk. Much ’ 

Easton and Burnham began the manufacture of their success in the manufacture of these * 
of spindles at Pawtucket, R. I. They have spindles has been due to the fact that their 7 
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employees have been with them for many 
years, in some cases the third generation is 
now engaged in the manufacture of their 
spindles. 

The E & B spinning spindle is shown at 
Figs. 1 and 2, and is specially adapted for 
high spindle speed, that is, not less than 1o,- 
ooo turns per minute. It has three parts, the 
blade with whirl attached, the bolster and the 
base. The blade is made of high grade cruci- 
ble steel of special composition and is forged 
and finished to produce great stiffness. When 
being tested the blade is placed in a machine 
in bearings located the same as those in 
which it is designed to run. Pressure is then 
applied to the top end by means of levers 
and weights, and the deflection is measured 
to the hundredth part of an inch. The bolster 
provides the two bearings in which the steel 
blade runs. The light variation between the 
outside of the bolster and the inside of the 
base, with the film of oil between, gives the 
essential cushion against vibrations. The 
bolster is provided with ducts against circu- 
lation of oil. The base holds the bolster and 
is also an oil reservoir. A spout in the side 
makes it convenient to refill with oil with- 
out removing the band or raising the spindle. 

The E & B twister spindles are similar in 
construction to the spinning spindle, al- 
though, of course, much heavier in design, 
in order to stand the greater strain. The 
twister spindles are built in several styles to 
accommodate a wide range of work. Some 
of the spindles are supplied with a knee brake 
which is also a doffer guard. 

In addition to their line of spindles the 
Easton and Burnnam Machine Co. build ma- 
chines for spooling from spinning or twister 
bobbins, cops and skeins. 

samnmnmnipiameaiabiiaits 

Self Feed for Cards. C. Oswald Liebscher, 
Dresden, Saxony. An improved self feed for 
cards, the principal feature of which consists 
of a new comb for stripping the front of the 
apron. It is claimed that it can be regulated 


to suit different materials. 
SE 


There are thirty-two varieties of sheep, of 
which the Ovis aries or domestic sheep is the 
most important and is found to a greater or 
less extent in every country in the world. 


THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH. 


The accompanying illustrations show the 


Johnson friction clutch, which is manufac- 


tured in various forms and sizes by the Car- 
lyle Johnson Machine Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. It will appeal at once to man- 
ufacturers of textiles and textile machinery 





FIG. I. 


who are large users of friction clutches. 

This one is very compact, powerful and 
neat, having no projecting parts to cause ac- 
cidents and, as all the working parts are en- 
closed, they are kept free from dirt. 

The details are so clearly shown here as to 





require but the briefest explanation. The 
body fastened to the shaft carries a split ring 
in which are inserted a pair of levers. A 
sliding wedge which is operated by means of 
the shipper forces the ends of the levers 
apart, and so expands the split ring against 
the inner wall of a friction cup, which is 
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formed at the end of a sleeve on which can 
be mounted solid or split pulleys, cones, 
gears, etc. 

The leverage is such that but little pressure 
is required to operate the clutch. Adjust- 





nent is made as required by means of a 
screw which shifts the two hardened tool steel 
blocks carried at the inner ends of the levers. 
The adjusting screw is readily reached by a 
screw driver through a hole in the friction 
cup. 

The Johnson clutches are made both single 
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and double, as shown by cuts, the double 
clutch being for two speeds or for forward 
and reverse motion, attained by crossing the 
driving belts or by back gearing. 
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the single clutch. Fig. 4 shows the exterior 
of the double clutch. Fig. 5 shows the 
modern method of running a group of ma- 
chines direct from a line shaft by using fric- 
tion clutches instead of having separate 
counter shafts for each machine, these 
clutches being well adapted for this purpose. 

The saving this system means in power, 
belting, pulleys, etc., can be readily appre- 
ciated; in addition the room is made much 
lighter and cleaner. Being nicely balanced 
these clutches work well at any speed; where 
very high speed is required a self-oiling 
bronze bushing in the sleeve is recom- 
mended. The clutches are well made from 
the best materials, and have but very few 
parts, each being made _ interchangeable. 
They have been adopted by many of the 
leading manufacturers, the most severe tests 
proving them to have great power and su- 
perior wearing qualities. There are many 
drives in textile mills where frictions can be 
used to great advantage, and we advise man- 
ufacturers to investigate the Johnson clutch, 
which has proved its merit by extended use 
under the most difficult conditions. 
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Open Shed Jacquard. Samuel Dracup, 
3radford, England, is placing on the market 
an open shed jacquard motion which is said 
to give very good results. The only altera- 
tion consists of an additional grid, a modified 
bottom board and a new form of link. 











a pulley mounted on its sleeve. Fig. 2 shows 
it disengaged allowing the sleeve to run free. 

Fig. 1 shows the single clutch engaged and 
Fig. 3 shows the perfectly smooth exterior of 


Hosiery Knitter. W. Spiers, Leicester, 
England, is placing on the market an im- 
proved type of the X L knitter which is full 
automatic. 














Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


THE PREPARATION AND USES OF THE 
CHROME MORDANTS. 


form ot its soluble salts 


ost useful chemicals to 


printer, on account of its 


hades of the greatest fastness. 
ment chromium 


is not used directly, 


ybtained from the mineral chromite, 


commercial source in the manutac- 


thromate of potassium or sodium, 


and form the principal supplies to the 


1. ¢ ] mirnl mas Pa etiuirar 
ayer and chemical manutacturer. 


Chrome alum is another 


t m 
portance, and is also used very largely by the 


product of im- 


mordants. It 
comes as large crystals, dark violet in color, 


manufacturer of chromium 


and very soluble in water which is violet when 
1 


cold and green when heated. It is used as a 


mordant for slubbing and for other purposes. 
It should 


jected if it contains any, 


be always tested for iron, and re- 


This substance is 
prepared from chrome alum, and is used as 


Hydrate of Chrome. 


the starting point for many other substances. 
It is obtained by precipitating a solution of 
the alum with ammonia, washing and felting, 
when it is ready for further use. 

Acetate of Chrome. Usually sold as a 
solution of Sp. Gr. 1.16 (32 deg. Tw.) and 
also as a solid. The violet solution is always 
the best for producing steam colors. It is 
used for fixing alizarine and chrome steam 
colors. Prepare by dissolving pressed hy- 
drate of chrome in concentrated acetic acid, 
or by double decomposition of a solution of 
sugar of lead with one of chrome alum, thus: 

Water 
Chrome 


parts 
parts 
parts 


alum 

Sugar of lead 

let settle, and draw off the clear solution, 
dilute to 32 deg. Tw. with water. 

Sulpho-Acetate of Chrome is used only in 

small quantities, and for special colors. As 

it is difficult to obtain when wanted, the fol- 


lowing process for its production is given: 
Decompose a solution of sulphate of chrome 
with one of sugar of lead, but not sufficient 
to carry down all the sulphuric acid. Decant. 

Bisulphite of Chrome. Usual strength is 
32 deg. Tw. and is much used for padding on 
account of its easy when 
steamed, leaving a uniform deposit of oxide 
of chrome on the fibres. 


deck ym pe sition 


It can be made in two ways, one by adding 
to sulphurous acid, a cream of hydrate of 
\ double decomposition of 
chrome alum with calcium bisulphite, well 


chrome, or by 


inixing, and allowing to settle, and using the 
clear liquid. No iron should be present. 
Potash is too well known 


to receive extended notice here. 


Bichromate of 
As it is a 
powerful oxidizing agent, it finds extended 
use as an adjunct for many wool colors, not 
only for mordanting, but for aftertreating. 
[It is also much used for some direct and sul- 
phur colors to “fix” the shade. 

\s a chemical raw material, it is used to 
produce chrome yellows, with lead salts, etc. 

Bichromate of Sodium. This is cheaper 
than the above, and possesses all the quali- 
ties, but as its composition is liable to 
change, due, however, only to the absorption 
of water, it is always sold upon a chemical 
analysis. 

Fluoride of Sodium. A special salt that 
has taken the place of the bichromate for a 
number of processes in the dyehouse, espe- 
cially for mordanting and aftertreating. It is 
sold in the form of a green powder of uni- 
form composition. 

Chromate of Lead. While this product is 
essentially a pigment, used for its tinctorial 
value, it is also much used as an assistant in 
the dyeing of aniline black, where it serves as 
a developing agent, when it is used as a 
paste. 

Chromium Nitrate is easily made by dis- 
solving the hydrate of chrome in concen- 
trated nitric acid, only the double decomposi- 
tion of nitrate of lead and chrome alum, al- 






























lowing to settle, and decanting for use the 
clear solution. The following proportions 
vield a good product of 32 deg. Tw. 


WRON, 46%'s4 a gaevn 64 parts 
Chrome alum 19% parts 


Lead nitrate ....... 17 parts 


lhe vield ought to be about 48 parts, con- 
taining over 4% per cent. of chromic oxide. 
Nitro-Acetate of Chrome. Is much used 
or preparing steam colors on account of the 
stness obtained. The following formula 
gives the best product as determined by the 
r after many trials of all similar prod- 


icts upon a wide range of colors. 


WEG” Stee cdsceteete ae - ee 
ichromate of potash .. 18% parts 
Nitric acid (conc.) 2 I parts 
Glycerine ......+. -.- 5% parts 
eet a ee 272 parts 
Chromate of Chrome. This is a special 


ordant used for cotton padding, but its 
manufacture by the consumer is difficult, and 
results are very irregular. It is best obtained 
by purchase. 

Chlorate of Chrome. This mordant finds 
wide application in cotton printing, and also 
as an oxidizing agent for aniline black. 

[t is made from chrome alum by decom- 
posing with a solution of chlorate of barium, 
according to the following proportions: 


Chrome alum ....... 16 parts 
Barium chlorate ...... 25% parts 
a or are 64 —siparts 


The clear solution has a density of 1.125 
(25 deg. Tw.). For many purposes a basic 
chromium chlorate is desired, and is prepared 
by taking 


Chlorate of Chrome (25° Tw.)...92% parts 
Chromium hydrate paste........ 714 parts 


Sulphate of Chrome. This is seldom used 
directly as a mordant, but rather as a source 
of chromium in the preparation of other mor- 
dants. It should always be tested for iron. 

Chloride of Chrome. This is best obtained 
by dissolving hydrate of chrome in hydro- 
chloric acid until the acid is saturated, or by 
double decomposition of calcium chloride and 
sulphate of chrome. A very good product is 
obtained by digesting bichromate of potash 
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with bran in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, using the following proportions: 


Bichromate of Potash ..........21 parts 
NE “Shes wets chan aes so 0% 4% parts 
Hydrochloric Acid (Conc.)....... 18 parts 


and, after the reduction has progressed, fur- 
ther quantities of the acid, amounting to 34 
parts. Then add 


Sodic Carbonate ae dae ere © parts 

WE ae os Fas waa o c% I2 parts 
\ basic chloride is obtained by adding 
hydrate of chrome to the normal chloride 


until no more will dissolve. 

Sulphocyanide of Chrome. Obtained by 
the double decomposition of sulphocyanide 
of barium and chrome alum, the cl ar solution 
only being used. It is used for silk printing, 
and also as an assistant in cotton calico 
printing. 


Oxalate of Chrome. The solt 


] 


yn is made 
- acid, and 


utic 
by dissolving the hydrate in oxalic 
is much used in the printing of wool as a 
mordant. 

Alkaline Chrome Mordant. A _ special 
mordant used for cotton padding, and after 
wards to be discharged with citric acid or 
lime juice. It is prepared by adding a solu- 
tion of soda lye and glycerine to acetate of 
chrome. It may also be prepared by dis- 
solving freshly prepared hydrate of chrome 
in soda lye, but the product that contains the 
glycerine is held in much higher favor. 

Other chrome mordants are used, but 
those given here are the best known, and 
yield the best results. In making mordants, 
it is best to make calculation for quantities 
not less than five gallons where they are used 
only in small quantities; but when any mor- 
dant is used in bulk all proportions should be 
based on the basis of 50 or 100 gallons. 

When any particular mordant is a specialty 
of a certain mill, it is always best for it to be 
prepared at the place where it is used, there- 
by securing uniformity of product, and every 
advantage in the way of strength and cost. 

scala inn cailipciiaiighiiamnl 

Under favorable conditions raw silk will 
absorb 30 per cent. of its weight in moisture 
and still appear dry. The amount of mois- 
ture legally permitted is 11 per cent. 
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FAST COLORS FOR BLANKET 
HEADINGS. 





In the manufacture of woolen blankets it is 
well known that certain colors are used that 
have been dyed upon the woolen yarn and 
woven into the blanket in the form of stripes 
near the ends for either ornament, or to dis- 
tinguish the grade of goods. 
general rule the 


\sa colors used are very 


simple, consisting essentially of blue, pink 


and yellow. Whil 


hile other colors have been 
used for special purposes, they cannot be re- 
garded as trade standards. 

The most essential quality that these colors 
should possess is that of resisting fulling and 
bleaching, so that during either process the 
color will not bleed into the undyed portion, 
nor be so reduced in shade during bleaching 
that it would be apparent. 

Usually it is the to 


blankets in the sulphur house, but of recent 


custom bleach the 
years it has been the custom in quite a few 
mills to use either peroxide of hydrogen or 
peroxide of sodium, the idea evidently bein 
that the white produced on the blanket bod 
is more It has been 


g 
y 
permanent. observed, 
however, that when some blankets have been 
bleached with p< roxides, the color of the 
headings has been acted upon so that the 
color as dyed has been entirely destroyed. 

In the first place, it 
scour the yarn to 
heads very thoroughly, and to wash well in 


is the best practice to 
be dyed with colors for 


several changes of water so as to make sure 
that no grease or While 
many dyers will say that they never have any 
trouble in dyeing the yarn, even if not abso- 


oil remains behind. 


lutely free from grease or oils, yet traces of 
such impurities are known to influence the 
action of the peroxide on the color 

These remarks apply with equal force to 
the cleansing of the blanket after being fulled, 
etc. 

In dyeing yellow, the dver may choose be- 
tween Tartrazine, a straight acid dye produc- 
ing bright and very fast shades, or some of 
the acid chrome yellows, colors that are very 
fast, but not quite as bright as the former. 

Tartrazine is dyed from an acid bath con- 
taining for a good full shade about 1 to 1 1/2 





per cent. of color, and 4 per cent. oil vitriol, 
and 10 per cent. of Glauber’s Salt. Dye at a 
boil, turn to even the shade and until the bath 
exhausts. Wash well and dry. 

The acid chrome colors are similar to ali- 
zarine colors, and are dyed either upon mor- 
danted bath 
chrome. 


wool, or else in a with the 


The following formulae gives good results 


and fast shades: 
OTE iivdak xe eine as 2 per cent. 
MCC AGI, 4.65 nse sees 3 per cent. 


Bichromate of Pctash .. I pr cent. 


Have the bath boiling, and feed the dye- 
stuff to the kettle only as fast as the wool 
takes it up. Lift, wash and dry. 

The dyer has also resource to either ex 
tract of Weld or Persian berry liquor, both 
of which will give fast yellows. 

Red is dyed upon blanket heads with either 
a scarlet of the Azo group, or as a pink, in 
which case Rhodamine is used. Neither of 
these two colors is absolutely fast to perox 
ides, and the only way for the dyer to do is 
to dye a series of shades, using various per- 
centages, and let them go through the per 
oxide bath in the regular way, and adopt the 
one that is reduced to the proper shade after 
washing and drying. 

Blues can be dyed with the Nicholson 
Blues, but as the bleaching must be done in 
an alkaline bath, there is a possibility that the 
hnal shade will be slightly weakened. This 
can be overcome, however, by passing the 
bleached blankets through a very weak acid 
This operation not only imparts to the 
blankets a good “feel” or “handle,” but will 
bring out the color. 

Some of the acid blues, that is, blues that 
dye wool as an ordinary acid (Azo) color, will 
stand the action of the peroxides for quite a 
long time, but it is always an uncertainty to 
select a color that will meet this rather severe 
test. 


sour. 


There are very few colors that are not acted 
on by peroxides, in fact it is doubtful if any 
one color can be found that is absolutely 
proof against its action, so that the sugges- 
tion made above is the only safe one to follow, 
that is, dye up a series of shades from the 


gees 
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fastest colors available, pass through the 
bleach bath, and adopt the shade of the one 
that afterwards matches the standard. 

It is suggested that in all cases the yarn to 
be dyed be perfectly clean, and that the whole 
blanket when ready to be bleached be equally 
well cleaned free from all grease so as to 
allow the wool to obtain the maximum bleach 
in the shortest time, and thus preserve the 
colors as dyed. 


_——————_-_o—_—_——_—_——_ 


NOTE ON THE DRYING OF WOOL. 





While the operation of drying wool as it 
comes from’ the washers is a remarkably 
simple one, yet there have been traced to it a 
number of defects that have been found in 
other processes. 

As the wool comes from the scours, it is 
seldom free from every trace of soap and 
alkali, and when it is taken to the driers, un- 
less the temperature and moisture is watched 
and kept under control, there is likelihood of 
over-drying, and to such an extent that the 
fibre loses its vitality, and the small amounts 
of soap on it suffer decomposition, with the 
result that fatty acids are set free and become 
fixed in the fibres so firmly that they are not 
to be removed by the subsequent scouring 
operations. 

Of course such wool will not dye properly, 
as its property of taking up color from the 
dyebath ts weakened to a more or less extent, 
and when such wool is mixed with wool that 
has been properly dried, it produces mottled 
effects. 

Perfectly dried wool is that which has th 

xcess of moisture driven out of it, bu‘ it does 
not imply that the fibre should be bone dry 
and devoid of the natural content of moisture, 
usually 15 per cent., that goes to make up the 
normal fibre 

Excessive drying has another disadvan 
tage. When the dry wool from the driers is 
taken to the picker house and lubricated, it 
takes up a much larger quantity of the oils, 
while the normally dried wool—that which 
contains its proper amount of moisture—is 
only superficially lubricated, and without any 
subsequent ill effects. This becomes appar- 
nt when such wool is made into yarn and 
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then scoured for drying. The excessively 
dried wool, having taken up more oil, takes 
less color in the dyebath than the other wool 
and suffers by comparison. 

Over-drying also causes the yarn to be- 
come brittle, and when woven into cloth, will 
not take the same degree of finish as other 
cloths. 

As a rule it is unsafe to allow the tempera- 
ture of the driers to exceed 125° F. and it is 
best to observe that it is not temperature 
alone that effects the drying, but that it is 
the capacity of the heated air in the drier to 
absorb moisture from the wet wool. 

[f heated air is saturated with moisture, it 
is unfit for drying, and it is only by supplying 
air at a proper temperature and for the proper 
time to take up the “wetness” of the wool. 
Over-drying is usually due to a mistaken 
notion that dry heat is not injurious, but this 
can be easily demonstrated by taking two 
parallel skeins of woolen yarn, drying one at 
a high temperature or for a long time, and 
giving the other the proper time on the ma- 
chine, and then dyeing them at the san: 
time. 

This note is published in view of experi- 
ments recently made with the object of locat- 
ing a cause of uneven dyeing, the essential 
features of which, however, will be published 
in an article on wool drying in our next issue. 

<eneesitintipsitippnmeiin 


THE MISTAKE OF SILK WEIGHTING. 


BY DAVID DENIER 

The common custom of heavily weighting 
silk, practiced forso long, has been, in the 
estimation of the best authorities, the great- 
est factor in causing the dulness of the silk 
business for a number of years. 

Many manufacturers in the past have 
weighted their silks to such a high point that 
they were actually selling tin and other 
weighting materials instead of silk, and for 
the price of silk. When silk is bought in the 
raw state at 16 ounces to the pound and then 
boiled off to about 12 ounces, and then 


mited,” i. e., 


‘ 


‘dyna- 
blown up to 30 ounces, one 
would hardly say it was silk, but rather 
weighting material. 

Yet such a condition has existed and does 
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exist even now to a greater or less extent. 


The consequence has been that the woven 
cloth “cut,’” without any apparent cause, 
scarcely lasting through a short season. 


Dame Fashi 


SUK TO Cf 


mn naturally turned away from 
tton and wool; and the cotton and 
7 


woolen manufacturers were not slow to take 
advantage of these conditions, placing on the 


Within the 
the silk people have begun to 


market some very catchy goods. 
ast year or so 
wake up to the fact that the queen of fab- 
having the demand it should 
have. This led to various enquiries as to the 
trouble, when the conclusion was 
‘ached that great harm was being done by 
too much weighting. Lately the fashions 
have been calling for more silk for all round 
wear than has been the case for several years, 
and fortunately the call has been for better 
qualities, too. 

“Less tin and more silk” is heard quite 
often now, and with less loading or weight- 
ing, naturally more silk must be used. Be- 
cause the weighting of silk is condemned it 
is not to be supposed that only pure dye is 
demanded. 

Many pure dye silks are hard to work, 
causing considerable trouble from the winder 
to the weaver; whereas silk weighted to 
16/18 or 18/20 ounces works much better 
and gives as good results in the appearance 
of the cloth as is required at the present day 
with the styles changing continually. There 
is a vast difference between the silks our 
grandmothers used to wear and those made 
in recent years. 

A sample of taffeta, made a few years ago 
and recently shown the writer, counted 3 by 6 
reed, 96 picks, and was so thin and wiry that 
it scarcely looked like a piece of silk. Com- 
pare the above with the taffetas now being 
4 by 


made: 70 reed, 108 picks, just enough 


weight in the organ to make it run well (19 
Goods like 


the latter fabric are like a board, capable of 


ounces), and the tram pure dye. 


being worn two or more seasons. 


——_@——$—___—__ 


Artificial indigo is made from orthonitro- 
phenylpropiolic acid by heating with caustic 
soda solution in the presence of a reducing 
substance, such as glucose. 
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New Color Cards. 


Indocyanine; Berlin Aniline 
City. 
Four samples of woolen piece goods showing 
3 1/2 and 5 1/2 per cent. dyeings with Indocyanine 
B F and 2R respectively. 


Works, New York 


Indocyanine 2R; Berlin Aniline Works, New 
York. 

Three samples showing chlorinated 

slubbing printed with Indocyanine 2R. 


wool and 





Crystal Violet P; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
New York City. 
One sample of cotton yarn and one of woolen 
yarn dyed with Crystal Violet P, and one sample 
of cotton piece goods printed with the same color. 


Azo Acid Violet A L; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., New York City. 

Two samples of woolen piece goods dyed with 1 

and 2 per cent. respectively of Azo Acid Violet 


AL. 


Diamine Green C L; Cassella Color Co., 
York City. 

A card showing a range of six shades produced 

on cotton, half wool and half silk with Diamine 


Green C. L. 


New 


Katigen Khaki G; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York. 
Three samples of cotton yarn dyed with different 
percentages of Katigen Khaki G extra. 


Benzo Fast Yellow 5 G L; Farbenfabriken of EI- 
berfeld Co., 40 Stone St., New York. 
Two samples of cotton yarn dyed Benzo Fast 
Yellow 5 G L. 





Katigen Yellow Brown G R; Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Co., 40 stone St., New York. 
One sample of cotton yarn dyed with 2 per cent. 


and one dyed with 12 per cent. of Katigen Yellow 
Brown G R Extra. 


Neutral Wool Black; Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
St., New Nork. 
Two samples of wool and cotton piece goods and 
two of wool and silk dyed with different percent- 
ages of Neutral Wool Black B and G. 


Fast Light Orange G; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., 40 Stone St., New York. 
A sample of woolen piece goods dyed with 3 per 
cent. of Fast Light Orange G. 


Jacquard Motion. T. Rothwell, Stockport, 
England, is bringing out a cross border 
motion for jacquard looms. 


Mercerizing Apparatus. Alfred Wyser, 
Aaran, Switzerland, has recently brought out 
a mercerizing machine for yarn. 












DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple. 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according 1o recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require. 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplementisa 
i6-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year 


Recipe No. 177 


é¢* 


Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Oxydi ne Brown RN undeveloped on too Ibs. 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
bs. Oxy mine Brown R N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
Y ork ) 
40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 
2 lbs. Soda Ash 


1 


Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 


hour. 
Brown R N 
shade of 


undeveloped gives a 


but 


Oxydiamine 


pleasing reddish brown, when 


Paranitraniline C it gives a much 


(see No. 187), 
improved fastness to washing. 


coupled with 


darker brown possessing somewhat 


Recipe No. 178. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Pyrol Yellow G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare 


the dye bath with 


1o Ibs. Pyrol Yellow G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 
York.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide Crystals. 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 


88 Park Pl., New 


Enter yarn at 180° to 190° F. and dye just below 
the boil for one hour, keeping the yarn below the 
surface of the dye liquor as much as possible. 
Pyrol Yellow G gives a shade of yellow which 
possesses excellent fastness to light and washing. 


Recipe No. 179. 
Burnt Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Oxydiamine Brown G (undeveloped) on 100 Ibs. 
cotton yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


Brown G. 
Co., 182 


3 Ibs. Oxydiamine 
(Cassella Color 
York.) 
40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 

Enter yarn at 180° F. 
hour. 
No. 


orange. 


Front St., New 


and dye at a boil for one 
Brown G (undeveloped) (see 
188), gives a remarkably bright 


When coupled with 


Oxydiamine 
shade of burnt 
Paranitraniline C it 
gives a much darker brown which possesses some- 


what improved fastness to washing 
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Recipe No. 1&0. 
Orange on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Light Orange G on 100 lbs. worsted 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast Light Orange G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 tone 


St., New York.) 


o lbs. G ver’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
I 170° | 1 dye a | for one hour. 
Fast Light Orange G dyes very evenly and pos 
sesses excellent fastness to light. It is also fast t 
alkalies, stoving, acids, perspiration, ironing, and 
does not tinge w cotton checking th 


Rec pe No. 181. 


Pink on Cotton Yarn. 


Rhodamine 4 G on 100 lbs. bleached 


otton yarn 


First mordant the yarn by working in a warm bath 


containing 


2 Ibs. Tannic Acid. 


Wring without washing and fix tannin by work 
ing for 20 minutes in a cold bath made up with 
1 lb. Tartar Emetic. 
Then dye in a bath made up with 
% lb. Rhodamine 4 G. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St., New York.) 
and 
YZ lb. Acetic Acid. 
Wash well and dry. 
Rhodamine 4 G produces very clear shades on 
cotton yarn and pieces. It possesses good fastness 
to alkalies, washing, and acids. 


Recipe No. 182. 
Blue on Woolen Yarn. 
X L Blue on roo lbs. woolen yarn. 
dye bath with 
4 lbs. X L Blue. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter lukewarm, raise to 


Prepare the 


a boil and continue 45 


minutes, 


[his is a very easy leveling dyeing color 


Recipe No. 183 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Compound Shade on too lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 


the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Pyrol Yellow G. 
Pyrol Brown G. 


5 IDSs 


ce 3ischoff & Co., 88 Park Pl., New 
Y ork.) 































































20 lbs 





Sodium Sulphide 
Ash. 
Common Salt. 


(Crystals). 





5 lbs. Soda 








50 lbs. 














Enter yarn at 180 
the boil for one hour, keeping the yarn below the 


to 190° F. and dye just below 








surface of the dye liquor 


When combin 





as much as possible. 











in this proportion Pyrol Brown 











G and Pyrol Yellow G give an excellent shade of 
br O markable fastness to light and washing. 














Recipe No. 184. 
Blue un Worsted Yarn. 


lr cyanine 2 R pat. on 











100 lbs. 





worsted yarn. 











bath with 
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Bring to a boil, enter yarn and dye at a boil for 
¥% of an hour. 

Direct Yellow G G dyes very evenly, and is not 
only valuable as a self color, but for shading pur- 
poses. 


Recipe No. 187. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Brown R N (coupled with Para- 
nitraniline C) on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Prepare the 
the dye bath with 


Oxydiamine 


3 lbs. Oxydiamine Brown R N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
York.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


St., New 














lbs. Ammonium Sulphate. (If acid in reac- 




















































































































c 
tion add a little ammonia.) 
Boil up the bath, cool a little and add 
314 Ibs. Indocyanine 2 R pat. (Dissolved in hot 
water.) 
Ber Aniline Works, 213, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 
Ent e material, bring to a hoil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. 
( ith does not exhaust completely and 
if it not to be used for a second dyeing, it is 
we ru 1 little water towards the end 
yf the dyeing and add 
3 Ibs. Acet Acid (well diluted). 
Indocyanine 2 R pat. possesses excellent coloring 
and penetrating properties. Its fastness to alkalies, 
light and steaming is excellent. 




















Recipe No. 185 
Brown on Cotten Yarn. 
Tetraz Brown Y on 100 lbs. 


th with 


razo Brown Y. 











cotton yarn. Pre- 


























156 William St., 













































Enter at 180° | dye a boil for one hour. 

Tetrazo Brown Y gives an excellent shade of 
brown and po ses the valuable properties of the 
direct tton colors. 











Recipe No. 186 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 















































Direct Yellow G G on 100 Ibs. bleached cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Direct Yellow G G. 

(E. M. Thayer & Co., 106 Broad St., Bos- 














ton.) 
Common Salt 








‘ 11 
20 IDs. 











Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 
hour, rinse well and work % hour in a cold bath 


made up as follows: 


2 Ibs. Paranitraniline C. 
2 gals. boiling water. 
6 Ibs. Muriatic Acid 33° Tw. 


Stir well and when completely dissolved add 


4% gals. cold water 


and when well cooled add 


144 lbs. Sodium Nitrite 


dissolved in one gallon cold water. 
After 


material is washed 


Finally make the whole up to 25 gallons. 


working in the above bath the 


and finished. 


It will be noted that the plain dyed sample before 


coupling is identical with that exhibited in No. 


177, but upon being coupled with Paranitraniline 
C an entirely different shade of brown results, 
vhich is somewhat faster to washing. 
Recipe No. 188. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Oxydiamine Brown G (coupled with Para- 


nitraniline C) on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Prepare the 


dye bath with 





3 lbs. Oxydiamine Brown G. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front 
York.) 
40 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 
Soda Ash. 


St., New 


2 lbs. 
Enter yarn at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one 


well and work one-half hour in a cold 


bath made up as follows: 
2 lbs. Paranitraniline C. 


gals. boiling water. 
6 lbs. Muriatic Acid, 33° Tw. 


hour, rinse 


1) 


Stir well and when completely dissolved add 


4% gals. cold water. 
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When well cooled add 


11% lbs. Sodium Nitrite, dissolved in 
1 gal. cold water, 
and finally make the whole up to 25 gallons. 

After working in the above bath the material is 
washed and finished. 

It will be noted that the plain dyed sample before 
coupling is identical with that exhibited in No. 
179, but upon being coupled with Paranitranilin 
C an entirely different shade of brown results, 
which is somewhat faster to washing. 


Recipe No. 189. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 
Flavophosphine 4 G (Conc. New) on 100 Ibs 
cotton yarn. First mordant the yarn with tannin 
by working for % to % of an hour in a solution 
made up with 
1 to 2 lbs. Tannic Acid 
at 160° F., and then allowing it to steep in the 
gradually cooling bath for several hours, or over 
night. Then wring without rinsing and work for 
15 to 20 minutes in a cold bath made up with 
1 lb. Tartar Emetic. 
Wash and dye in a bath made up with 
1 lb. Flavophosphine 4 G. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid 
for one hour at a temperature of 140° to 160° F 
Flavophosphine 4 G (Conc. New) gives a yellow 
which possesses excellent fastness to washing, 
milling and acids. It dyes level and is serviceabl 
for the production of compound shades in combina 
tion with other basic colors. As it is fast to boil- 
ing acids it may be used for the production of two 
color effects upon cotton and wool material 


Re¢ ipe No. 190 


A ‘*Seasonable Shade’’ on Worsted Yarn. 


Comnound Shade of Browa on 100 The. worsted 
yarn Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Fast A Yello 258 


YZ lb. Fast Acid Blue No. 2 
344 Ib. Fast Acid Scarlet B E E. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New York.) 
1 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
Enter yarn at 140° F, bring to the boil in 30 
minutes and boil until bath is exhausted. 
This popular shade of brown possesses good 


fastness to light and washing, dyes evenly and 


penetrates well, and is recommended for the heavi- 


est felts as well the lightest woolen goods. 
The primary colors from which this compound 


shade is produced were displayed separately in the 








July, August and September issues of the Dyers’ 
Supplement. 
Recipe No. 191. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. 

Flavophosphine R (Conc. New) on 100 lbs. cot- 
ton yarn. First mordant the yarn with tannin by 
working for 3% of an hour at 180° F. in a tannin 
bath made up with 


2% lbs. Tannic Acid, 
and then allowing it to steep in a cooling bath for 
a few hours or over night. 


Then wring without rinsing and work for 15 to 
20 minutes in a cold bath containing 


1 lb. Tartar Emetic. 


The yarn thus mordanted is then dyed in a bath 
containing 


1 lb. Flavophosphine R (Conc. New). 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
Y ork.) 
2 lbs. Acetic Acid 


at 150° F. for 34 of an hour, and then washed-and 
dried. 

Flavophosphine R (Conc. New) gives a dyeing 
possessing good fastness to washing, milling and 
light, and on account of their level dyeing proper- 
ties they are serviceable for the production of com- 
bination shades with other colors. As the dyeing 
possesses excellent fastness to boiling acids they 
are valuable for the production of 2 color effects 
upon cotton and wool union goods. 





Recipe No. 192. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Indocyanine B F pat. on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


15 lbs. Ammonium Acetate 
or 
5 lbs. Ammonium Sulphate. (If acid in reac- 
tion, add a little ammonia.) 


Boil up the bath, cool a little and add 


3% lbs. Indocyanine B F pat. (dissolved in hot 
water). 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213, 215 Water St., 
New York.) 

Enter the material and dye at a boil for one hour 
The dye bath does not exhaust completely. and 
if it is not to be used for a second dyeing, it is well 
to run in a little cold water toward the end of the 


dyeing and add 


3 Ibs. Acetic Acid (well diluted). 
Indocyanine B F pat. possesses excellent color- 
ing and penetrating power. Its fastness to alkalies, 


light, acid and steaming is excellent. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































COTTON. 





New Mills. 


*Conecticut, Norwalk. Work has been com- 
pleted on the new buildings for Boese, Peppard & 
Co. and the machinery is being installed. Opera- 
tions will be started as soon as possible. 


*Georgia, Cartersville. The machinery is being 
installed in the American Pad & Textile Company's 
plant and operations will soon be started. 


*Mississippi, Columbus. The Columbus Yarn & 
Cordage Co. has started operations in the new 
plant. They operate 1,600 spindles, manufacturing 
yarns and cordage. 


New Hampshire, Ashland. A. E. Donald & Co. 
are installing machinery in the Draper & Maynard 
plant, which they have leased, for manufacturing 
cotton webbing and tape. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. Work is about to 
begin on construction of the new buildings for the 
Etowah Mills, about which particulars have been 
previously mentioned. 


*South Carolina, Greenwood. The machinery 
(10,752 spindles) is being installed in the No. 2 mill 
of the Greenwood Cotton Mills. The mill is to be 
enlarged in the future to accommodate 20,000 spin- 
dies. The spinning and carding and looms are 
from Mason Machine Co.; intermediate machinery, 
Saco & Pettee. The new mill is to be started 
about January 1st. J. A. Campbell is superintend- 
ent of both mills. 


*South Carolina, Marion. The Marion Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated with capital stock of $100,- 
000, will start operations about February 1st. Work 
has been started on erection of an addition to 
building secured. They will manufacture ply yarns, 
20s to 30s, and operate 7,000 spindles. W. Stack- 
house is president and treasurer of the company 


ind W. K. Davis superintendent. Will use steam 
power. 

Tennessee, Lenoir City The Dixie Knitting 
Mill Co. is to increase the capital stock to $250,000 
and will change name from Dixie Mills to the 
Holston Manufacturing Company. They will erect 

new mill which is to be equipped with 6,000 spin- 


used exclusively in the 


es for making yarns to be 


The Dan 
y to start operations 
with 43,000 spindles and 


Danville 
j 


*Virginia, 
Mills are rea 


¢ uipped 


River Cotton 
This plant is 
1,614 looms. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Sylacauga. The Central Mills have 

started installing machinery in the addition recently 
iple ted and which will double the present 

expect to have the additional ma 


Alabama, 


acity. They 
nery running by the first of January. 
North Grosvenor Dale 

Grosvenor Dale Co. 


itely 38,000 mule 


I 
Connecticut, The North 
is about to throw out approxi- 
spindles which they are replac- 
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ing with ring spindles, from the Howard & Bul- 
lough American Machine Co. (Pawtucket). 


_Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Mfg. 
Co. contemplates making an addition of a weave 


shed to the plant, for accommodating about 1,000 
more looms. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. A new boiler house 
has recently been completed at M. Pollack’s thread 
plant. A new boiler has been installed and gen- 
eral improvements made to the plant. 


*Georgia, Columbus. The Georgia Manufactur- 
ing Co. has installed about 2,500 spindles in the mill 
for purpose of making their own yarns. This plant 
is operated on seamless hosiery, 84 needle goods. 


*Georgia, Elberton. The new addition to the 
Swift Cotton Mills will be used for finishing depart- 
ment. 


*Georgia, Thomason. The J. E. Smith Cotton 
Manufacturing Company is installing 6,000 addi- 


tional spindles and 200 looms in the plant. They 
will make bag cloth. 
*Kentucky, Maysville. Operations have been 


resumed in the Maysville Cotton Mills, which have 
been closed for several months. The plant has been 
undergoing repairs and additional machinery (in- 
cluding spinning twisting and spooling) installed 
during the shut down. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Massasoit Mfg. 
Co. is to erect a cotton shed, 185 by 70 feet, of 
wood and sheet iron. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The Whittenton 
Manufacturing Company has completed installa- 
tion of the additional machinery and started it run- 
ning. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Granite Mills 
are to replace their mules with nine (Mason Ma- 
chine Works) frames of 364 spindles each. The 
new machinery will be put in operation about Jan- 
uary Ist. 


Massachusetts, Leominster. The United States 
Thread Co. has absorbed the Hoffman-Corr Mfg. 
Co.’s plant at Fitchburg. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. Work has been com- 
pleted on the extension, 136 by 95 feet, to the 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. They are installing 
156 Lowell Machine Shop r. f. cards, with drawing 
and slubbers to match, also Kitson pickers. This 
machinery will replace some old. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Potomska 
Mill Corporation is to replace the spinning equip- 
ment in Mill No. 2 with 25,000 mule spindles from 
Barlow & Dobson order for which has been placed 
through Stoddard, Haserick & Richards. 


Massachusetts, Southbridge. The Central Mills 
Co. has been making many changes and improve 
ments to the property. The water power is also t 
be increased 30 h. p. 


New Hampshire, Nashua. An addition, 24 by 36 
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Jackson 


eet, three stories, is being built to the 


Company’s plant 


New York, Nichols. The capacity of the Nichols 
Knitting mills is to doubled. Plant is now equipped 
with 15 knitting machines, 3 ribbers and 4 loopers. 


*North Carolina, Edenton. The Edenton Cot 
ton Mills have completed addition, 98 by 8o feet, 
two stories, to the plant, and installed 2,240 addi- 
tional spinning and 1,120 twisting spindles, making 
total of 8,512 spinning and 1,250 twister spindles. 
They have space for 2,500 more spinning and 1,250 
twisting spindles, which they propose installing 
next year. 


*North Carolina, Raleigh. The Caraleigh Mills 
Co. have completed new dye plant for sulphur 
colors and put same in operation. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. It is thought tha: 
the new additions to the Wilkesbarre Lace Mills 
will be running by January Ist. 


South Carolina, Anderson. The Gluck Mills are 
installing an additional number of Howard & Bul- 
lough spinning frames and cards in the mill. 


South Carolina, Anderson. A number of Saco 
& Pettee spinning frames and cards are being 
placed in the Riverside Manufacturing Co.’s plant. 


South Carolina, Chester. The Eureka Cotton 
Mills expect to have the six new (Whitin) spinning 
frames which they are installing, 1» operation Jan- 
uary I. 


*South Carolina, Chester. The Springstein Mills 
are installing the additional machinery, 6,048 spin- 
dles now in their mill (Whitin spinning frames 
and cards Lowell speeders), They expect to 
have the new machinery ready for operation by the 
first of the year. 


and 


*South Carolina, Chester. The Wylie Mills have 
placed order for 30 spinning frames, which they 
propose having running the first of the year. 


*South Carolina, Clinton. The Clinton 
Mills expect to have their No. 2 
early in the spring. 


Cotton 
mill in operation 


South Carolina, Gaffney. The Gaffney Manufac- 
turing Co. has installed 210 additional Crompton & 
Knowles looms in the plant, giving a total of 1,650 
looms in the plant. 

*South C 
have just 
in which 
facturing 
partment 


arolina, 
completed a 


The Carolina Mills 
2-story addition to their mill, 
160 looms have been for manu- 
Operations in the new de- 
December Ist. 


The Grendel Mills 
and stitcher machines (Cur- 


installed 
loths 


start 


print c 
will 


South Carolina, 
are install 
tis & Marble.) 


*South 


( rreenwoo 1. 
ng brusher 


Carolina, Rock Hill. Work has been 
completed on the additional building to the Arcade 
Cotton Mills and the machinery, 6,000 spindles, will 
be installed shortly. This will give them a total of 
12,210 spindles. 


*South Carolina, Union. The Monarch Cotton 
Mills have completed installation of the additional 
machinery, 10,000 and 250 looms, in the plant. 


NEWS 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Arkansas, Dardanelle. The Dardanelle 
Mills have been purchased by W. A. Price, of 
ton, Texas, and T. FE. English (New York) 
plant, which is equipped 
be put in operation. 


Cotton 
3el- 
The 
with 3,000 spindles, will 


*Connecticut, Moosup. Operations have been 


resumed in the Cranska Yarn Mill, which has been 
closed for purpose of making extensive repairs. 


*Massachusetts, Clinton. The Lancaster Mills 
have resumed operations on full time. 


*Mississippi, Columbus. J. W. Steen is president 
and treasurer of the Columbus Yarn & Cordage 
Co., which has been put in operation. Ben N. 
Love is superintendent and buyer. They manufac- 


ture yarns, 4s to 30s and operate 1,600 spindles. 
Sell direct. 

Missouri, St. Louis. 
sumed in the Missouri 
ing Company’s plant 
months. 


New York, New Hartford. Operations have 
been restarted in the New Hartford Cotton Co.’s 
mill which has been closed for three months. 


*Rhode Island Hone. The mills of the Hope 
Company at this place and Phenix have begun run- 
ning on full time. These mills have been in opera- 
tion but four days a week since early summer ow- 
ing to the unsatisfactory condition of the cotton 
market. 


*Rhode Island, North Smithfield. The Black 


stone Manufacturing Company has begun opera- 
tions in the new mill. 


Rhode 
been 


Operations have been re- 
Cotton Yarn Manufactur- 
after shut down of two 


Island, Providence. Operations have 
resumed in the Oriental Mills which were 
closed about a vear ago owing to the cotton mar- 


ket. 
*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The National Pile 


Fabric Co., which has been closed owing to the un- 


settled condition of the market, has resumed opera- 
tions. 


South Carolina, Edgefield. The Edgefield Man- 
ufacturing Co. has resumed operations will 
soon be running in full. 


and 


*Virginia, Emporia. Operations 
started up in the new plant of the 
Mills, manufacturing yarns. 
with 6,000 spindles. 


have been 

Ashby Cotton 

The mill is equipped 

T. Ashby Blythe (Philadelphia) 

is president of the company; W. Samuel Goodwyne, 

ice-president, and W. T. Tillar, treasurer, and W. 
Brown, general manager. 


oo 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Kentucky, Lick. The Salt Lick Woolen 
Mill, incorporated with capital stock of $40,000, ex- 
pects to start work on new buildings about 
first of the They will make woolen go 
but have not yet decided upon details. C. C. 

is president of the company and M. F 
tian, treasure 


Salt 


the 
ds, 
John- 
Chris- 


year 


son 1S 
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*Massachusetts, Concord Junction. The Concord 
Mills is the nanmte under which Edward D. Chapin 
vill operate the plan be started here. J. A 
Gould and R. T. Robinson will also be interested 
in the plant. A line of mercerized goods will be 
made Nixon & Thickens have been appointed 


selling agents. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The new company in 
which Messrs. Davies and Mahoney have been 
mentioned as interested, has been incorporated as 
the Pittsfield Yarn Company. They will start 
yperations January Ist, with 7 sets cards and 3,000 
spindles, making woolen and merino yarns, all 
sizes. They intend to make custom yarns as well 
as commission spinning. A dye house will be at- 
tached to the mill. Will sell goods direct. 


*Massachusetts, Westboro. The Westboro Car- 
pet Co., capitalized at $100,000, has their plant in 
»peration. They make Wilton, Velvets and Tapes- 
try Brussels carpets. S. Nixon is president of the 
-ompany and Wm. Hogg, treasurer. A dyehouse 
is attached to the mill. Goods are sold direct. 
New buildings lave been built, viz: 250 by 46 feet, 
wo stories, and one 182 by 108 feet, one story, for 
leach and dyehouse. 

*New Jersey, Pluckemin. The Glen Rock 
Woolen Mills Company, recently reported incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $50,000, will operate 
the plant of the Somerville Woolen Mills at this 
place. T. C. Hagaman (New Brunswick) is presi- 
lent and general manager of the new company. 


New York, Stockport. The Stockport Fibre 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$12,000 to manufacture cotton and wool shoddy. 
n F. Haigh, Edward Tinker and James W. 
King, the latter of Stottville, are interested. They 
vill operate the Rossman Mill. 


enjam 


*Ohio, Cleveland. The Ontario Manufacturing 
Company, recenily reported incorporated with cap- 
tal stock of $50,000, will equip their mill with 2 
ets drawing machinery, 6 spinning frames, 4 twist- 
ng frames, 1 drum winder and 4 spoolers, for man- 
ifacturing worsted yarns. 


*Oregon, Bandon. The Bandon Woolen Mills 


ill start operations in their new plant about Feb. 
th, making all kinds of woolen goods. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $40,000. E. H. Dyer is pres- 


ident; C. Y. Lowe, treasurer, and R. E. L. Bedil- 
lion, agent and buyer. A dye house will be at- 
tached to the mill. Goods will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Marion Mills Com- 
pany has been organized to operate No. 3 Mill of 
the old Shaw, Esrey & Co.’s plant. Operations 
will start at an early date. Murphy Bros., of Phila- 
delphia, are interested. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The Penn Woolen Com- 
pany has recently been organized to operate plant 


for manufacturing wool shoddies. Four sets of 
cards have been installed plant leased at Fourth 
& Penn streets and two more will be added later. 
Mr. Harry W. Myers is treasurer of the company 


and Harvey Lamb, manager. 

*Pennsylvania, Latrobe The Pearce Woolen 
Mills at Greenville, which were destroyed by fire, 
are to be rebuilt at this place 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Several weeks ago 
we mentioned in these columns that a new spin- 
ning mill would be started in the old Callaghan 
Mills, 60th Street and Baltimore Avenue, Angora. 
We may now state that the name of the company 
will be the Lion Yarn Co. The yarns for weaving 
and knitting purposes will be made. Part of the 
plant is now in operation with more machinery on 
the way. The company states that they are not as 
yet able to give out the equipment of the establish- 
ment, but expects to have it in full operation within 
a short time. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Richard Hall, for- 
merly connected with the Hall Yarn & Waste Mig. 
Co., has severed his connection with that company 
and is about to start up a plant on his own account. 
Mr. Hall has leased the old Rockhill Mill on Bel- 
mont Avenue, West Manayunk, and in it he will 
operate 416 mule spindles and 3 Garnett shredders 
on carpet yarns and waste with a capacity of 12,000 
pounds per day, selling the goods direct. Mr. Hall 
will do his own superintending and buying. The 
plant is expected to be in operation in a week 
or so. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Arthur Rhodes has 
just started up in the manufacture of art squares 
at 2350 Waterloo St. He is now operating but one 
three yard loom, which he expects to increase as 
his business warrants. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Abbott Manu- 
facturing Co., at one time located at Hancock and 
Somerset Sts., which discontinued business two or 
three years ago, is again to be started up. The 
company has placed an order with the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works for 40 looms, which will 
be set up and put in operation as soon as suitable 
quarters are secured. They are also endeavoring 
to secure the lease of a large room at 2628 Mascher 
St., which will be used as the office and in which 
they will also run four looms on samples. The 
company has now many orders on hand and have 
rented twenty looms of the Clifton Mills Co., 
where the goods are being turned out and sold 
through New York. Mr. George Sidebotham will 
have entire charge of the plant, which will mak« 
men’s wear. 


*Rhode Island, Bristol, The machinery is being 
installed in the Namquit Worsted Mill and it is 


expected to have the plant running by December 
Ist. 


*Rhode Island, Pascoag. Work has started raz- 
ing the ruins of the old Inman Mill by Contractor 
Fred L. Mathewson, preparatory to rebuilding the 
plant, which is to be operated by a new company 
organized as the “Clear River Mills.” The main 
building will be 150 by 50 feet, three stories, with 
flat roof. The first floor will be used for finishing 
department; second, weaving, and third, reeling 
and spooling. . 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Maine, Kezar Falls. Work is under way on the 
addition, 60 by 72 feet, to the Kezar Falls Woolen 
Mills. The building will be four stories high. 

Maine, Saniord. The Sanford Mills Company 
has purchased three mill privileges on the Mousam 
River and will build a large stone dam, 4o feet high 
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from the river bed and 250 feet long above the 
town line. An iron flume six feet in diameter will 
extend to still water below, giving an 80 foot head 
for operating an electric power plant. 


Massachusetts, Athol. The Millers River Manu- 
facturing Co. has recently completed erection of a 
1ew Office building, 28 by 30 feet, also made general 
repairs throughout the mill. The old office is to 
be used as a sample room. A shoddy department 
has also been added to the mill. 


*Massachusetts, Fitchburg. The Shirreffs Wor- 
sted Co., of North Chelmsford, expect to move 
into their new mill in this city about December Ist. 


Massachusetts, Holliston. The Darling Manu 
facturing Company is installing a new boiler in th 
mill. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Farr Alpaca Co. 
will erect a large storehouse on land purchased 
from the Water Power Co. The old buildings now 
on same will be removed. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Crescent Wors 
ted Company has secured an additional floor in the 
building where plant is located and will install 
some spinning frames. 


*Massachusetts, Monson. Fred Faulkner has 
tarted operating the Lancey Mill, equipped with 
3 sets cards and 20 broad looms. The goods are 
finished at the Home Mill, Stafford Springs. 


Massachusetts, Monson. An enlargement is be 
ing made to D. W. Ellis & Sons’ mill 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. The new addition to 
the Pontoosuc Woolen Co.’s mill is nearly ready 
for installation of the machinery. It is thought 
that operations will begin in same about December 
Ist. 


*Massachusetts, South Royalston. A temporary 
picker house, 24 by 36 feet, has been erected by the 
Whitney Woolen Co. As soon as arrangements 
can be completed, a brick building, much larger 
than the one destroyed, will be built. It is ex- 
pected to have same completed early in December. 


*Massachusetts, West Stoughton. The two-story 
addition, 85 by 40 feet, to the Stoughton Mills, has 
been completed. New carding, garnetting and pick 
ing machinery has been installed. 


New Hampshire, Harrisville. The Cheshire Mills 
are making improvements to the plant, including 
new dye house and installation of 


a 150 h 
boiler. 


New Hampshire, Keene. Work has been nearl; 
completed on new dye house, 60 by 80 feet, tw 
stories, brick, for The Faulkner & Colony Mfg 
Co. 

New Mexico, Aibuquerque. The Rio Grande 
Woolen Mills have increased the capital stock 
from $100.000 to $1.000,000. 


*New York, Amsterdam. Contract has been let 
for the erection of new addition for the Shuttl 
worth Bros. Co., and work started on construc 
tion 

New York, Seneca Falls. The Seneca Woolen 
Mills are installing two new water wheels of 250 


h. p. each 


a 
© 


North Carolina, Spray. An addition for dye pur- 
poses is under way at the Spray Woolen Mills. 


Nova Scotia, Southampton. The Valley Woolen 
Mills have been organized with capital stock of 
$15,000. They will operate the present plant of th 
Valley Woolen Mills, enlarging the buildings, using 
steam instead of water power, and otherwise in- 
creasing capacity. O. B. Schurman and A. S. Fil- 
more are among the incorporators. 


*Ontario, Bolton. J. Walshaw & Son will start 
their mill, which has been rebuilt, early in the new 
year. The plant will be equipped with 3 sets 60-in. 
cards and 15 looms. Goods will be dyed and fin 
ished at the mill. Will make blankets, white and 
gray, and horse clothing. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Felt Co., Ltd., Emerald and Adams Streets, con 
templates installing a new electric plant, for pur 
pose of increasing capacity of plant and running 
double time 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A 30,000-gallon tank 
tower is to be erected at Indiana Avenue and A 
Street for Thomas Bromley, Jr., manufacturer of 
worsted yarns. The plant wili be equipped with 
sprinklers, the tank to supply the water for their 
use. The cost is estimated at $500. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Erben Harding 
Co., proprietors “f the Tacony and Fairmount 
Worsted Mills, at 2416 Spring Garden St., and 
Tacony, manufacturers of worsted and woolen 
yarns on the English and French systems on 22 
cards and 25 combs, are about to increase their 
establishment and to that end have leased a part 
of the building formerly occupied by the old E. H. 
Godshalk Co. at 23d and Hamilton Sts. The ma 
chinery for this new plant has been ordered and is 
now on the way from Europe. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William Hepworth 
& Son, waste and wool shoddies, have leased the 
large mill and warehouses at 2206-12 Blair Street 
and 2207-13 Trenton Avenue. The plant, which 
was partially destroyed by fire recently, has been 
completely re-equipped. They contemplate adding 
another garnett machine and some card 


is 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Newbold & 
Company, for many years located at 3338 Collins 


St., have removed their establishment to the fac- 
tory building, two stories and basement, at 1832 East 
Clearfield St. The building has been remodeled 
and new machinery added. The company claims 
to be very busy, operating 65 looms on Smyrna 
rugs and carpets. Plant is run by steam 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphi \. J. Cameron & 
3 Kensington Ave. and Ontario St., manufactur 


of worsted yarr about to add one set of 


yal 
iwing and more 


extensive plant. 





dr ng frames to their already 





Pennsylvania, Tunkhannock. Plans have been 
prepared for new buildings to be erected by tl 
Winola Worsted Yarn Co. on land in close prox 


imity to the mill now occupied by them, in which 
they will put four more cards and other machinery 
to follow. The company is manuf: 





cturing worsted 
yarns on the Bradford system with 1,400 worsted 
spindles, 1 comb and 2 worsted cards, having 2 





dine 


ee 
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capital of $50,000 and the following officers: D. W SILK. 
Stark, pres.; C. A. Hungerford, treas., and M. J - 
va r, supt New Mills. 
| ce ne = ae : ne *Connecticut, Norwich. Work is being pushed 


hs to completion on the new building to which M. J. 
eg on erect wo story brick build : os : ; 
ae \K Green s piant at I iterson, N. J.. 1s to be removed. 
y r Vierion V\ rste - 
Compat ne now in use will be moved t *“Massachusetts, New Bedford Twenty-five 
ne le and equipped as an addition t he mil! looms are being installed in the branch mill estab 
. i ; i lished here by Johns yn Barbour. It is expe ted 
T ' Oakland. Vork is we under that onerations will he started in week o1 1 
nat peration Will Dé arted in a weekK ¢ ter 
t ( Wo Co.'s 
ays 
g, W \ e 150 by 40 teet, ‘ : 7 . ae 
or wea d dress- *New York, Cortland. Thirty looms have been 
ee i te veaie. ti started up in the Cortland Silk Mill. 


tart up about Jan. Ist. Abovt 50 looms will be *New York, Hornellsville. Machinery is being 
it received for the new plant of the Huguet-Merrill 
if : zs a2 Silk Co. It is expected to have the plant in opera- 
=~ Baer cee tion by December 1. 














Oo feet is ’ \. 
Davis & Sons’ s mn, in Pennsylvania, York. The Merchants’ Silk Co 
h tw w 2 talled, has been incorporated with capital stock of $5,000 
‘ be pleted to manufacture silks. John D. Arnold, Charles A 
Island Hawkins and Walter D. Sudick are interested 
\ dle siand, 





Enlargements and Improvements. 
» ] 


Connecticut, Danbury An addition is being 
Cennessee, Athens Phe thens Woolen Mills built to the Tweedy Silk Mill 





; ; 
have begun operation in the new addition which . . . ry “4s 
hes | 1 ; “aay ay ; Connecticut, New Londen The new addition 
as been made to the plan hey now operate 7 > > 2. 9 “ays 
: 7 t el, m, 4 to Brainerd & Armstrong Co.’s silk mill is being 


ets cards and 211 looms on wool and cotton mixed 1 . : 
“Ps - losed in and will be completed and ready for busi- 


ness in about six weeks. The addition is 170 feet 
West Virginia. Martinsbure Work is nearing mg and four stories high. 


jeans 


completion on an addition to the Martinsburg New Jersey, Paterson. The Post & Sheldon 
Worsted & Cassimere Co.’s plant and they expect Corporation has been incorporated with an au- 
to have the additional machinery (cards and spin thorized capital of $100,000. This is undoubtedly 
ning) installed and in operation in about four an incorporation of Post & Sheldon’s mill. 

weeks. New Jersey, Plainfield. The Watchung Silk 
‘ompany will instal an electric light plant. A new 
Mills Starting Up. 30 h. p. engine has been put in to be used as a 


Connecticut, Putnam. Operations wet tarted auxiliary to the 30 h. p. engine already at the mill 
7m the No. 1 mill of the Putnam Woolen Co.’ They propose having 250 lights. 


plant, closed for two weeks for purpose of making Pennsylvania, Easton. The Easton Silk Com 
repairs The entire plant is now running on ful pany is to remove to the Easton Boot & Shoe Fac 






time tory, which they have entirely remodeled, about the 


atter part of November. 

Mill ee ee ae > ee eee ee ee sae eee Pennsylvania, Scranton. A new 300 h. p. sta 
eiriae Cn ta sala eet : tionary engine is to be installed in the Meadow 
: , Brook Silk Mill of the Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co.’s 


Ope i ‘ S] part ; ae 7 + 
, o ade plant. The present engine will be repaired and held 

ment in two weeks, and within a rt time it 1s ; 

“sn ' for emergency purposes. 
int te th the w e plant will b inning. : 
W n R er is president and general manager Pennsylvania, Swarthmore. Bids are to be taken 

5<4 I as & sia ‘ett 1 rs . . 4.9%,° 
rf 1 new company. Charles G. Bancroft. treasurer Shortly by the Victoria Plush Mill for an addition, 
i V Poole. secretary 30 by 40 teet, one story. 
Ma husetts, North Adam Wor is been Mills Starting Up. . 

tarted : the . ttert roon if \\ terhouc x ' . 
started 1 he | ae Wa ise & Pennsylvania, Erie. Operations have started in 
DtHTur n the Erie Silk Mills, with 50 looms. They will in 


‘ , stall 20¢ e looms as soon as he comes 
*Mas husetts. West Millbury Operations tall 2¢ aor iooms a oon as help be: 1es ex 
. ° . . , . ~ perienced. 

h CCl t t Crenshaw Worsted Com- perience 


—_—_@——— 
Zt ti <—=_ °° MISCELLANEOUS. ’ 


ae New Mills. 


California, San Francisco Herman Bosbach, 

KNIT. ciated alt i etl Stee: Wad f . 
to! e! ith the Golden Gate Woolen Mfg i... 
a ee i plant for dyeing and cleaning gar- 
For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department ments 
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*Massachusetts, Methuen. Joseph D. Price is 
president and superintendent of the Tekcips Dye- 
ing, Weaving and Finishing Co., 
porated recer 


reported incor- 
Ly with capital stock oil $60,000 








New Jersey, North Paterson Scola’s Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing Works, T. Scola, proprietor, 
have recently been established here. Piece goods 
are dyed and finished. Use steam power. 

New York, Syracuse The Reed Electrical 


yMpany, incorporated with capital stock 


of $50,000, will start operations about January Ist. 
They will manufacture insulated wire, magnet wire 
and telephone cord. Thomas S. Reed (New 
Haven) is president of the company. R. E. Ben- 


jamin of this city is also interested 





Pennsylvania, Allentown. Work is under way 
on erection of a new dye house, 100 by 30 feet, one 
story, frame, for Joseph Pozzi, formerly with Lott: 
Bros. 

*Quebec, Drummondville. It is expected to 
have the new plant of the Drummond Cotton & 


Bleaching Company completed and running by 
January. 


*Wisconsin, Albany. The Blackhawk Mills, in- 
corporated recently with capital stock of $25,000, 
make linen crash... They have an equipment of 650 
flax spindles and 75 looms, using water power. 
Francis Hickman is president of the company and 


Wm. C. Van Ness, treasurer. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Boiler foundations 
66 by 18 feet and a one-story brick building 10 by 
33 feet are being built for the new Nicetown Dye 
Works on C Street above Westmoreland. 


1 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Fairmount Dye 
Works, 612 to 628 North 24th St., dyers and bleach- 
ers of warps and skeins, with a capacity of 15,000 
Ibs. per day, using 35 dyeing machines, are to 
double the capacity of their bleachery and to that 
end are ordering the necessary machinerv. 


Rhode Island, Riverpoint. A large amount of 
new finishing machinery is to be installed in the 
Clyde Print Works. 


Rhode Island, Saylesville. A new storehouse, 
200 by 500 feet, four stories, is to be erected for the 
Sayles Bleacheries. The storehouse and bleachery 
will be connected by a spur track. It is expecteh 
to have the new building finished next April 





Mills Starting Up. 


*Missouri, Jefferson City. Operations have been 
started up in the twine plant installed in the Peni 
tentiary. The capacity of the plant is 10,000 lbs 
twine daily. 


Oo 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


*Georgia, Augusta. The Warwick Mill was sold 
at auction to satisfy a tax lien 
bought in for the city by City Sheriff Henry Morris 
for $7,100. The property will probably be sold 
again at auction. 

Pennsylvania, Lansdowne. The General Chem- 
ical Co., represented by John B. Hannum, mad 


The property was 
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application for receiver for the General Artifi 





Silk Co., and William I. Schaffer has been ap- 
pointed. Plant is now in charge of the receive 

Pennsylvania, Phil: A general assign- 
ment for the benefit « itors | be filed 
by the Ponemah K J nd W 
G. Henry The liabiliti p »15,000, f 
which $10,000 is due for merchand 

Washington, Bellingham. The Washington Silk 
Company, operating two loo on souvenir hat 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 

Alabama, Florence. The Florence Railroad & 
is reported to have sold a fa 
te site to parties who will build a cotton mill 
be operated under name of the Florence Cotton 
Mills Co., with capital stock of $500,000. 

California, San Francisco. The Golden Gate 
Woolen Mfg. Co.’s mill is to be closed perma- 
nently in a few weeks 


*Canada, Montreal. The Excelsior Woolen 
Mills advise us that the plant will be closed about 
the first of January, the orders on hand being suffi- 
cient to carry on work until that time. It is prob- 
able that the buildings will be rented for other than 
woolen mill. 





Canada, Montreal. It is reported that there is a 
movement under foot for the amalgamation of the 
Dominion Cotton Co., the Merchants Cotton Co., 
the Montmorency Cotton Co. and the Colonial 
Bleaching Co. 

Colorado, Pueblo 
mill with capi 
lished here 


woolens. 





It is reported that a woolen 
capital stock of $120,000 will be estab 
for manufacturing blankets and heavy 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Arkansas Cotton 


Mills Company has just been incorporated in this 
State. The capital is $100,000 and the incorporators 
from New York. 


Georgia, Acworth. A cotton mill is projected at 
this place and arrangements are being perfected fi 
erection of buil 





- 


ings, etc. The Acworth Cottor 
Manufacturing Company has been temporarily or- 
ganized with Orlando Awtrey, president; J. J. 
Northcutt, secretary and treasurer and J. L. 
Lemon, vice 
} 





president. As soon as $50,000 has 


been subscribed toward the capital stock of $100, 


000, work will start on construction. 
*Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Knit 
ently destroyed by fire are not lil 


Germany, Frankfurt. Director 














‘ 
Vereinigten Kunstseidefabrike of 
artificial silk) is in America on to 
investigate the advisability of estal 
factory in the United States. 

Maine, Biddeford. The Villa-Stearns Co. 
been incorporated with capital stock of $150, 
for purpose of throwing and dyeing silk. John M. 


Goodw 


is mentioned as interested. 


*Maine, Gardiner. 
Howard Corning that he is 


We have been advised by 
not to start the 





tie 
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mill recently secured, but is selling what machinery 
was purchased. 


Maine, Limerick. It is thought that work at the 
Limerick Mills wil! be completed and plant running 
on broadcloth by the first of the year. 


Massachusetts, Auburn. The Ettrick Mills has 
been organized with capital stock of $250,000, unde 
Maine Laws, to operate the plant which has been 
running under name of the Hogg Carpet & Manu 
facturing Co. The new name has been taken to 
avoid confusion with other plants bearing name 

Hogg” at Westboro and Philadelphia. William S. 
Hurley 


s president of the plant and H. F. Granger, 
reasurer and 
h 


general manager. A double 
1 ] 
10a, 


new 


a+ 17 } ? ¢ 
ater wheei iS DeIng inSta 


Massachusetts, Lowell. J. C. Wadleigh has been 
ppointed agent of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., to 


ucceed John W. Peade, resigned. 


*Massachusetts, North Adams. Waterhouse & 
Buffum, formerly operating plant at Blackinton, 
expect to have their mill at this place in operation 
by January Ist. 


Massachusetts, North Andover. The Davis & 
Furber Machine Co. has purchased from the Ameri- 
can Card Clothing Co., the North Andover plant, 
which was formerly a branch of its business, but 
at the time the American Card Clothing Co. was 
formed, was acquired by the latter concern, but 
now will be operated directly by its former owners. 

Massachusetts, Saundersville. The Saundersville 
-otton Mills have started operating the plant on 
full time. 

*Massachusetts, South Royalston. 
Whitney Woolen Mills, 
will be rebuilt. 


The Geo. E. 


recently destroyed by fire. 


Mississippi, Yazoo City. At meeting held re- 
cently by the stockholders of the Yazoo Cotton 
Mills it was voted to issue $100,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock. 


Nebraska, Kearney. 
ng Company has been incorporated with capital 
tock of $25,000 for purpose of manufacturing hos- 
iery and suspenders. A. E. St. John, S. S. St. John 
and L. N. St. John are interested 

New Hampshire, Laconia. The Laconia Stock- 
ng Company has been incorporated recently by 

B. Rowe, A. E. Rower and L. C. Marshall. 
he capital stock is placed at $12,000. 

New ramden. The Watt Mfg. Co. has 
just been incorporated with $100,000 capital to man- 
facture yarns with D. Edgar Coe, Philadelphia, 

G. Oswald Colvert as the incorporators. Mr. 

i v operating the Silk-Lour Mfg. Co., in 

Mills, 2d Street, above Columbia Av- 

enue, where he is manufacturing silk yarns for 
upholstery goods, chenille cords and knit goods. 


The St. John Manufactur- 


Jersey, ( 


New Jersey, Long Branch. It is reported that a 
silk mill is to be established at this place, provided 
sufficient help be assured. Geo. E. Poland, chair- 
man of the Manufacturing Committee of the Board 
of Trade, has matter in charge. . 

New Jersey, Paterson. The 
facturing Company has been 
capital stock of $5,000 by 
John and James Holtham. 


Essex Silk Manu- 
incorporated with 
Joseph Holtham and 
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New Jersey, Paterson. Miller, Ward & Co., op- 
erating mill here and one at Lebanon, Pa., have 
become the M. P. Weinhard Co., Messrs Miller 
and Ward having sold their interest. 


New York, Albany. The United States & Santo 
Domingo Knitting Company has filed articles of 
incorporation at this place, with capital stock of 
$50,000, for purpose of manufacturing all kinds of 
fibrous materials in San Domingo. Walter H. 
30nd (New York), John H. Julia (Brooklyn), and 
Rafael M. Rodriguez (San Domingo) are inter- 
ested. 


*New York, Canisteo. It is reported that ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby a new 
silk mill will be established here. 


*New York, Cohoes. John E. McConnell pur- 
chased the Star Knitting Co.’s plant at form of 
being sold at foreclosure for $1 as a step in the ad- 
justment of the company’s affairs, as a preliminary 
to a reorganization. 


New York, Cohoes. The Fitwell Knitting Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$60,000 by David Fuld, Nathan Hatch, Jacob S. 
Friedman and Walter Buck. 


*North Carolina, Burlington. A public sale of 
the Juanita Cotton Mills will be held December 
14th, per order of Judge Long of the Superior 
Court in the case of J. E. Latham & Co. and other 
creditors. C. B. Barbee and Frank Daniels are the 
receivers in charge. 


North Carolina, Lincoln. The Lincoln Cotton 
Mills have been incorporated recently with capital 
stock of $125,000. John L. White (Jersey City, 
N. J.,) and Edward A. Johnson (Raleigh) are in 
terested. 


Ohio, Cincinnati. The Franklin Cotton Mill 
Company has been incorporated recently with cap- 
ital stock of $10,000. Thomas C. Peane and Dudley 
V. Sutphen are among the parties interested. 


Ohio, Cincinnati Pearce, Atkins & Company’s 
business has been purchased by J. Merrill Wright 
for $75,000. He has assumed all the liabilities of 
the company. 


Pennsylvania, Birdsboro. Letters of administra- 
tion have been granted Elizabeth M. Cavanaugh, 
widow of Wm. M. Cavanaugh, and the plant :s 
being operated under above management, pending 
settlement of the estate. 


Pennsylvania, Huntingdon. The Huntingdon 
Silk Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $150,000. 


Pennsylvania, Lebanon. The Lebanon Textile 
Company has been shut down for about two weeks, 
owing to twisting of the main shaft. This also 
delays starting of the branch mill for the Hawk 
Knitting Co., to be located in the same building. 


*Pennsylvania, Lock Haven. James C. Smith, 
alderman, has been elected trustee of the Lock 
Haven Knitting Co., recently declared bankrupt. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Smyth & 
Lyons, one of the new concerns in Manayunk, hav- 
ing been in business about a year, are operating 
two sets cards and two shoddy pickers on carpet, 
rug and backing yarns, which they put up in 50 
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pound bundles and sell direct. 
is good. 


Business with them 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A notice has been 
sent out by the Edgewater Print Works, Frank- 
ford, to the effect that the partnership existing be- 
tween William A. Lippincott and Alfred L. Oat, the 
proprietors, has been dissolved by mutual consent 
and that Mr. Lippincott will continue the business 
under the same name. At this establishment cot- 
ton piece goods are dyed, printed and finished with 
a capacity of 50,000 yards per day. Plant is 
equipped with six dyeing and one _ printin; 
machine. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Mobile Cotton 
Mills of Mobile, Ala., manufacturers of cotton 
yarns on 10,000 spindles, are about to establish an 
office in Philadelphia at 107 Chestnut Street, with 
Mr. A. G. Dunlap in charge. Mr. Duniap states 
that much new machinery has been added to the 
plant in Alabama and they are now very busy 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
William Grange, for many years well known as a 
manufacturer of upholstery goods on 24 looms, 
now located at Kensington avenue and Ontario 
street, in the Pfingst Mill, is about to close out his 
plant and retire from business 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The announcement 
has been made by David Seidmann, Joseph Seid- 
mann, Herman Seidmann and Louis Seidmann, 
trading under the name of the David Seidmann’s 
Sons Mfg. Company, that company has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. The business will be 
carried on in the future by Messrs. Joseph, Charles 
and Louis Seidmann in the name of David Seid- 
mann’s Sons, at the old address, 232, 34-36 North 
2d Street, where they are manufacturing fringes, 
loops, webbing, etc., on 14 broad and g narrow 
looms and 12 braiders which they sell direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The “Silk Tip” 
stockings for infants manufactured by the Fairhill 
Hosiery Co., 1226 Orkney Street, are meeting with 
great success with the trade and the company is 
filled up with orders. The goods are sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Integrity Dye- 
ing Co., 406-14 Memphis Street, a recently started 
company dyeing fast black and colors on cotton 
hosiery report that they are very busy and have 
been compelled to double their capacity. Mr. 
Frederick Fischer, formerly connected with an- 
other prominent dye house in this city, is the 
superintendent and manager of this new plant. 








Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. One of the new 
concerns recently started up in Manayunk is the 
George E. Hoffman Mfg. Co. at Leverington Av- 
enue and High Street. The company is under the 
direction of Mr. Tonson, who is operating 36 looms 
on fine worsted men’s wear, the goods being sold 
through agents and direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Sterling Car- 
bonizing Co., Ltd., located in the Belmont Mills, 
Belmont Avenue, Manayunk (West) are doing a 
good business. The company operates 4 pickers, 
Io sets cards and 1 carbonizer. Mr. James Lee is 
the superintendent and Albert Lee the buyer. The 
production of the plant is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application has 
been made for a charter by Messrs. Hirst & Roger, 


carpet manufacturers on 75 looms at 1831 E. Alle-- 


gheny Avenue, under the name of the Hirst Roger 
Company, the incorporators being Richard Hirst, 
Arthur G. Roger, John Thurlow Kommer and 
Walter Cowdrick. 


Pennsylvania, Scranton. A meeting will be held 
January roth by the stockholders of the Scranton 
Lace Curtain Manufacturing Co., for purpose of in- 
creasing the capital stock. 


*Pennsylvania, Slatington. A petition was pre- 


sented to the Court by D. G. Dery, Catasauqua, 


receiver of the Slatington Textile Co., directing 
that the property be turned over to George W. 
Kirchwey, trustee in bankruptcy proceedings 


brought in New York. The property has been dis- 
posed of at private sale to Paterson parties for 
$40,000, who will restart the plant on a more exten 
ive scale. 

Pennsylvania, Wyalusing. It is reported that a 
company is being formed for purpose of erecting a 
lace mill. 

Quebec, La Chute. The Hamilton & Ayres 
Company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000, to take over plant operated by Hamil 
ton & Ayres. They contemplate making extensi 
improvements. 

*Rhode Island, Bristol. J. H. Merrill, for sev- 
eral years agent and general manager of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company’s Saranac Mill, has become 
interested with C. D. Rockwell in the Namquit 
Mill. 

Rhode Island, Cranston. The Robert Reoch, 
formerly with the S. H. Greene & Sons’ plant at 
Clyde, is reported to have secured an interest in 
the Cranston Print Works, and will take an activ: 
part in the management of the works. 


Personals. 


Cotto-. 


Charles R. Chase, now in charge of the cloth 
room at the Manchaug Mills, is to return to Mill- 
bury, Mass., and take a position in the Cordis Mill. 
He will take the place of William Nicholas as pay- 
master and agent’s assistant in charge of the cloth 
room, and Mr. Nicholas will go into the mill to 
learn the details of the manufacture of cotton 
goods. 


L. W. Powers has resigned his position as su- 


perintendent of the Bristol Manufacturing Cor 
poration, New Bedford, Mass., to accept a similar 
position with the New York Mills, New York 
Mills, N. Y. 


Gus Harper, formerly with the Lime Stone Mill, 
has accepted a position as boss spinner with the 


Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. D. 


John Ballock is superintendent of finishing de- 
partment at the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney. S. C. 
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J. K. Edwards, boss spinner, is with the Green 
wood Cotton Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, Greenwood, S. 
( He was formerly at the Steele Mill, Rocking- 


ham, N. C. 


\rthur Threappleton has accepted the superin- 

ndency of the Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C. 

EE. W. Worth, who has been for past three years 

ected with the Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mill 

pany, has accepted the superintendency of the 
Cotton Mills, Petersburg, Va. 


George Fish, assistant superintendent of the 
M isetts Mills, Lowell, Mass., has been ap 
superintendent, to fill the vacancy caused 

gnation of Supt. J. C. Wadleigh, who 

1 agent of the Merrimack Mills. Mr 


is been in the employ of these mills for six 





City of Chicago, in t Department of Water 

S has entered th ploy 
{ Ss LCOompany as Salt in 

gine department 

Mr. S. H. Sharpsteen, for a number of years with 
the General Electric Company as salesman in their 
New York has accepted a similar position 
with the Allis-Chalmers Company in their New 
York offices 


Mellen K. Smith, superintendent of the Acushnet 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that corporation, and Charles Taylor, 
r in the Hathaway Mill, is to succeed him 
hard Riley of Fall River, Mass., is to take the 
thaway Mill vacated by Mr. Taylor. 


raim D. Baker, an overseer in the Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., who recently resigned, 
presented by the help under him with a gold 

in, 3 unted pipe and a purse of 

ney, as personal reminders of the good feeling 
existed between himself and the operatives. 











Mr. G. Fred Collins, who has a very extensive 


u1 throughout the East among officials 
engineers of large railroad and steel com- 
panies, has recently entered the employ of the 
\llis-Chalmers Company as special representative 


at their New York office. 


heredge has become superintendent of 
- . . . ~ ~ 
Warren Cotton Mill, near Graniteville, S. C. 


T. R. Bolton is now located at Watchung P. O.., 
Plainfield, N. J., where he has a position. 


Mr. John V. Redfield, after some years in the 


works and in the Chicago sales office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has been appointed 
to the sales staff of the Allis-Chalmers-Bullock 
interests at their Chicago office. 

Lewis Dexter, Jr., of Milltown, N. B.. has ar- 


~pted the position of treasurer and manager of 


cet 
the Maginnis Cotton Mill of New Orleans. La. 











Mr. Otto Clyde Ross, for several years employed 
with the Westinghouse Machine Company as en- 
gineer and salesman; and lately in the employ of 
the Hartford Lead, Zinc, Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany as engineer, has accepted an appointment 
with the Allis-Chalmers Company as engineer and 
salesman. 


Mr. Chas. F. Adae, for several years in the em- 
oy of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
ittsburg, Pa., and lately manager of the Pittsburg 
ofhce of the C. Lee Cook Company, has been ap- 
pointed to the selling force of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., at their New York office. 

Matthew Winton, overseer of the weaving de- 
partment in the Glendale Elastic Fabric Company’s 
mill, has resigned to accept a position as superin- 
tendent with the Narrow Fabric Corporation of 
New Haven, Conn. Mr. Winton was connected 
with the former concern for eighteen years. 

William H. Rankin, who for the past five years 
1as been manager of the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., will succeed Arthur H. Gulliver as 
agent of the Boston Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Thomas H. Webb, for several years superintend- 
ent for the Erwin Cotton Mills Company at Dur 
ham, N. C., has been promoted to the management 
of the No. 2 mill of the company at Duke, N. C 
C. M. Suther succeeds him as superintendent 
Durham. 


John Gill has accepted the position of designe: 
with the Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. Mr 
Gill has formerly been with the Arnold Print 
Works and Winooski Worsted Co. 


Arthur H. Gulliver has tendered his resignation 
as agent of the Boston Manufacturing Company, 
Waltham, Mass., to take effect as soon as a suc- 
cessor is appointed. III health is the reason given 
for the resignation. 


It is reported that Arthur H. Mason will retire 
as treasurer of the Barnaby Mfg. Co. at the next 
quarterly meeting and Frederick W. Harley, assist- 
ant superintendent and a director, will be appointed 
as successor. 


Woolen. 


M. J. O'Connell, late of the Somerville (N. J.) 
Woolen Mills, has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding with the Saugus (Mass.) Mfg. Co. 


Jonathan Scott of Philadelphia is now employed 
as overseer of carding on night work at the Seneca 
Woolen Mills, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


J. Avery Gould, superintendent of the Riverside 
Mills, Providence, R. I., has resigned to enter the 
mill business with E. P. Chapin, formerly with 
American Woolen Company at Boston. They will 
operate mills at Concord, Mass. John W. Cogge- 
shall, assistant agent of the Washington Mills, 
Lawrence, will succeed Mr. Gould as superintend- 
ent at the Riverside Mills 


A. E. Jones, late of Uxbridge, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as dyer with the Ludlow Woolen 
Mills, Ludlow, Vt. 

John Cullen, formerly of Blackstone, Mass., has 


been promoted to be superintendent of the Globe 
Mills at Utica, N. Y. 























E. A. Mitchell | 
eer with the Graham 
take 1 pos tion 


n Stafford, Conn 


vid A. Haig has been 


has resigned his position as over- 
& Clark Co. at Maple Grove 


as Iperinte ient Ot a wootien 


D appointed agent of the 
an, Me He has been 


seven years. 


Anderson Mills 


nnected with these 





ing room and 
ww Woolen 


irr will 
' 


"resigned. Mr. Bi 
ll, Woonsocke 


Me., has 


taken tl 
issistant su 
Mill, New Le 


as 


lent of the Oneko Woolen 


Eastwood has resigned as boss finisher at 


North Montpelier, Vt. 
at the Gera Mills, Passaic 


epted a position as designer with the 


Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 


K. Taubert, formerly 
J., has a 
Worsted 


\. E. Dimmock, of South Bend, Ind., is the new 
iperintendent of the Riverside Woolen Company, 
Stafford, Conn., succeeding Hiram Rathburt 
Charles Heritage has resigned as agent and 
perin lent of the Norristown (Pa.) Ws 
Cor 


npany. 


Mr. W 
the West 


M. S. 


inghouse 


Miller, who was 
Electric & Mfg. 


in the employ of 


Co., in the man 








ufactur , production, and detail correspondence 
lepartments, and until lately in the detail and sup- 
ly department, coveri n all a period of some 





las joined the staff of the Alli 
chalmers Company ] in Chicas 


overseer in th 





lquarters 
been 
-eeds the late R. B. 
intendent of the Burlinet 
olen Co., at Winooski, Vt 
Maurice Herbert, superintendent 
Brook Mills of the Ameri 
le, Mass., has been 
l of the s: 





of the Beaver 
an Woolen Co., Colli1 
transferred to the Assab¢ 
it Maynard, Mass 


igent of the Saranac Mills, 


ume company 
larvey Merrill, the 


I 
Black 


stone, Mass., is to retire from the mills, and 
i » be succeeded by F. H. Carpenter, now agent 
of the Anderson Mills, Skowhegan, Me. 
E. T. Batsford, assistant treasurer of the Glob 
Woolen Company, Utica, N has resigne 





Batsford has been associated with this 
forty years, acting as treasurer since 
eath of Mr. Coftin and up to the time of the pur 
chase of Mr. Middleton’s 

F. F. Clark, overseer of spinning at Somerville 
N. J., for some years past, has accepted a 
position at Winooski, Vt 


com 
any tor the 


interest. 


similar 
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A. H. Lange is superintendent of the Guerin 


Spinning Mills, Woonsocket, R. I 


William Sheridan has been 


promoted from the 
position of overseer to be superintendent of the 
Collins Woolen Mill, Pittsfield, Mas Charles W. 
Power, who has been superintendent, will be man- 
ger for the same company. 







Miscellaneous, 






Mr. R. L. Richardson, for a number of years in 
Pittsburg l f the Westinghouse 
w Mfg. ( O., has be yme 


é no 1orce 





Sales ofnece <¢ 


member of the 


é ( gress r North ton Cr 
Rep [his is the first time that this 


Deaths. 









Benjamin mitag or many years a residen 
f Pate 


14th. Mr. Armitage was 60 years old ar 

















been engaged in t k w e business. and 
or a time manufactured stockings 
Agur Castle, aged 76 years, died at Upland, Dela- 
ware ( nt E Nov. roth. He was manager for 
e S. A. Crozier & Sons tton mills at Upland 
O years. 


Mas 
12th 


rseer in the Hathaway Mills 


Bedford, died suddenly of heart dis 


se November 


Richard Toomes, Jr., for many years manager of 
finishing department in John Dobson's cloth 





mulls t the Falls of Schuylkill, Pa., died recently 
f pneumonia, aged 60 years 


Mark Redcliffe, aged 79 years, of Glen Rock, Pa., 
ith Ce ce ete 


’ 
nd died almost in- 


the oldest cord manu- 





business man and 


Bleach & 


Dve Compat M le, N. J., drank laudanum at 
} } f Y ly the m ning of the 
17 Two doctors were sumn lespite 





Hon. John 


Summerfield Brayt« 





the best known. and certainly the wealthiest cit 
of Fall River, Mass., died October 31, after 
ing many months. He 
luated fron Brown U 1 I 1. F 
years he h en the pivotal figure in F 
r’s financial and industrial affairs, the head 
banking circles. director in all the leading 
corporations, a leader in antiquarian matt 1 
Itogether one of the most widely respected citi 
zens of this part of the state. His powe nd ir 
fluence in the community during tl pas uarter 
of a century was very great, but it was always 
servative influence He was exceedingly pain 
taking in all of his affairs and careful of the inter 
ests of others nlaced in h -harge 
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New Publications. 





Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 


through the office of this journal. 





Manufacturing Cost; by H. L. Hall; Book-Keeper 
Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. Price $3.00. 


It is needless to refer to the great importance of 


accurately estimating the cost of a mill’s product. 


Chis vital question is treated by Mr. Hall in a very 
systematic manner, and while he does not deal 
directly with the textile industry the work will un- 
questionably carry many helpful suggestions to the 
textile manufacturer. Following is an abstract of 


11 


he table of contents: Accounts; mechanical ac- 


t 


countants; indexing; costs; expenses; factories; 
orms; inventories; labor; organization; patents; 
postage; prices; purchases; supplies; tickets; waste. 


ry of the World: by Franklin Allen, 
Secretary of The Silk Association of America. 
his is a very interesting review of the silk indus- 

try at the beginning of t!e twentieth century. Ac 
he introduction its object is to trace the 
evelopment of the silk industry in the various silk 
to describe the process of 

» indicate the causes and con- 





ditions of its progress at the present time. The 
pamphlet is a reprint from the Encyclopedia 
\mericana, published by the Scientific American, 


and reflects great credit on the author whose famil- 
the silk industry is well known. 


- 


r the Cotton Industry (Kalender fuer 


1, Germany. Price $1.00. 
1 


[his is a calendar that has heretofore appeared 
cc lar for the Textile Indus- 





and c \ n addition to the information 
given in former editions much new matter in the 
of tables The work has been thoroughly 

sed d will be of great value to all interested 
tton industry who at ible to read Ger- 


German Dyer’s Calendar (Deutscher Farber-Kal- 
ender) for 1905; A. Ziemsen, Wittenberg, Ger- 


Tl s a well-bout ilendar of convenient form 
containing diary and appointment blanks for every 
day in the year It also contains a large amount 
of tecl 1 infort n relating to dyeing, includ- 
ing a description of the latest appliances for that 
and allied processes. There is also an alphabetical 
list of all the dyestuffs that have been placed on 


the market since the publication of the preceding 

calendar, a list of the elements with their atomic 

weights and the most important combinations em- 
] 





ployed in dyeing, comparative thermometric and 
hydrometric tables, also an excellent series of 
tables giving the percet res of ingredients corre- 
sponding to different hydrometric degrees. 
Calculating Capacity and Weight of Contents of 
lanl ind Vats (Anleitung und Tabellen zur 
Bestimmung des Literanhalts und der Masse) 
4 in. by 6 it Otto Voigt, Regenwalde, Ger- 
many Price 50 cents 
| t book gives rules and other information 
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Industrie 1905); Gerhard Kuht-* 
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for calculating the contents of tanks and vats of 
various shapes. It contains a chapter on mensura 
tion and numerous tables showing the cubic con- 
tents in liters of receptacles of different dimensions. 
While the aim has been to base all calculations and 
dimensions on the metric standards, the introduc- 
tory chapter contains an unusually large list of the 
different weights and measures now in use in Ger- 
many, giving the metric equivalents. The text is 
in German. 
ee 


Business Literature. 





Graphite Lubricant; Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J 
\ catalogue describing the various uses to which 
graphite lubricants are applied at the present time. 


he Steam Trap; E. M. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa. 

\ booklet illustrating and describing the Handy 

am trap which is in general use throughout the 
country and giving excellent results. 
t.wer of the New York Subway; Allis-Chalmers 

Co., Milwaukee; Wis. 

This pamphlet gives a very interesting account 
of the -ubway which was recently opened in New 
York. It describes the power plant, the power 
being generated by Allis-Chalmers engines and 
distributed throughout the system by an elaborate 
arrangement of electric cables. 


Finishing Machinery; Grosselin Pere et Fils, 
Sedan, France. E. A. Leigh, 232 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 

This is a large illustrated catalogue of the vari- 
ous finishing machinery built by the firm of Gros 
selin Pere et Fils, Sedan, and for whom E, A. 
Leigh, 232 Summer St., Boston, has been recently 
appointed the American agent. The machinery 
includes nappers for different classes of goods, 
steaming and brushing machines, finishing ma 
chines for draperies, flocking and emery machines, 
shears, rotary and hammer fulling mills, burling 
machines and centrifugal hydro-extractors. 





Graphite Lubricants. A new catalogue describing 
the many famous graphite lubricants manufac- 
tured by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

The introduction deals in a general way with the 
growth of the graphite industry, the theory of 
graphite lubrication, the special advantages of flake 
graphite in contrast to amorphous graphite and 
the practical relation of graphite to the theory of 
lubrication. “It is a fact worthy of greatest em- 
phasis that bearings absolutely cannot ‘seize’ or cut 
whenever an infinitely thin film of flake graphite 
coats the friction surfaces. If Dixon’s Flake 
Graphite could do nothing else for the operator of 
machinery its importance in averting troubles and 
shut-downs and perhaps disasters, due to the 
seizure of bearings, cannot be over-estimated.” 

The book further describes the various lubricat- 
ing graphites and graphite lubricants of the Dixon 
Company, including their general uses and the re- 
tail prices of the different sized packages. Among 
them are mentioned Dixon’s Ticonderoga flake 
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graphite, special graphite No. 635, heavy graphite 
machine grease, waterproof graphite’ grease, 
graphite cup greases, axle grease, automobile and 
cycle lubricants, handy graphite rope dressing, and 
graphite pipe joint compound. 

Copies of this interesting catalogue will be freely 
sent upon request to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

5 1/2 by 8 1/2 inches, 28 pages, illustrated, cover 
in two colors. 

+ 


National Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers. 





The 22d meeting of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers was held at the 
American House, Boston, Nov. 19. A large num- 
ber were in attendance and a great deal of interest 
was shown in the proceedings. The secretary of 
the beneficiary department, George W. Burr, 
Woonsocket, R. I., read his report, which was as 
follows: 

“Since my last annual report, submitted Nov. 18, 
1903, there has been but one death in this depart- 
ment—that of our esteemed brother, James H. L. 
Keegan, who died at his home in Uxbridge, Mass., 
March 5, 1904. The maximum amount of benefit, 
$100, was paid to his widow or beneficiary, and 
assessment No. 20 was levied March 18, 1904. One 
hundred and five dollars and twenty-five cents has 
been collected on this date. The sum of $8 was 
paid on assessment No. 19 after the last report, 
making the total beneficiary fund to date in the 
treasurer’s hands $147.75. Six members have 
joined this department during the year.” 

The ballot of officers resulted in the re-election 
of the present incumbents: 

President, T. W. Biddles, Potter Hill, R. IL 
First Vice-President, S. Walker, Uxbridge, Mass. 
Second Vice-President, G. W. Gerry, Maynard, 
Mass. Third Vice-President, T. N. Parent, Frank- 
lin Falls, N. H. Secretary, Walter Pickford, 
Leominster, Mass. Treasurer, Albert E. Jones, 
Uxbridge, Mass. Trustees, John Thornton, Glen- 
dale, R. I.; Elezear Davies, Plymouth, Mass.; Louis 
Carmark, Providence, R. I. Secretary Beneficiary 
Department, George W. Burr, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Treasurer Beneficiary Department, Albert E. 
Jones, Uxbridge, Mass 

It was voted that the next meeting should be 
held in Providence on the third Saturday in May, 
1905. The meeting was followed by a dinner at 
the American House. Following is a list of the 
members present: 

T. W. Biddles, Bloomfield, N. J.; S. Walker, 
Uxbridge, Mass.; George W. Gerry, Collinsville, 
Mass.; Walter Pickford, Leominster, Mass.; Jacob 
Geb, Franklin, Mass.; John W. Linnehan, Boston, 
Mass.; Fred W. Dixon, Boston, Mass.; John H. 
Fitzroy, Fitchburg, Mass.; A. S. Taylor, Harris- 
ville, N. H.; Eleazer Davies, Plymouth, Mass.; 
John Leonard, Dexter, Me.; R. B. Robinson, 
Lowell, Mass.; Thomas Pendergast, Lowell, Mass.; 
W. H. Wilcox, Watertown, Mass.; Andrew C. Wil- 
son, Leicester, Mass.; C. M. Ellis, Putnam, Conn.; 
James J. Rae, Cherry Valley, Mass.; T. N. Parent, 
Franklin Falls, N. H.; L. H. Eddy, Westerly, R. 
I.: W. D. Cragin, Uxbridge, Mass.; Charles I. 
Keegan, Uxbridge, Mass.; Louis Carmark, Prov 


idence, R. I.; Charles Hurst, Providence, R. L.; 
Herman Ambach, Lymansville, R. I; James E. 
Quinn, Sabattus, Me.; Alexander L. Stewart, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Thomas Buchan, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; P. T. Donahue, Woonsocket, R. L.; 
J. T. McCormack, Hyde Park, Mass.; Frank L. 
Whittemore, New Boston, Conn.; A. E. Jones, 
New Boston, Conn.; John Sanderson, Gilbertville, 
Mass.; Richard Hackett, Gilbertville, Mass.; 
David Shepard, Gilbertville, Mass.; E. G. Tainter, 
Wamesit, Mass.; Thomas Richmond, Killingly, 
Conn.; Louis M. Allison, Worcester, Mass.; Asa 
Garth; Fitchburg, Mass.; Walter Wright, 
Fitchburg, Mass. ; Henry Shaw, Leomin- 
ster, Mass.; Eugene Saxe, Boston, Mass.; H. L. 
Tobey, Boston, Mass.; Gustav W. Schellschmidt, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; Robert Ashworth, Leicester, 
Mass.; E. S. Eddy, Worcester, Mass.; T. H. Plouff, 
Webster, Mass.; Elmer G. Talbert, Olneyville, R. 
I.; R. N. LaRose, Cherry Valley, Mass.; Walter 
Rodman, Jr., Lafayette, R. I.; Richard O’Donnell, 
Oakland, Me.; Jos. H. Ridings, Meriden, Conn.; 
James B. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.; John Wm. 
Whitehead, Maynard, Mass.; James J. Morgan, 
Maynard, Mass.; Wm. Ahern, Worcester, Mass. 
Samuel H. Illman, Philadelphia, Pa.; Archibald 
Ormiston, Waterville, Me.; M. F. Daly, Utica, N. 
Y.; Wm. Batty, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Ormis- 
ton, Oakland, Me.; Michael J. Shaughnessy, 
Worcester, Mass.; Thomas Gordon, Whipples, it. 
I.; Wm. L. Lacy, Bridgeton, R. I.; James Car- 
mark, Providence, R. I.; Frank P. Gallagher, 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Benj. Eyers, Lowell, Mass.; 
Bernard V. Searles, Lowell, Mass.; J. H. Horsfall, 
Lowell, Mass.; Walter E. Newbert, Boston, Mass.; 
John E. Graham, Lowell, Mass.; John Hughes, 
North Billerica, Mass.; Fred Moseley, Canton 
Junction, Mass.; J. H. Pickford, Clinton, Mass.; 
James H. Rule, Lowell, Mass.; W. H. Stopherd, 
Lowell, Mass.; Charles A. Kennedy, Millbury, 
Mass.; James P. Kennedy, Millbury, Mass.; H. W. 
Fitzroy, Mechanicsvile, Conn.; John Ingham, Stai 
ford, Conn.; W. F. Myers, Lafayette, R. I.:; Jos. 
T. Dolan, Wickford, R. I.; John J. Devitt, North 
Billerica, Mass.; Edwin H. Marble, Worcester, 
Peter Rainville, Uxbridge, Mass.; Peter McMillan, 
Ludlow, Vt.; James T. Lord, Blackstone, Mass.; 
Ernest Hafele, Pittsfield, Mass.; Fred A. Gunther, 
W. Fitchburg, Mass.; Simon Taylor, Spencer, 
Mass.; Wm. Taylor, Holyoke, Mass.; Wm. White. 
New Mexico; James J. Feeley, Worcester, Mass., 
R. Fischer, Springfield, Mass.; J. J. Henderson, 
Cordaville, Mass.; G. W. Burr, Woonsocket, R. 
I.;.A. L. Tainter, Lowell, Mass.; James J. Faron, 
Meriden, Conn.; Wm. E. Davison, Uxbridge, 
Mass.; John Sheehan, New Bedford, Mass.: Fra- 


zier L. O’Leary, Boston, Mass.; James Cobb, 
Caryville, Mass.; Thomas Goddard, Caryville 
Mass 


ee EE 


William Souls Retires. 


William Souls of Wool Exchange, New York 
announces his retirement from active business. F. 
S. Parkhurst & Co., of Gloversville, N. Y.. will 
continue the business at the same address, under 
the management of William H. Souls and Ammon 
P. Souls, who have lately been associated 
their father 


with 
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Warp Stop Motion Patent Decision . 


On October 28th the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the First Circuit, at Boston, handed 
down a decisi he suit of the Kip-Armstrong 
Company again he King Philip Mills growing 
out o » Coldwell-Gildard stop-motion, 
hicl loped at the King Philip 
1 their looms are now 
Kip-Armstrong 
amo! ther igs, that the 

stop-motion infringed 

d by the Kip-Armstrong 
-ourt took this view of the 
Appeals reversed the de 
view of the matter could 
infringement, and awarded 

Kip-Armstrong Company 
the King Philip Mills. 
was “In an electrical warp 
with the 

fi a rotary con 
to engage, a circuit 
losers, and electrically 


controlled clutc hippins ’ The court 
] 
i 


was practically deve 


and with which a 


1. It was alleged by the 


iower 


there be held to be any 
judgment 


ymnation 


says that the entee does not, and could not suc 
‘ entitled to cover 
warp stop motion for looms, 
aim for infring 
nection with a rotary bar, which in the case of the 
complainant’s patent kept in continuous mo- 
tion by a belt and shaft co-operating with the rest 
of the used in the King 
Philip Mills is movable on its axis, so that it may 
be rotated if an attempt is made to do so, but it ts 
not connected with the other mechanism, and is 
incapable of rotation except manual, and as a mat- 
ter of fact was not rotated in operation. The 
Court of Appeals, therefore, reversed the decision 
in the lower court, and ordered the case dismissed 
Charles F. Richardson appeared as counsel for 
the King Philip Mills and Messrs. Dickerson, 
Brown, Ras r & Binney for the Kip-Armstrong 
<_o. 

This de 


electric 


cessfully, aintain he is 
broadly | 
] 


and the special ement was in con- 


The bar 


mechanism. 


ision will be of some because 
extensive 
Gildard motion has already 
number of mills in the Fall 
1 and Blackstone Valley dis 
; King Philip, Granite, Ancona, 
Jarnaby anc hers in Fall River, the Grinnell and 
Butler at Nev -dfor nd the Berkeley, Hope, 
Lonsdale hto crompton and others in the 
Rhode Island d 


interest 
stop-motions are into 


use, and the Coldwell 
been 


coming 


adopted by 


ee 


Spindle Patent Case. 


There ~ hav recently PI in trade 
publicatior items impres- 
sion that the Sawyer Spindle Co. had lost an im- 
portant case involving the of ingeme poe of the 
Sherman patent by tl i! Brown Machine Co. 
or the Estate o mec -rowt In this case the 
Sawyer Spindle C \ complainants. We 
are informed the decision was simply to the effect 
that the defendant, The Brown Company, has not 
proved an important point, which is necessary to 


some 


giving the rroneous 


its case, and the judge has given 


take further testimony 


them leave to 
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A Model Button Factory. 


he business of the International Button Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y., has grown to such propor 
tions that they have been compelled to build a 
model factory especially adapted to their own 
wants, and they are now located in the new build 
ing, at the corner of Monroe 
Rutgers street in the above 
lo M. B. Shantz, the treasurer, and his son, E. 
| tz, the secretary and manager, belong the 

of the success of this company. The reputa- 
tion which the product of this concern has made 
for itself is the cause of its | | 
While the name of the 
ton Co. has been 


avenue and 
named __ city 


steady and 
Internati 
known for 


growth. 
only 
years, the name of Shantz has been iden 
the button industry for three generations, 

name is a guarantee in that particular line 

new factory consists of a brick building, 
115 by 40, with separate house, and is 
equipped to run with both steam and electric 
power. It is well lighted and was planned and 
irranged for the economic handling of their own 
business, which consists in taking the raw material 
and bringing out the finished product. Mr. Shantz 
reports business in good shape, their custom 
ers being scattered all over the United States 
and Canada, besides some foreign countries. Their 
product includes a full and complete line of but- 
tons of all kinds, including pearl, ivory, cloth and 
metal. One of the specialties on which they 
have made quite a success is their metal shank 
pearl button with “the shank that won’t come out.” 
hey invite particular attention to their complete 
line of fine buttons for high grade knit goods and 
will be pleased to send samples and prices to all 
manufacturers interested. 

en 


The Highest ;Award to Wyandotte Textile 
Soda. 


5-story 


boiler 


Wyandotte Textile Soda, manufactured by J. B. 
Ford Co., of Wyandotte, Mich., received the high 
est award and only gold medal given by the Su 
perior Jury at the St. Louis Exposition of any 

i because of its special fitness for scouring 
wool, yarns and finished cloth This brand of 
Wyandotte soda has been named “Textile Soda,’ 
because of its peculiar properties and_ special 
adaptability when used for the above purpose. 

This product is rapidly gaining in favor in th: 
textile trade, as one manufacturer after 
tries it and finds that the claims made 
proved in the improvement of his goods. 

The company has issued a special booklet on 
this subject, embodying a report by Prof. Mat- 
thews, of Philadelphia Textile School, which may 
be had upon application. 

a 


A Big Plant. 


another 
for it are 


David Lupton’s Sons Company are having con- 
structed a one-story addition, 85 bv 200 feet, to 
their manufactory at Allegheny Avenue and Tulip 
Street, Philadelphia, to cost $15,000. With the 
‘ompletion of this addition the plant will cover 
seven acres. Their fireproof windows are being 
largely adopted. 
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Additional Capital. 


Jackson, banker and broker, has removed 
rom his offices in the Drexel Bldg. to new and 
more advantageous offices, suite 226-228-230 Bourse 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

During the t Mr. Jackson has been engaged 
the bu of financing industrial enterprises, 
has secured a large clientele of investors, and 
furnished large sums for additional business 
concerns in addition to floating 

[ enterprises. 

ness strictly to indus- 

in no mining propositions. 

f manufacturing and other in- 
lways in the market for addi- 
) secure the money 


srowth and neces- 


iness 


ritorious 


nett 
pri Diem, 
cturers 


an in- 


its that re- 

rom bankruptcy, 

tside banker offers 
situation 

at is thoroughly 

is held respon 

security of the invest- 

assurance that the busi- 

is sufficient to con- 

it must not be pre- 

satisfied himself 

is of merit and the individuals 

and integrity. In order to ar 

nclusion it is necessary to have the 

audited and the plant appraised by com- 

which is made basis of any state- 


as not 
position 


at il 


ment 

Offering stock and bonds to the investing public 
is iture of the banking business that required 
i ight and preparation, as often 
es a good proposition in utter failure 
because of incom] t handling, and a_ badly 
written or the salient features from an 
invest are eliminated. What investors 


require is assurance 


results in 


tin 


f stability of the business and 
earnings that justify the belief that 
nterprise will continue on a dividend paying 
Mr. Jackson has conducted 


rd hac 


a tatemen 


along 
fair deal 


business 
earned his success by 


‘presentations 


Allen, 
many years 


Sherman Brooklyn, N. \ have 
aged in the manufacture 
oap for mill use and owing to the purity of 
large trade and se 
their many customers 
some of the largest 
in the United States 
Sherman are 
soaps should be 
that buyers may 
goods, and solicit tria 


S¢ 
t have built up a 
-onfidence of 


produ 
d the 
ng whom are numbered 
users of textile soaps 

Messr Allen and 
desirous that their 
chemical tests so 


particularly 
subjected to 
know of the 


intrinsic merits of the | 


c yrders,. 


Alliances in the Aniline Industry. 


at & 
reached 
Fabrik, 


riken 


reported that an agreement has been 
between the Badische Anilin & Soda 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein, and Farbenfab- 
formerly Fr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, the ob- 
] o bring about a community of 
the tw Cc 
a view to 


economies 11 


t is not made for the pur- 
about an advance in the price of 
he two manufa ers, but rather 

facilities through economies in 
é o be able to furnish con- 
more prod 
ms 
is said that the arrangement is not 

to change, in any way, the relation of 
panies to their customers. 

] } 


er business 


intended 


he two com 


connection 
Farbwerke, Meister 
ing of Hoechst and t firm of 
lla & Company of Frankfort-on-the 
which have for a long time been 
business relations. The 
certain raw materials 
& Company require in 
ich the latter have bought 
the Farbwerke. Both fac- 
dyestuffs and other chemicals 
of different character, an exchange of which is 
complen supplementing the other. Thus 
| that a combination of the in- 
s of the two concerns should be formed, and 

rr it has finally been adopted. 

peters : ‘igi 


been 
between the 
& Bri 


Cass 


manufacture 


1ental, ne 


Cassella & Company is to 
iability company under 

& Company, Limited 

of 20 million 


f to +] 


million 


Farbwerke (sub- 
approval of their shareholders) are to 
llio1 inst 5 1/2 million marks 


ip! al ) k the 


issued. Some of the 
‘lla & Com- 
ors of the 

the Farb- 
members yard of Leo- 
ympany, Limi 


—_—_—_—_——> 


Loom Patents Change Hands. 


ympton-Thayer Loom Co 

setts, have purchased all 

1ed W. Smith of that city, 

ent, which Mr. Smitl 
: 


aims of the 


of Worcester, 
patents is- 
except one pat- 
sold to the Draper Co. The 
t patent sold to the Draper Co. 
looms with fancy head and automatic feed 
patents obtained by the Crompton-Thayer 
about twelve in number, cover 
of detecting on the bobbin in 


over 


mpany 
Ic 


looms using 

boxe Se 

s rumored that the Crompton-Thayer Li 

i roe price to obtain all 
of the company 


automatic drop box field 


om 


these patents, 


believine ther 
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Send for One. 


[he Cling-Surface Co., 199 Virginia St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., will send to any one interested in belt man- 


agement, who mentions the Textile World Record, 


a copy of the last edition of their book, “New 


Knowledge on Belt Management,” which contains 
newer information on this subject than any tech- 
nical book published to date 


—— SSD 


Cling-Surface. 


The llowing letter explains itself: 

Ga., Nov. 1, 1904. 
suffalo, N. Y. 

ply to your favor of the 20th 
that we have used Cling-Sur- 
several years (5) with entire 
testify with pleasure to its 





rmits the belts to run more 

prevents slipping, puts a nice face on the 

| We further found that 

ecome thoroughly permeated 

Cling-Surface the consumption in a given pe- 
] 





riod w greatly reduced, and the life of the belt 
yrolonge 1. 

We wish also to add that we experimented with 
Cling-Surface on an exposed, outside rope drive 
with most gratifying results. On this drive we 


lly used a hemp rope, but have found that 
ry cotton rope well covered with Cling- 
rendered almost impervious to the 
and lasts indefinitely. Yours very truly, 
Cedartown Cotton & Export Co., 
J. Wright Adamson, Gen. Mgr. 


~~ 


Boston Office. 








The New England offices of the Allis-Chalmers 

30ston, which are now in the Board 
uilding and the offices of its electrical 
department, The Bullock Electric Manufacturing 
Company, in the Journal Building, will be consoli- 
] 1 December Ist and removed to the State 
Mutual Building, 50 Congress Street. Mr. George 
H. Berg will be the manager in charge of the con- 
solidated fices 


—__________¢@__—__ EES 


Amylo Gum. 





J. M. and J. S. Nicol, Paterson, N. J., are sup- 
plying manufacturers with large quantities of 
Amylo gum which takes the place of glue, dextrine, 
gelatine, gum tragacanth and liquid sizes. It is said 
to be perfectly neutral and to have no effect on the 
most delicate shades, penetrating the fibre and giv- 
ing a lasting finish which is not affected in storage. 
The manufacturers claim that it is more adhesive 
than dextrine or starches for all filling purposes 
such as China cl and can be used with dextrine, 
starch, glue and other substances. 

Samples of this material and further information 
regarding it can be obtained upon application to 
the manufacturers. 
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Bramwell Feed Parts. 


Messrs. George S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., 
Boston, Mass., have issued a new blue print, show- 
ing all parts of their Bramwell card feed. Any 
carder who is running Bramwell feeds on cards or 
garnett machines may have one of these blue prints 
sent to him without expense by writing for it. The 
parts are correctly numbered, making the ordering 
of repairs simple and accurate. 





SE 


Running Over-time. 


Every day brings fresh evidence of a decided re- 
vival of business in textile circles. The machinery 
builders are receiving many more orders and some 
of them are quite busy. One of those which is ex- 
ceptionally so, is the Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co., of 6721 Germantown Ave., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of the Hurricane line of dry- 
ing, carbonizing, washing and scouring machinery. 


They advise us that thev have recently secured a 


large number of new contracts, with the result that 
their shops are running over-time. 


SS 


Howard & Bullough American Machine Co. 





The advertisement of the Textile Appliance Co 
appears in this issue in the position regularly oc- 
cupied by Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co. This is done through the courtesy of the lat- 
ter firm, whose advertisement for this issue will 
be found on page 57. 

ee 


The Christmas Delineator. 





[The December Delineator, with its message of 
good cheer and helpfulness, will be welcomed in 
very home. The fashion pages are unusually at- 
tractive, illustrating and describing the very latest 
modes in a way to make their construction during 
the busy festive season a pleasure instead of a task, 
and the literary and pictorial features are of rare 
excellence. <A selection of Love Songs from the 
Wagner Operas, rendered into English by Richard 
de Gallienne and beautifully illustrated in colors by 
J. C. Leyendecker, occupies a prominent place, and 
a chapter in the Composers’ Series, relating the 
Romance of Wagner and Cosima, is an interesting 
supplement to the lyrics. A very clever paper en- 
titled “The Court Circles of the Republic,” de- 
scribing some unique phases of Washington social 
life is from an unnamed contributor, who is said 
to write from the inner circles of society. There 
are short stories from the pens of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Robert Grant, Alice Brown, Mary Stewart 
Cutting and Elmore Elliott Peake, and such inter- 
esting writers as Julia Magruder, L. Frank Baum, 
and Grace MacGowan Cooke hold the attention of 
the children. Many Christmas suggestions are 
given in needlework and the cookery pages are 
redolent of the Christmas feast. In addition, there 
are the regular departments of the magazine, with 
many special articles on topics relating to woman’s 
interests within and without the home 
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Allis-Chalmers Personnel. 


Mr. W. A. Nelson, who was appointed superin- 
tendent of equipment of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, October 11, 1904, began his services with that 
company in August, immediately after his resigna 
tion became effective, as assistant superintendent 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. During his connection of nearly five 
years with the Westinghouse Company, Mr. Nel- 
son had immediate charge of the plans for the ar 
rangement and location of machinery in the New 
East Machine Shop. Prior to his connection with 
the Pittsburg Company, Mr. Nelson had similar 
luties at the works of Pratt & Whitney Company, 
going to Hartford from Fitchburg where he had 
been superintendent of the Simonds Rolling Ma- 
chine company for a number of years. 

Mr. Nelson will have duties in connection with 
all the works of the Allis-Chalmers Company and 
his experience admirably qualifies him for making 
a success in this new undertaking. : 

Mr. R. C. Wright, for several years in charge of 
the design of special tools and fixtures used in the 
manufacture of steam turbines at the East Pitts- 
burg works of the Westinghouse Machine Com- 


pany, has resigned his position with that company 


to accept similar duties at the Milwaukee works of 
the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

Mr. Charles F. Barth has recently been ap- 
pointed foreman of the steam turbine department 
at the West Allis Works of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. Mr. Barth resigned his position as 
foreman at the East Pittsburg Works of the West- 
inghouse Machine Company, a position he had oc 
cupied for a number of years. 

Mr. C. A. Derby has resigned his position as as- 
sistant manager of the Lyon Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany to join the selling staff of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, in its saw mill department. Mr. Derby 
brings to his new position a valuable and varied ex 
perience, having been general manager of the F. 
B. Dubach Lumber Company and previously in the 
engineering department of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company at Pueblo, Colorado. 

eo 


The Ideal Outing Place. 


[he soil of Lakewood, which consists mainly 
of porous sand and gravel, besides rendering the 
air delightfully dry and healthful, makes it pos- 
sible by furnishing an almost perfect system of 
natural drainage, to keep the roads in and around 
the town in unsurpassed condition. Delightful 
drives lead to Point Pleasant, ten miles tant, 
7] and the Deserted River of Allaire. 


;Ooms 
Pine Park w!} 


The 


River 
In another direct:on is a drive te 
is excelled by few 


places in attractiveness. 
multitudes cf walks and rambles also have careful 


attention. Dry and well kept gravel walks, with 
rustic bridges and resting places at frequent in- 
tervals, skirt the borders of Lake Carasaijo, and 
the circuit of the Lake is one of the most charm 
ing walks in the vicinity. The many facilities for 
out-door sports and recreations, together with it 
mild and pleasant winter climate have made Lake- 
wood justly popular. An interesting descriptive 


booklet on Lakewood, containing information as 
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to the rates and accommodations at the numerous 

hotels and boarding houses, has been published by 

the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and may be 

had for the asking. Write to C. M. Burt, General 

Passenger Agent, 143 Liberty St., New York City. 
janet ties Meciiipisoatacaiglnentl ais 


Electrical Construction. 


Three Westinghouse 62.1/2 kilowatt engine type 
generators which have been in service in the base- 
ment of the New England building, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, have recently been subjected to a test which 
shows up Westinghouse construction in a very 
good light. A fire occurred in the basement where 
the generators were installed, and completely 
burned away the insulation on the outside of the 
field coils; the fire department played upon these 
machines with six lines of hose for one hour. 
Within one hour from the time the water was 
turned off the machines, one of them was in opera- 
tion and carrying its full rated load. The second 
machine was put in operation later, and carried its 
full rate load, and at the present time two of these 
machines are operating under the load normally 
carried by all three of them. 

The fire-proof insulation of the field coils with- 
stood the fire perfectly, even though the outer 
protecting coverings were entirely consumed, and 
the heat was so intense as to burn and blister the 
finish on the frames. Electrical machinery as usu- 
ally constructed is scarcely expected to stand a fire 
and water test, but it appears that such a guar- 
antee might have been made on these generators. 

—— 


Grates and Grate Bars. 


W. W. Tupper & Co., 39 Cortlandt St., New 
York, have for years been making sectional grates 
and grate bars. At the present time there are in 
use more than 8,oo0 in different boiler furnaces. 
Improvements have been made from time to time 
in their form and in the proportions of metal and 
air opening required to give them the requisite 
strength with the largest percentage of air open- 
ing for burning various kinds and sizes of coal. 
Che grates are made in various,styles for different 
purposes and for different kinds of fuel. Many 
large textile establishments are using Tupper’s 
grate bars and have been for years 
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Change in Name Only. 

[he corporate name of the McMichael & Wild- 
man Manufacturing Co. has been changed to the 
Wildman Manufacturing Co. This is a change in 
name only, as the business of manufacturing auto- 
matic circular rib knitting machinery will be con- 
tinued under the same management and control 

—_—__—_—_@ 


Removal. 
F, Nathaniel Perkins, who for 
been at 620 Atlantic Ave., announces his removal 
200 Summer St., Boston. Mr. Perkins has 
on hand a large line of samples of foreign 
mestic wool and noils 


many years 








Recent Textile Patents. 














CARPI WIRI nd Cutte 774,095. Albert SPINNING Apparatu 774,744. G ge | 
P | delphia, Pa Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
: CARTRID«( | Wo 772 off ] Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
: : : 44s 
( M OV Conn., assignor to Th SPINNING Apparatus 774742 George O 
R Mis M etown, Cont Draper, Hopedale, Mas assignor to Drap 
DYEING rr sure, Apparatus for. 773,378. Co., Hopedale, Mass 





Detr teims, France SPINNING Apparatus. 774,743 George O. 





















i ( pI s for Draper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Drap 
ge ‘ = 
t I ‘ W } p 11 the oO Hopedi e, Mass 
. j ‘ a 1 . 
I S its object to dye regu SPINNING Machine Stop Motion. 774,149 
“1 nua lal t > D 
$ W £ expense nu labor and with Manton 1] Bentley, York, Pa., assignor 
; ‘ ‘ ee ey . shal oor ae ‘ : 
i a gt Pp y the yarns with the m d ite one-half to York Silk Mfg. Co., York, Pa 
1ades DIN iC ' “1 
shade ; : ' ' ‘ SPINNING Spindle Bobbin Clutching Means 
i hie irawing shows an elevation oO! the disposi to a ' 
ti ae eel 773,797 Henry Lawrence, Hopedale, Mass., 
on for carrying out the new process “Pike ‘ 
‘ ; many , assignor to Sawyer Spindle Co 
SPINNING and Twisting Apparatus, Ring. 773, 


553. George O. Draper, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Drape r Cox: Hopedale, Mass. 
SPINDLES, Bebbin-clutching Means for Rotat- 
able. 773.554. John C. Edwards, Brookline 
Mass., assignor to Sawyer Spindle Co 
SPINDLES, Bobbin-clutching Means for Rotat 








able. 773,798. Henry Lawrence, Hopedale, 
Mass., assignor to Sawyer Spindle Co. 
SPOOL Attachment 775,219 Fanny G. Hen- 


dryx, Springfield, Ohio. 

SPOOL or Bobbin. 774,734. Walter E. Bennett, 
Portsmouth, N. H., assignor to Morley Button 
Mfg. Coa.. Saco, Me. 

[TWISTING Machines, Stop Motion. 773,038. 
Thomas H. Smith, Jamestown, N. Y. 

The object of this invention is to simplify, 
cheapen and perfect a stop-motion device made by 
this patentee, in such a manner as to give it a 
wider range of application, allowing of the suc- 
cessful use of a stiff tongue, and to give added 
celerity and ease to its admission and release from 
the twisting-rolls and greater durability to the 
wearing parts. 

































p aie ¢ whieh ia Gitte ata In the drawings, Fig. I is a side elev ation of the 
7 appa hich ineures the circeletion of the dec roller-stand with the improved ‘stop-motion device 
Cin the 4 of the prism are fixed hollow cylin- tta hed to the _cap bar and in position on the 
des \ > internally the size of « bobbin of thread. Fig. 2 is an elevation of the same with 
| the varn t be dved The faces of the prism are the thread broke n and the rolls stopped and thread 
perforated With many holes in the parts corre- ™ ld by the pivotal tongue. 
sponding to the bottom of the hollow cylinders. d. TWISTING Machine, Belt Driven. 773,354. 
The other end of these hollow cylinders are opened Joseph E. Tynan, Paterson, N. J. 
or closed by a perforated lid or by other suitable WOVEN FABRIC. 774,775. William Pearsall, 


meat owing the dye to pass Vorcester, Mass., assignor to Matthew J. 
: EMBROIDERING Machine. 773,653. Alexander Whittall, Worcester, Mass. 
$ Laubscher, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to WOVEN FABRIC Forming Apparatus. 773,808. 
| Wheeler & Wilson Mfg. Co Bridgeport, Theodore Pentlarge, Essex, N. J., assignor to 
: Conn the Williams Mfg. Co., Northampton, Mass. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, T1ASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


AGENTS FOR 


HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electric and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grun. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, ete. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, etc. 

JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, ete, 

THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston. 

JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, 
Ground, Needle Pointed. 

L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 
Needle Pointed. 

J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, etc. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 


Plough 


porters or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 27, 
CLING-SuURFACE Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—The data herewith explains the con- 
ditions of the belts you have photoyraphs of, 

Our engine is 1000 H, P. Thebeits run from two 20 
ft. pulleys (62 R, P. M.) to two 31” pulleys (450 R. P. 
M.) The large belt is 40” face, double leather, on 45 ft. 
centers. The shorter belt is 40° face, also double leather 
ind on 35 ft. centers, The two belts were doing 500 
H. P. when photographed and could do much more, 

I have used Cling Surface here for five year; and am 
entirely satisfied with it. These belts are clean, not 
sticky, pliable and in fine condition and the larger is 
running witha sag of 4 ft., while the smaller is 22” 
slack. I believe in slack belts and Cling-Surface per- 
mits me to run them so. 


1904. 


Yours very truly, 
W.H. COBB, Chief Engr., 
Broadhead Worsted Mills. 


Five Years Use in the Broadhead Mills 


These big belts are a good example of what Cling-Surface is doing. Don’t think 









of Cling-Surface merely as a material for belts. It is that, but its far reaching results 
make it a means to a new method of belt management—the easy or slack method, and 
that means low friction load, economy of oil, babbit, belts, fuel, power, time and trouble. 


Get a package therefore and test it—severely. 


CLING-SURFACE CO 199-205 Virginia St Buffalo N Y 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


















We are not only leaders but headquarters for Lubricating 
Appliances. Our lineis the most complete made and war- 
ranted to satisfy. If you want the satisfying kind specify 
Lunkenhetmer ; order from your dealer. Write for catalog. 
THE LUNHKENHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O., U.S.A. 
New York, 26 Cortlandt St. Philadelphia, 1428-32 Callowhill St. New Orleans, Tulane 


New mb Bld Lond > Great Dover St Piuris { Rou'evard Voltaire 
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Buyers’ Index. 





The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, 
this classified list. 


may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accident Cabinets. 
Putnam & Coe. 


Accounting Machine. 
Mechanical Accountant Co. 


Public. 
Brown & Co. 


Accountants, 
Garry, 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 


Appraisals. 
Audit & Appraisement Co. 
The. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 

Dean & Main. 

Ferguson, John W 

Stearns & Castor 

Suck, Adolph. 


of America, 


Auditors. 

Garry, Brown & Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton 
and Wool, 


American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Balling Machine. 
North Chelmsford Machine 
Torrance Mfg. Co 


Co 


Bandings. 
—-See under Yarns 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. @& Bre 
Morris & Co 


Belting. 
Houghton, EB. F., Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co 
—<Se also Mill Supplies 


Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Houghton, E. F., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Belt Lacing Machines. 
Diamond Drill & Machinery Co. 


Bindings. 
——See Tapes and Braids. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Riowers. 
Green Fuel E 


Bobbin 


onomizer Co 


Covers. 


Kolb, Frank B. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 





Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Leigh, Evan A 

Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 

Bouiers. 
— See Steam Boilers. 

Boller Arches, “Steel Mixture.” 
McLeod & Henry. 


Boller Setting. 
Harris, J. B. 


Boxes, Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T. 


Etec. 


Boxes (Paper). 
Paper Boxes. 


—see 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
rextile Machine Works. 


Braids, 


——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Brass (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal 


Brushes. 
Felton, 8S. A. & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 


Brushers. 
See Napping Machines 


Burr Pickers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Burlaps. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Buttons. 

International Button Co. 
Calico Printers’ Machinery 


and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 


Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 

——See also Dyeing, Bleaching, Machina- 
ery, ete. 


Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro 
Morris & Co. 


Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards @ Co. 


Card Feeds, 
——See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding 
Entwistle, T. C., 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Carders’ 
Brown, W. 


Machinery. 
Co. 


Tools. 
H. 


Carpet Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Such omissions 





Castings. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Chemicals, 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Ce. 
Solvay Process Co. 


Chemists. 
Little & Walker. 


Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 


Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Shryock, J. K. 


Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 


Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Bireh, prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Clutches, 
American Tool & Machine Ce. 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 


Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotten). 
Hood, R. H. 


Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Oo 
Riley, C. B. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Go. 


Combustion System. 
Harris, J. B. 


Conveyors, Pneumatic, 
——See Blowers & Blower Systema. 


Conveying 


Machinery and 


Chains. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


Cop Tubes, 
—See Paper Tubes. 


Copper (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 


Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Ce. 


Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 


Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Cotton, 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., Co. 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co. 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Co. 


Cotton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co 


Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Atherton, A. T., Machine Os. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
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Cotton Machinery—cont. Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C, 
Ashworth, Elijah. Pearson, J. T. 
; Baker Machine Co. Dusters. 

Barker, James. —See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. Dust Collectors. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Coldwell-Gildard Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co 

Firth, William, Co. 

Houghton, L. T. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. t» 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 


Kitson Machine Co Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lowe, 8. C. o Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 

Lowell Machine Shop Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 


Mason Machine Works. Phoenix Steam D 4 
ye Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 


ao ie ee Co Rowland, Samuel. 
tort elmsfo ; Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. oe 


ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns). 
Davidson, J. F. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Keystone Fast Black Dye Works. 
Lawrence Dye Works. 


{ladelphia Textile Machinery Co Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Soom Sarees Op Finishing Machinery. 
Rheinhauer, D. & Co. American Blower Co. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co. American Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Schaellibaum, Robert, Company. Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Works. 
Schofield, Geo. L. Buffalo Forge Co. 
5: Stoddard. Haserick, Richards & Co Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
it Textile Appliances, Ltd. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
\ t Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
i Whitin Machine Worka. same Ay 
i ‘Weensecket Machine & Press (es Heathcote, John & Son. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. Hopkins Machine Works 
Atherton, A. T.. Machine Co Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
. Howard & Bullough American Mach. Co Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
j Kitson Machine Co. Leigh, Evan A. 
a Leigh, Evan A Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
5 Riley, C. E. & Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
if Stoddard, Haserick, Richards @& Co. Philadelohia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith. Drum & Co 
A — — Smith’s, John E., Sons. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co Stiner, Frank. 
. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
z Cotton Waste. Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
; Becker, C. W. Vacuum Process Co. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
3 Charies, W RB Whittle, Jas. H. 
i Greaves, Frank B Dye House Cans. 
‘ Suave. Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
. Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. Dye Sticks. 
Lowell Crayon Co. Bailey, Frank. 
_ Haedrich. E. M. 
Cutter for Knit Goods. Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Eastman Machine Co Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 
Langston, Samuel M Berlin Aniline Works 


Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 


Cutting Machinery. 
Eastman Machine Co 


Dating and Time Stamps. Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. Kalle & Co. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Dextrine. Ford, J. B., Co. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. Geigy Aniline & Extract Co 
Dobbies. Geisenheimer & Co. 


Johnson, Chas. A. & Co. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co 


Drawing Rolls. Metz, H. A. & Co. 

Hood, R. H. Molt Bros. (In‘igo Blue). 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The Nicol, J. M. & J. § 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co 

Dryers. Selling Co., The. 

American Blower Co Solvay Process Co 

Ameriéan Drying Machinery Co Sykes & Street. 

Arlington Mch. Wks (Arthur Birch, prop.) Thayer, Ed. M. 

Birch. Arthur, Arlington Machine Works. Vila, H. 8. 


Boston Blower Co. 


NS 5 A? i? TS CESARE” 


Buffalo Forge Co Dynamos and Motors. 
uffalo Forg Allis ¢ Com ls 
Butterworth, H W. & Sons Co eee ae Co ad 
Hunter jee.. Machine Co Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mass. Fan Co 


i Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Edgings. 
5 Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co —See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 

Sargent’s, C G., Sons. Electrical Construction. 
Sturtevant, B F., Co Allls Chalmers Company. 

g Textile Finishing Machinery Co General Electric Co. 

¢ Whiteley, Willlam, & Sons, Ltd Mechanical Appliance Co. 

t Whittle, Jas H Sturtevant, B. F., Company 

1 Vacuum Process Co Westinghouse Electric & Mfg a) 
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Dyers, Bleachers and Finish-| 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thin list. 
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Electric Cloth Cutter. 


Eastman Machine Co. 


| Eleetric Fans, 


American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Mechanical Appliance Co, 


|} Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
| Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Lamps. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


| Electric Lighting. 
Allis Chalmers Company. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors. 

Allis Chalmers Company. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Mechanical Appliance Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co, 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 





Employees’ Time Recorders. 


Pcttes & Randall Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 


| Engravers. 
Smith Bros. 


Exhaust Heads. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Expert Accountants. 
Garry, Brown & Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilat- 


ing. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Fans. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Feed Water Heaters. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 


Feed Water Purifiers. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 


Feeds. 
See Automatic Feeds. 


Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 





Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 


Roberts Filter Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 


Finishing Machinery. 


——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing 


Fire Box Blocks, “Steel Mix- 


ture.” 
McLeod & Henry Co. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 
McLeod & Henry. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Fire Proof Doors and 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and 
Machinery. 


Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barvour, 


Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 


Ftuted Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Thurston, A. G & Son 


Win- 


Jute 
Ltd. 
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ALL BOILER PLANTS 


Of 50 H. P. and over need 


STURTEVANT 
ECONOMIZERS 


. ae a g . 
oe em 
inh abs ESE Soe = 


These machines, with their patent system of ‘staggered 
Ppipes,’’ are increasing the temperature of the feed water 150 


oe 175°; im some cases water is leaving the economizers at 


They are saving 10 to 20 per cent. in fuel, increasing the 


capacity of boiler plants 20 to 40 per cent. and prolonging 
the life of boilers materially. 


In one month Sturtevant Economizers were sold for 
boiler plants aggregating over 12,000 H. P., in New England 
alone. Send for catalogue and more information. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 
Néw York Philadelphia Chicago London 
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Flyers. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Textile Machinery Co 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Forwarders. 
McKeon, John F. 


Friction Clutches. 
—See Clutches. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 


Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 


Furnace for Boilers. 
Harris, J. B 


Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 


Kenyon, D. R. & Son 


Woolen 


Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 


Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Gearn. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. B., Co. 


Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


Grids for Cutton Openers. 
Schaellibaum, Robert, Company. 


Heating. 

—See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Hosiery Printer. 
Bray, John. 


Hoists and Hoisting Machin- 
ery. 
Larrabee, John E. 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Riley, C. BE. & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Whittle, Jas. H. 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ironing Machines for Knait 
Goods, 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Jacquarda. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 


mings, Etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B 
Theney Bros 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 
Hepner & Horwitz 
International Button Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bres 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Bridoux, Charles H. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





Nye @ Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams 
Union Special Machine Co. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Ce, 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Branson Machine Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Stanton & Lewis. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Branson Machine Co. 

Brinton, H. & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 

Jones, Lewis 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
MeMichael, A. 

National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Newton, E. A. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & 1’ Neill. 

Quaker City Stop Motion Co. 
Rheinauer, D., 

Richter, Wolfgang. 

Seott & Williams. 

Seyfert & Donner. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walther. Otto 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


| Branson Machine Co. 


Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H. & Co. 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm, Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co 
Gormley, R. W. & Co. 
















Knitting Needles and Supplies 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 









Needle Co. 
D. & Co. 


Page 
Rheinhauer, 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 


Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Lid 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
G ra Electr 





Saw Mar 


Westing! -e Mf 





Lathes, 
McCabe, J. J. 


Leather. 
Houghton, E. F., Co 


Logs and Lumber. 
Bass, E. L. 


Loom Pickers. 
; Garland Mfg. Co 













Crompton-Thayer Loom Co 
Draper Company 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works. 











Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Whitin Machine Works 
Loopers. 


Hepworth, John W. & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 






Lubricators. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 





Lunkenheimer Co. 





Ives, Loyal T 

Kolb, Frank E 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 


cont 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Co 


BUYERS’ INDEX 





The New 


Gomplon-Thayer Loom Company 


+ MANUFACTURERS OF . 


FANCY LOOMS 


For Weaving Worsted and Woolen, Fancy Cottons and Silk Fabrics. 


Dobbies, Box Motions and Supplies. 


WORKS AND OFFICES: 


677 Cambridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George & Son. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Fearon, E., Co. 

Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 

Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Stead, Arthur 


laylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools, 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
McCabe, J. J. 

Vhiton, The D. B. Co. 
Mails. 

Walder, J. 
Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Eliott & Hall 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 
tuffalo Forge Co. 


Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 

Muffalo Forge Co. 

Dean & Main. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., » 

Suck, Adolph. 


Mercerizers. 

Greenwood & Bault, R. 

tfome Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 


Ariington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 








Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Smith, Drum & Oo. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 


fe 

Frames-and Sashes. ig 
Badger, E. |! & Sor va 
Lupton’s, David, Sons SI 


Mill Architeets. 
——See Architects and 


Mill Brushes, 
——See Brushes. 


Mill Engineers. 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 


Mill Sewing Machines, f 
— See Sewing Machines and Supplies 


Mill Supplies, 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Barker, James. 

Buckley’s, Benj., Son., Gun Mill. 
Crosby Steam Gage amd Valve Co. 
Dixen Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. . 

Houghton, EB. F., Ce. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bre. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co 

Kolb, Frank B. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro 

Larrabee, John B. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Main Belting Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Putnam & Co. 

Rhetnhauer, D. & Co. 

Riley, C. B., & Co. 

Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
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Mill Supplie+—esnat. 
Stepheuseo Mfg. Co. ton). 

Stodoard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co, 

Thurston, A. G., & Bon. Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 

Tucker, W. W. &@ CG F. Kitson Machine Co. 

Ward & Vandegrift. Leigh, Evan A. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. Riley, C. E., & Co, 


Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Motors. 


—See Electric Motors. Vresses, 


Koumer & Boschert Press Co. 

Napping Machinery. Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
American Napping Machine Co, Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Gessner, David. 

Cessner, David. Hart, Chartes. 

Jones, Lewis Miller Prees -& Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolsen Machinery Co. Spence & Rideout 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Pressers and Flyers. 
Baker Machine Co. 


Noils (Silk). 
Maicol Milla Co, 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 

Pressure Regulators. 


O11 Cups. rosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 


Lunkenhelmer Co. Mason Regulator Co. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Oils. Public Accountants. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. Garry, Brown & Co. 


Murphy, E W., & Co. 


> on 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. Pulleys. 


Stephenson Mfg. Co ——See Power Transmitting Machinery. 


Pulley Covering. 


Oil Hole Covers. Warren Company, The. 


Tucker, W. W. @ C. FP. 
Pumps. 
Overhead Tracks. Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Qs. Goulds Mfg Co. 
Putnam & Co, Knowles Steam Pump Works. 


Textile Finishi Machi Co. 
Overseaming Machines, eae sepeeies2 —— 


Merrow Machine Co. Pump Governors. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 


Paint Mason Regulator Co. 
- Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Standard Paint Co. = & 


» > 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- Purifying & Filtration Plants. | 


Norwood Engineering Co. 


ing. Phila:el y 

' . ‘elphia Water Purification Co. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co. Roberts Filter Co. 

Paper. Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Richardson Bros. 


illers. 
Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. | @u oe 


Foster Machine Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 


Paper Boards. Payne, G. W., & Co. 


Shryock, J. K. | 
Smyth, J. L. N. Paper Co. 


Paper Box Machinery. 
Beck Chas Paper Co., Led. 
Langston, Samuel M. 


Rag Pickers. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 


Tierney, Frank A. 
Patent Solicitors. — _ 


Crosby & Gregory 


Raw Hide Gears. 
Howson & Howson. 


New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Perforated Metals. : 
Allis-Chalmers Co urers. 
Beckley, A. J., & Co. American Supply Co. 

, Garland Mfg. Co. 





Peroxide of Sodium. Walder, J 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. } 
Reels. 
Pipes and Fittings. | North Chelmsford Machine Co. 


Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. | 


Walworth Manufacturing Co. Reducing Valves. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 


+ Mason Regulator Co 
Pneumatic Conveying. | Welw th “Mie Ce 
— See Ventilating. | 


Regulators (Pressure). 


Power Transmission Machin- Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 


ery. | Mason Regulator Co 
Allis-Chalmers Co Walworth Mfg. Co 
American Drying Machinery Co 
American Mfg. Co Remnants. 
American Pulley Co Feingold, H. & D 
Carlyle-Johnson Machine Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. Ribbons. 
Columbian Rope Co. | Barton. F. C 
: as Cheney Bros. 
Evans, G. Frank | 
Hunter, Jas Machine Co | Ring Travelers. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co } Shaw, Vietor, Ring Traveler Co 


Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Houghton. E. F.. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Roller Leather. 
Honghton, EB. F., Co. 


Reeves Pulley Co Roofing. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co |} Lineoln Water Proof Cloth Co. 
Schofield.” Wm., Co | Standard Paint Co. 

Sellers. William. & Co | Rope. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. } AY can Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. | Columbian Rope Co. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot- | Kope Transmission. 


American Mfg. Co. 


| Columbian Rope Co. 


Rope and Twine Machinery. 
Haskell-Lawes Machine Co., The. 


| Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


| Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


Scallop Machines, 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 


Philadelphia Textile School. 


Secondhand Machinery. 
See Mchry. Dealers also classified ads. 


Sereens (Perforated). 
—See unier Perforated Metal. 
—Bee Commissivun Merchants. 
—See Commission Merchants. 

| Separators. 
Draper Co., The. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Bridoux, Charlies H. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

| Fales, L. F. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Union Special Machine Co. 

Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


| Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
| -——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


| Shearing Machinery. 
| =——Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


| Sheet Metal Work. 
| Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


| Shell Rolls. 
| Thurston, A. G., & Son. 


Shoddies. 
——See Wool Shoddies. 


Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 

Hall, L. A., & Go. 


Silk Noils. 
Faweett, Hughes. 


| Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.} 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Firth, William, Company. 
Knapp, Cherles H 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Smith. Drum & Co 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing, Starch and Gums, 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Nicol, J. M. & J. 8 
0. K. Soap Co. 

Stein, Hirsch & Co 

Skylights, 

Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight Works. 
Lord & Burnham Co 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

Slashers. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Riley, C. E., & Co. 








Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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BEST FOR MILLS 


The genuine has the name 


“ RUBEROID”’ 


plainly stamped on the under 
side every four feet. 


Manufactured solely by 


THE STANDARD Paint Co. 


100 William St., . NEW YORK. 


Soaps. 
Allen, Sherman & Co 
India Alkali Works 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Oo. K. Soap Co 
Taliy, J. J 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co 

Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E., & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith. 
Riley. C. E., & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick,. Richards @ 

Spinning Frames. 

—-See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 

Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Spinning Tubes. 

Buckley, Benjamin, Sons. 

Spools. 

See 


Sons, Gun Mill 


Co. 


Richards & 


Co 


Co 


Bobbins, 

Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W.. & Co. 

Stamps for Hosiery. 
Wells, Wilfred. 

Steam Boilers. 
Wickes Bros 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection @& in 
surance Co. 


Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch. 
Atlas Engine 
Buffalo Forge Co. 

Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co. 


Spools, Shuttles, Ete 


Co. 


Works. 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop. 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


alkali-proof. 
gases or smoke. 


STANDARD FOR 13 YEARS 


IN MILL, FACTORY, FOUNDRY 
AND ALL CONSTRUCTION. 


Finely suited to roofs subject to se- 
vere usage. 
Not injured by great 


Water-proof, acid and 
heat, vibration, 


Outlasts metal and costs less. 


UBEROID ROOFING 


(Trade Mark Registered’ 


Hooven (The), 
Sturtevant, Bb. 
Textile 


Owens & 
F., & Co. 
Finishing Machinery 


Rentschler Co. 
Co 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


Steam 
Goulds 


Pumps. 
Manufacturing Co., The 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
Houghton, E. F., Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 


Stop Motion for Looms, 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
City Stop Motion Co. 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Lewis, H. F., & Co. 
North Chelmsford Machine Co. 
Smith’s, John E., Sons. 
Stevens, D. B., & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woolford, George, Tank and Vat 


Quaker 


Mfg. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Catheart, John, & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 
Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Weimar Bros. 


Co. 


Telephones. 
North Electric Co 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Temples. 
Draper Co. 


Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Ete. 


Tenter Clips. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Machinery. 


Textile Schools. 
See Schools. 


Thread Board for Spinning & 
Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, L. T. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
—-See Labeling Machines. 
Trucking. 
McKeon, John F. 


Turbines. 
—-See Water Wheels. 


Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Richardson Bros. 
Twine Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 
Twisting Machinery. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ca 
Whittle, Jas. H. 
Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Ca. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co, 
American Air Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Boston Blower Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Lord & Burnham Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Nichols, BE. M,. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinerr 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warpers. 

Draper Company. 


Bleaching and 


Alphaobetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thin list. 


CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING 


AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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PRIVATE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, 2312 MAIN, 




























' v F 
ANALYSES OF WATER, COAL, SPECIALISTS IN THE CHEMISTRY O 


FIBRES AND TEXTILE PROCESSES. 


SIZES, 






OILS, SOAPS, 


LITTLE & WALKER, 


EXPERTS IN PATENT CAUSES. 





CHEMICALS AND MILL SUPPLIES REPORTS ON BLEACHING, DYEING 


AND FINISHING PROCESSES 
AND PLANTS. 






CHEMISTS, 






GENERALLY. 










93 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 






Warping and Beaming Machin- Leigh, Evan A. Barker, James. 






ery. Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Wka. 
Draper Ce. Payne, George W. & Co Butterworth, H. W., Sons > 
Entwistle, T. C., Co, Universal Winding Co. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. 


Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 













Winders (Back). = > oes Machine Co. 
Warp Stop Motions. Taylor, James. Firth, William, Co 

Cuaseatt Geter Co. Winders (Ball). 5 Gessner, David. 

Seikiie dinetinnens Sad, North Chelmsford Machine Co Harwood, Geo. 8., & Son. 






Wire Stitching Machines. 










. Hood, R. H 
Washers (Cloth). Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop.) Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Machine Wks Winders (Hosiery). Jefferson, Ed., & Bro 
Butterworth H. W., & Sons Co Altemus, Jacob K Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Leigh, Evan A. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co Foster Machine Co 





hiladelphia Drying Machin Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. Philadelphia sabes - os 





Leighton Machine Co. 































Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Payne, G. W., & Co. Riley, C. E., & Co. 
if? Textile Finishing Machinery Co Universal Winding Co Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
; é Washing Soda. : Schofield, Geo. L. 
j Ford, J. B., Co. ae pn a Schofield, William, Co. 
f , , teeves Pulley Co. Stiner, Frank. 
} eae Clocks. Saginaw Manufacturing Co Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Pettes a Randall Co Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
. Wool, Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. . 7 7 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. Tierney, Frank A. Whittle, Jas. H. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. Wool and Waste Dusters. Wool, Non-shrinking Process 
Water Softeners. Iaigh, Evan A or. 
{ Philadelphia Water Purification Co Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co Heyer, Charles H 
r Water Towers. Sweees ©. G.. Sens Wool Oiling Apparatas. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. eee eee Se Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son 
Stevens, D. B., & Co. — a os Wool Oils 
Water Wheels. Wool Cleaning Compound. Borne, Scrymser Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co Ford, J. B., Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. India Alkali Works. Wool Shoddies. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co Becker, C. W. 
Smith, 8. Morgan, Co. Wool Combing Machinery. Riverdale Woolen Co 
Water Wheel Governors. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co Leigh, Evan A. Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Leffel, James, & Co. Riley, C. E., & Co Drying Machinery. 
Replogle Governor Works Stoddard, Haserick, Kichards & Co American Drying Machinery Co 
y Whistles : Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
L “ és Woolen and Worsted Machin- Leigh, Evan A. 
unkenheimer Co. ery. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Winders. Altemus, Jacob K. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Altemus, J. K. American Drying Machinery Co. Riley, C. E., & Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co American Tool & Machine Co Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Foster Machine Co. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, prop Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
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On your hardest drives 


O° your carders, nappers or strippers, running over small pulleys at high speed, is where we want you 
to try Shultz ‘‘SABLE’”’ Rawhide Belting. It has a kid-like surface which makes perfect adhesion to 
the pulleys. Underneath this is the long, unseparated, unbroken fibre of the rawhide—for strength. This, 
combined with its great pliability, enables us to guarantee ‘‘SABLE” to transmit a third more power, 
increase your production, and outwear the best Oak-Tanned made to-day. 









Booklet No. 6 tells the story. 
, Shultz Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, MASS., PHILADELPHIA, PA,, 
113 Liberty Street. 114 High Street. 
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YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, ©., & Co, 
Sternberg, Fred, & Ce. 
Toohey, M. J., & Ce. 


Cotton Yarns, 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co, 

Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charlies, W. B. 

Dana Warp Milla 

Eddy & Street. 

Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Urchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. B., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Orewell Mills. 

Paulson, Linkroom Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Ca 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Faweett, Hughes. 

Moeller & Littauer. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glased Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Go. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Ce. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Orswell Mills. 
Baikeld, A. D., & Bre. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co, 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Ce, 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning 

York Mills. 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & COs. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & (o. 
Hyde, EB. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Monument Mills. 
Queensbury Mills. 

Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Ya. ns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 


Branch Offices: 


Co., New 







GEISENHEIMER & CO. 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
K. OEHLER’S 


BUYERS’ 


INDEX 
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Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 


Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 


latest 
chines. 


municate with parties 


inprovements 


in Textile Ma- 


We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


contemplating 


any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


Co. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET 


8 CURRER STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
EAST FOURTH STREET, 


Harper, E. G. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer, E. D. 

Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etec. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Mentgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred & Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 

Eddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 


Silk 








19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 








Aniline Salt and 


’ BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 

BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 

Harper, E. J. 

Hyde, E. 8. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Moeller & Littauer. 
Rockwell, E. M. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 

Solis, Andrew J., Jr. & Coe. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Woolen Yarns. 


Adams, 
Moeller 


Joseph M., Co. 
& Littauer. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harper, E. G. 

Moeller & Littauer. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T., & Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Oil. 


Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Bullock Type«B” Motor 


For Textile Mulls 


Type “B” Bullock Open Motor, Mounted on Sub-base. 


Well designed 

Well built 

Good regulation 

Run sparkless at all times 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 


ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT 
The Bullock Electric Mfg. Co. 


General Sales Offices : Elecrical Works: 
New York Life Bldg., Chicago. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Canadian representatives, Allis-Chalmers-Bullock, Ltd., Montreal 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Allegheny Worsted Mills 
Alle n, Sherman & Co. 
Allington & Curtis 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Altemus, Jacob K, 
American Blower 
Am. Cotton Yarn 
Am. Drying Mach. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Am. Moistening Co. 
American Napping Mach. ; 
Outside Back 
Pulley Co., 
Supply Co. 
Am. Tool and Machine 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The 
Arlington Machine F 
Ashworth, Elijah 
Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co. 
Atlas Engine Works 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Audit and Appraisement 
Badger, E. B., & Sons C 
3ailey, Frank 
Baker Machine 
Ballinger & Perrot g 
ps Es err 
Bamford & Smith 
Barker, James .... 
Barney eo 
Barton, F. 
Bass, E. L. 
Bates, E. V. 
Beck Paper Co., 
Becker, Chas. Ww. 
Beckley, A. J., , 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Sy. Mic ME Sckbaecesnee 
Bickelhaupt, G., Skylight 
Birch, Arthur 
Bischoff, C., & Co. 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., 
Boomer & Boschert 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Borne Scrymser Co. 
Boss Knitting Machine 
Bosson & Lane 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Boyer,’ B. F., Co. 
Branson Machine Co. 
Breedon’s Son, Wm. 
Bridoux, Charles H. 
Brinton, H., 
Brophy’s, T., 
Brown, W. H. 
Buckley’s, Benj., 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Outside 
Bull, William C. 
Butterworth, H. — 
Buttrick Pub. Co. 
Inside Back Cover 
Co. 


Exchange 
Co. 


American 
American 


‘Works | 52 


The awe 
Press Cc ‘0. 


Works 


Back Cov er 


Sons Co. 


Caldwell, W. E., 

Campion, Richard 

Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. 
Cassella Color Company 
Cathcart, John, & Co... 
Catlin & Co. 

Chaffee Brothers Company 
Chapin, Geo. W. 

Charles, William B. 

Cheney Bros. 

Claes & Flentje 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mch. Co. 
ccasewreth-Otigard Co. 
olumbian Rope Co. 

Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., ‘ 
rane Foundry & 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills 


Works 200 
239-248 


Mach. 


| Graves, 
|Green Fuel 


| Harwood, 


Craw, J. Laundry Mc 


Oe eh es Se ee eau e245 


Crocker-Wheeler 
Crompton 
Works: 
Crompton & Thayer 
Crosby & Gregory 
Crosby Steam Gage 
Mfg. Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Dana Warp Mills 
Davidson, J. F. 
Dean & Main 
Diamond Drill & Mach. 
Dieterich, J. Earl 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Draper Company 
EBastman Machine 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street 
Elliot & Hall 
Entwistle, T. 
Eureka Fire 
Evans, G. 
Excelsior 
Mfg. Co. 
Fabric Measuring & 
Co. 
Fairbairn - Lawson - Combs- Bar- 
bour, Ltd. 
Fales, L. F. 
Farbenfabriken 
Company 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Fearon, E. & Co. ... 
Feingold, H. & D. ..... 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co 
Ferguson, John W. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Firth, William, Co. .. 
Fishkill Landing Mac hin e 
Flossette Mills : 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Outside 
Friedberger Mfg. Co. 
Frisco System 
Garry, Brown & Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Geigy Aniline & Extract Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Gerry, Geo., & Son 
Gessner, David 
Gormly, Robert W. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Grasselli Chemical 
Frank B. 
Economizer Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Greenwood, R., & Bault 7 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co.... 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Hall, Amos H., Son 
Hall, I. A.. & Co. 
Halton’s, Thomas, 
Harding, Whitman 
Harper, FE. 
Harris, J. 
Harrisburg 
Works 
Hart, Chas. ; 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
tion & Insurance Co. 
Geo. S., & Son 
Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co. 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Henner & Horwitz 
Hepworth, John W., 
Hever. Charles H. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 


Company 
Knowles 


Hose Co. 
Frank 


Knitting Machine 


Pac ck: ging 


& Co. 


Sons 
& Co. 


Foundry 


Inspec- 


oveesecesecocccecs 212 


Back Com or SI Lewis, 


Home Bleach & Dye Works .... 
Hood, R. H. 
Hooven, 
Co. 
Hopkins Mach. Works 
Hoffman, DeWitt & ee 
Houghton, E. F. , 
Houghton, L. T. 
Howard & Bullough 
chine Co. 
Howson & Howson 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Hunter, Jas., Machine 
Hyde, Edward 8. 
Illinois Central 
India Alkali Works 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works 
International Button Co 
International Steam 
Irmscher & Co, 
Ives, Loval T. 
Jackson, C. L. 
Jetferson, Edw., 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. .. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., 
Jones, Lewis 
Kalle & Co. 
Kenyon, D. 
Keystone Fast 
Kilburn, Lincoln & 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Klauder-Weldon ) 
chine Co., The 
Knapp, Chas. H. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Larrabee, John E. 
Lawrence Dye Works Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
poe Evan Arthur 
Leighton Mch. Co. 
H. B.. & Ca., 
Leyland, Thomas, & 
D| Lineain Waterproof Cloth Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Little & Walker 
Lord & Burnham Co. . 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., s Co. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Lowe, S. C. 
Lowell Crayon ‘Co. 
| Lowell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School . 
Lunkenheimer Co., The .. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. .... 25% 
Maryland Bleach & ae Works 225 
Mason Brush Works ; 52 
Mason Machine Works 
Mason Regulator Co 
Massachusetts Fan Co. ........ 
Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. sien 
MOCaRe, Be Ji cssesivces 
McCormick & McCormick 
McKeon, John F 
McLeod & Henry 
McMichael, A. ....... 
Mechanical Accountant Co 
Mechanical Appliance Co 
Merrow Machine Co. . 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Mes, BH. A. & Coa. «..; 
Miller Press & Mch. Co 
Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co. 


Am, 


& Bro. 
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Moeller & Littauer ; Rockwell, E. M. 20' Suck, Adolph 
Molt Bros. ee: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Sykes & Street 
Montgomery, J. a. ee 21: Co. Taunton-New 
Monument Millis ..... esseeeeeees 212} Rowland, Samuel oa Co. 
ee ee Oe ee ‘ Ryle, William, & Co. Taylor, 
Morris & Co. ‘ Saco & Pettee Machine Shops .. Tebbetts. E. L., & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. )| Saginaw Mfg. Co. 51 Textile Appliances Limited 
Murphy, E. W. & Co. . Salem Elevator Works «| Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Nanz & Co. _ Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. Inside Front Cover. 
National Automatic Knitter 50. 2 t Sargent’s, C. G., Sons Textile Machinery Co. 
Never Slip Cop Spindle Co. ...... Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. Thayer, Edward M., & Co 
New Bedford Textile School .... 52 Scaife, W. B., & Sons ... 43)/ Thun & Janssen 
New England Butt Co. .. # Schaellibaum, The Rob., Co. .... Thurston, A. G., & Son 
New York & New Jersey Lubri- », schnitzler, Chas. H. Tierney, Frank A. 
cant Co. : 20 Schofield, Geo. L. Tompkins Bros. 
New Process Raw hide oe - 9% Schofield, William, Toohey, M. J., & Co. 
Newton, Edwin A. tease Schutte & Koerting Co. Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. .........--.+-- 229 Scott & Williams Treat, Orion 
Nichols, E. M. vee 2 Seaboard Air Line ................ 258) Tucker, W. & C. 
Nicol, J. M. ; : 23 | Sellers, Wm., & Co. 2 Tulley, Jas. J. 
North Chelmsford Machi »! Selling, The, Co. 228 Tupper, W. W. & Co. .. 
North Electric Co., The -+++ 219 | Seyfert & Donner .... .... 247| Union Special Machine Co. 
Norwood | Engineering ( ~ : Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. Universal Winding Co. 
Nye & Tredick Company ........ 4 ; Shryock, . eS eeee $3; Vacuum Dyeing Mch. Co. 
O. K. Soap Co. “** 514 | Shultz Belting Co. 2| Vacuum Process Co 
Orswell MillS  ..eeeeeeeeeeress --- 214| Skerry, A. T., & Co. ‘ Vila, H. 8S. 
Page Needle Co. » | Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. ....... 222) Walcott & Campbell 
Pancoast, Henry B., Smith Brothers .................... 2 Co 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co. j Smith, Drum & Co. Walder, 
Paulson, a & Co. . Smith, S. Morgan, Co. ............ 255| Walther, Otto 
— Dyeing & Bieaching oo, Smith’s Sons Co., John E. Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
issn . ree a =| Smythe, J. L. N., Co. Outside Back Cover 
Payne Geo W ° ‘ Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. ..... 20! ward & ——— § 
Denvrect 7 oe : -| Solvay Process Co, 230 | Wardwell Needle Co 
Pettes & Randal) C 999 Southern Railway . 56) Warren Co. 
Philadelphia Drying “Mchy Co 2 Speed & Stephenson .............. 220| Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 256) Spence & Rideout Weimar Bros. 
Philadelphia Textile School *** “so | Stafford & Holt ................... 242} Wells, Wilfred 
Phila Water Purification Co Standard Machine Co. cevceceesess 2449| West Indies Chemical Works, 
onic tted —) . 999 | Standard Paint Co. .. ; TI = ocenamiaiiaeine dadsiamieealic s4Haia he 228 
———. eae Sg eee “""*"" dig Standard Pressed Steel Co. ...... Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Providence Machine Cx Stanton & Lewis Coseccoreveds Co. 
aed ma i Cases enn | Ee, MEE eneteewsdedcaceceusten Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, 
Putnam & Co. < Stearns & Castor ; Whitin Machine Works. 
Quaker City Stop Motion Co. .. : Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ............ Whitinsville Spinning Ring i 
Queensbury Mills 917 | Stein, Hirsch & Co. Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. g Stephenson Mfg. Co. : . 26 Whittle, J. H. 
Replogle Governor Torks, The.. 254| Sternberg, Fred, & Co. .......... Wickes Brothers 
Rheinauer. D.. & C 244 Stevens Tank & Tower Co. ...... 282) Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Richardson Bros. 9 Stiner, Frank 36 Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Richter, Wolfgang ‘ Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & chine Co. 
rs; & Brothers 2 Co. Woodtly, J. 
Rite. G E., & Co. ....... 183 | Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 5 Woolford, G., 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 255 Stubbs, Joseph Co. 
Riverdale Woolen Co . 222 Sturtevant, B. 


JOHN F. McKEON, 


Manufacturers’ KEKorwarding Agent 
SALVATOR TRANSFER Manufacturers shipping goods to, from or 


through New York may be sure of careful and 
370 & 372 Washington St., intelligent attention to every detail. We handle 


Bee ae NEW YORK. the business of many large textile concerns. 


No Matter What You Paid for the H. & D. 
Cotton or Wool! FEINGOLD 
| 


We will give you full value for your goods to-day. 


We buy regular goods as well as left-overs, rem- 91 BEDFOR) ST. 


nants, etc. Any kind, any quantity. Send samples 
and statet he amount. 


ARTHUR STEAD 
MAPLE LOCS | paatua sm 


te yy Woolen and Worsted Machinery 
HARDWOOD LUMBER_ ALT, SUPPLIES 


227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
E. L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


MODERN TEXTILE MILLS 


plement Require Modern Methods 


The modern method of operating all 
classes of Textile Mill Machinery 


1S 


Electric Drive 


With Westinghouse Type C 
Induction Motors. It increases 
production, decreases costs, 


Westinghouse Electric& Mfg.Co. 


Sales Offices in all large cities. Pittsburg, Pa. 


West Rauouse s yee C Invuction Motor driving Fly Frames. For Canada: Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 


Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT. 


Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 


256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 


The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 


Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


Lord & Nagle Company, 723 Win'stree,"- — Phitadeipnan 


The book may be examined at either office. 
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GUM! srr epee 1 a 
CL a & Erp eee OE (YT LL 
WALLA poi LT hg 


ADOLPH SUCK 
tN Pee Lad 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS, INDUSTRIAL PLANTS OF ALL KINDS DESICNED TO MEET THE. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
AGE & DISCHARGING PLANTS 7A TPL MLC MAUL OULU EL eed 















DEAN & MAIN, 
Mill Engineers and Architects, 


1112 EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MILL ENGINEERS D> WATCHMAN'S CLOCK, LATESTIMPROVED 
ann ARCHITECTS oleh 


Gynmeote ee 
STEARNS & CASTOR 
1105-10 Stephen Girard Building, PHILADELPHIA "eae 


sO idee aaa «|: BALLINGER & PERROT, 







Valuations and Reports 
of Plants for Sale, Rental, 








Taxes or Insurance, 


d clocks, 













; General Contractor Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 
- 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY, References mace to some ot ARCHITRCTS AND MILL ENGINEERS 
Middle States nes aes Cc —: en i Ce CoN ot mull NJ. Bi ae ’ 
Flax Spinning 0 ., Paterson, N. J., and o oo oe Southwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 


253 Seances. N. Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA, 





Rdward Jefferson & Brother, | New and Second-Hand 


Worsted Machinery 


COTTON OR WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 


of Every Description may be had at Low Prices 


127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. from 
BOLE AGENTS FOR GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 
J, B. FARRAR & SONS, Halifax, England. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH & C0., Leeds, England, Send for List and state what you want. 


AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACiOR, 


ae = 
i RD Oat eee 





{711 PATENTS AND APPRAISEMENT 199 


PATENTS CRosBY_& CRECoRY, 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought an@ de 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam engineering. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases, Correspondence solicited. No eharge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


;°° 


AUDIT | Counselors at Law 


HOWSON & HOWSON 
APPRAISEMENT CO. Solicitors 
of Patents 


AMERICA. PHIL a i. a. snd oa 


New York, 38 Park Row 
; 


55 Liberty Street, New York, WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 
Land Title Bidg., Philadeiphia. 


siskguatadn bg © Ke tiga dhiak Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


Books audited. Cost Systems Installed. FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
Expert Appraisements of all kinds of 


Machinery and Property made. CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. folnksice 


. 
090000000000000600000000000000008 22 Dey St., NEW YORK. 


Examinations, Audits, Costs Established 


GARRY BROWN @ CoO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Union Trust Bldg., BALTIMORE. 107 Westminister St., PROVIDENCE 
55 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


wishing to enlarge the capacity of their mill or to 
organize a new enterprise should engage the services 
of reliable financial agents who are w ell. equipped with 
facilities for raising capital. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


McCORMICK & McCORMICK 


41 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Oo you want Lower 


Rent? I know factories to be rented low. 


oO you want More Room? I can give you a list of available places, 
© vou weet tt Beale. a eae 


J. FRED DIETERICH, 


737 Walnut St., Phila. 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. 
column each time. 


Additional Business Capital. 


A= YOU INTERESTED in an enterprise the 
progress of which is retarded on account of in- 
sufficient money for improvements and working 

capital ? I am usually successful in furnishing capi- 
talon a fair and equitable basis to any successfu] 
going concern that is managed by capable and trust- 
worthy business men; to whom I extend a cordial 
invitation to communicate with me in confidence. 


C. L. JACKSON, 


226-230 The Bourse, Philadelphia. 


WANTED 
60 inch Furbush Looms 


2x2or4x4box. 
Address FRED PEARSON, 
Hancock and Somerset Sts., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


Two Lowell Machine Shop Quillers, 120 Spindles each 






These Quillers are in good condition, and can be seen at 


our Factory We have changed our output, therefore. 
discontinued the use of these Quillers. Will sell at low 
price ROYAL BAG & YARN Mpa. Co., 


Chaflesto », S.C. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever expc rienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here, 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Lecated Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you caa BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes. 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
g0 direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 





MY SPECIALTY: Philadelphia 
Factory Property. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 
If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


For Sale. 
Small Up-to-date Hosiery Plant. 


Acme Full Automatic Machines, Ribber, Seamers 
and Finishing Machinery. Present product 100 dozen 
daily. Children’s and Men’s Half Hose. Coarse and 
fine guage. Cottonor Wool. Central location, skilled 
help. Room 175 x 35 with modern improvements. 
Electric power and lighting. Automatic sprinkler 
system. Lowrent. Forturther information address 


FRANK P. HOLT MFG. CoO., 
Laconia, N. H. 





FOR SALE. 
Yorkshire Teasel Gigs and Slats 


Write for particulars to 


W. W. CRANE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 


122-124 Clark St., Auburn. N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


One Leighton machine, automatic, 8’ diameter. 


Two - yy!’ 
Two ne ve a 10" 
One os 7 ae ri” 
Two a i — 12! 
One * “+ +e 13"" 
Two és bs sé 14” 
Two “ ‘ ‘“ 15" 


The above machines are in good condition, and are 
in operation. The machines are equipped with cyl- 
inders and dials cut eight to the inch—and extra 
cylinders cut 14 to the inch. No reasonable offer re- 
fused. Address ‘‘Agen,” care Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


SECOND-HAND APPERLY FEEDS 
FOR SALE 


Replaced by Bates Positive Driven Feed. Apply 
E. V. BATES, 
Box 539, Lowell, Mass. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


One 48" two beater lapper with Bramwell feed 


One Potter & Atherton 48 
with 4 lap apron feed 


No. 8 Sturtevant blower, with 5 manifold 
drum, 6 dry pipes and 6 iron frame take ups. 
One 30" cloth turning machine. 


two beater finisher lapper, 


heater, hot air 


One McGuinnis Little Hustler fleecing machine (to brush 
in the roll One body brusher 4’ 8" long 


Two Huse rib machines, 18” gauge, in good condition 
Further particulars on application 
NORFOLK YARN MILLS, Norfolk, Va. 


An Opportunity of a Lifetime. 


to actual or prospective mill owners who are large 
employers of female labor. Leetsdale, Penna. is 16 
miles from Pittsburgh (situated on the Ohio River) 
and the Penna. R. R. lines also connects to the N.Y.C. 
system, Adjoining Leetsdale is the great American 
Bridge Works at Ambridge on one side and on the 
other is The Riter-Conley Mfg. large new 
plant. Every advantage as to prices, schools, resi- 
dences, churches, water, natural gas, clean locality. 
Correspondence solicited. T. L. SHIELDS, 
Leetsdale, Pa. 


Co.’s 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
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BACK NUMBERS WANTED, 


We should like to purchase a dozen or more copies of 
OCTOBER, 1904, issue of Textile World Record, to supply 
several urgent demands, and will pay 25 cents each upon 
receipt. Mark plainly, so that we may know to whom to 
send remittance, or give credit on subscription account as 
may be desired. 


A few copies of JUNE, 1904 issue are also wanted. 


LORD & NAGLE CO, 299 Devonshire St., Boston 


For Sale. Six Hand Jacquard and Noppen Knit- 
ting Machines with all the belongings. The ma- 
chines are 32 inches, 5 needles to an inch, and ire 
in the best condition. The seller will furnish an 
experienced knitter to set them up, and teach how 
to run them if necessary. All kinds of fancy work 
can be made on them. Address Noppen, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. 1 
15 Crompton 92 
at $90 each; 


Sargent 36 inch Burr Picker, $125; 
inch looms, 24 harness 4 by 4 box, 
1 Miller 75 inch Flexible Bed Cloth 
Press,, $400. American Textile Machinery Co 
American Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Sale. Rain proofing plant for treating cloth 
so that it will be impervious to rain. Full par- 
ticulars to principals only. Address Plant, P. O. 
Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 


men who are entered on our list, and can usually supply their wants in this way. 


Wanted. Manager of a Hosiery Mill, located in 
Canada, capacity 300 dozen per week. Must un- 
derstand machinery and be fully qualified to man- 
ufacture woolen goods. Name salary wanted and 
state references Address “Canada,” Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. 


Superintendent, Pontiac Knitting Com- 
pany, 


Pontiac, Mich. 


A Good Position is always open to a competent 
man His difficulty is to find it. We have openings 
and receive daily calls for Secretaries and Treasur- 
ers of business houses, Superintendents, Managers, 
Engineers, Expert Bookkeepers, Traveling Sales- 
men; Executive, Clerical and Technical positions of 
all kinds. paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
Write for plan and booklet. Hapgoods (Inc.). 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FIRST-CLASS DYER, 


Twelve years in present position, is open to 
change. Well up in fancy worsted, wool and 
cotton, both loose and in the yarn; fast colors. 
State salary prepared to pay. Address, ‘*EX- 
PERT,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 


Position Wanted. By a thoroughly experienced 
bleacher and dyer of cotton, cotton and wool mixt- 
ures, mercerized and wool, all fibres bleached suc- 
cessfully with Peroxide of Sodium process, Al ref- 
erence, married, terms moderate, will not go West 
or to Canada. Address “Bleacher,” Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Wanted. Position as cotton carder. Eighteen 
years’ experience. At present employed. Good ref- 
erences. Address Carder, Textile World Recora, 
Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Designer is open for engagement, ac- 
customed to all kinds of men’s wear, woolens and 
worsteds. Address F. D. T., corner Lincoln and 
Grotto Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Situation Wanted—Boss Knitter. 


Boss Knitter on all kindsof flat latch knitting machines, 
forei n or domestic, and also fixer of same. Competent to 
take charge in the manufacture of sweaters, blouses, cardi 
gan jackets, skirts, tam o’ shanters and German hand knit 
hosiery of all kindsincluding gloves. Wants position at 
once. Address “H.B.D.,” care Textile World Record,” 123 
Liberty St., N. Y. 


Knitting Machinist or Foreman. Young man, 26 
single, with experience as repairer and fixer, On 
all kinds of knitting and sewing machines in a 
large mill, wishes position as assistant foreman, 
or to take full charge, with chance of advance- 
ment. Open for engagement about January 16th. 


Address “Industrial,” Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boss Dyer (Saxon), with twelve years’ experi- 
ence in Germany and ten years in the United 
States in the art of bleaching and dyeing of fast 
black and colors on hosiery, all kinds of knit 
goods (garment or piece) and skein yarns, desires 
to change present position. Gilt-edge references. 
Address “Ungreenable,” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers of whom full particulars are on 


file at this office. 


Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, or 


state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 
Any paid-in-advance subscriber may have his name placed on the list of those desiring positions, upon filling out the 


requisite blanks, furnished upon request. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent Cotton 


Mill open to a position. 
Age American; 


married Good experience 4s 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record 


Superintendent of broad silk mill wants position 
Age 39; English; married. Worked on mostly plain 
goods. Could be of good service to some reliable 
concern just starting up. Has small plant of his 
own which he would put in as stock with a first- 
class concern. 3154, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Would like position in South. 
Not particular about salary to start. Machinist 
and thoroughly acquainted with all kinds of card 
room machinery, also spinning frames. Taken su- 
perintendent course in textile school and has had 23 
years uf practical experience in the mill, mostly on 
fine yarn work. 3044, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent. Age 38; Scotch; mar- 
ried. All counts of American and Egyptian cotton 
from 10 to 60, twist and weft, warps, beams, ana 
bundles and crape yarns, super quality. Familiar 
with Platt, Asa Lee, Howard & Bullough, Hether- 
ington and Brooks & Doxey machinery. 
references. 3042, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Age 32; married. 
Carded and combed yarn, fine and coarse, lenos. 
lawns, shirtings. 
machinery. 
Record. 


References. 3025, Textile World 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or boss weaver of cot- 
ton mill. Twenty-five years’ experience. 
tionable references as to character and ability. 
Thoroughly acquainted with plain, fancy box or 
lappet looms. Can take place on short notice. 3034, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Cotton Yarn Mill or duck mill. 
A young man; American; married. Prefers posi- 
tion in the South. Worked in different depart- 
ments, spinning, spooling, twisting, warping, ree)l- 
ing and balling and now ready for a superintend- 
ent’s place. Unquestionable references. 3087, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendency of cotton mill 
thoroughly practical cotton manufacturer of over 
20 years’ experience. Age 38; married. Temper- 
ate. Good manager. Fully competent to obtain 
full production at minimum cost and maintain best 
selling qualities. Highest references given. 1236, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. All kinds of fancy cotton, 
white and colored, plain and fancy, jacquard and 
box work. also silks and worsteds. Would take 
good overseer of weaving position. 3120, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or assistant. 
fancy ginghams and sheetings. 
once. 3162, Textile World Record. 


Leno, plain and 
Wants place at 


Overseer Or superintendent. American. Married. 
Ginghams, madras, cheviots, dress goods. Good 
experience and first-class character. 3164 Textile 
World Record 


First-class | 


English and American makes of | 


Unques- | 


wanted by a2 | 


Correspondence is confidential. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendent of wiih woolen ‘mit. at 


goods, thibets, Venetians, meltons, etc. 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent. Has made yarn and shoddies 
and about everything in woolen line. Good gen- 
eral knowledge of woolen manufacture. Familiar 
with English, Belgium and American carding, 


spinning and preparatory machinery. 3088, Textile 
World Record. 


Piece dyed 
3114, Tex- 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent wants 
position. Age 31; American; married. Good expe- 
rience on all kinds of goods, especially on union 
and satinets. Good references. Six years’ expe- 
rience in present place, five as overseer and one as 
superintendent. 3139, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Age 37. English. 
Married. Experienced in this country and Eng- 
land, Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, 
broadcloths, ete. Mill closed, and wants place at 


once. Good references. 3140, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Superintendent, manager or designer. Age 37; 
English; married. Worsted and woolen goods for 
men’s wear and rain cloths. Worked in English 
mills, and has also been employed in this country. 
3103, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, age 34; 
Worked on fancy woolens. 
take position at once. Will not go to Canada or 
West or South. Would take a good boss spinner 
place or assistant superintendent, but wants over 
$4.00 per day. 3104, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or designer of small or medium 
sized mill. All kinds of fancy worsteds, cassimeres, 
cheviots, overcoatings and dress goods. Age 31; 
married; Scotch. 3076. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or boss weaver. 15 years’ ex- 
perience in worsted, woolen and silk goods. 
Graduate of Philadelphia Textile School. 32 years 
old; married. Good manager of help. American. 
3119, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Age 37; American; married. 
Woolen dress goods, fancy cassimeres, cloakings, 
etc. Will not go West, South or to Canada. 
First-class references. Graduate of Philadelphia 
Textile School, and also had good practical expe- 
rience. 3126, Textile World Record. 


American; married. 
Not employed, and can 


Superintendent and designer, or assistant super- 


intendent. Age 34; married. Worked on cloths 
ranging from all cotton to all wool and worsteds, 
such as cotton worsteds, jeans, army cloths, ker- 


seys, etc. Excellent references. 3148, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent and Designer. 
married. Cotton warp, worsted and silk vestings, 


tapestry curtains, plaid backs, broadcloth, etc. 
3146, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. Age 37; American; 
Woolen dress goods, fancy cassimeres, 
etc. First-class references. Graduate of Philadel- 
phia Textile School, and also 18 years’ practical 
experience. 3126, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. American; married. Worked on 
cassimeres, dress goods, cotton warps. and has had 
some experience on worsteds. Will go anywhere, 
but would like a good Western mill. Good expe- 
rience. 3034. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Age 37; American; 
married. All grades of woolens and also cotton. 


warp goods. Will not go South or to Canada. 
3124, Textile World Record. 


Age 30; American; 


married. 
cloakings, 
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COTTON CARDERS.  —=S> 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
colored, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding in some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80. 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 


5s to 40s. 38070, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding Mill. All kinds of fine 
yarns. Started up two of the largest card rooms in 
New England. Considered an expert in the manu- 
facture of combed yarns from the bale to tne fin- 
ished article. First-class recommendations. 1745, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on all 
classes of cotton, carded and combed, in counts to 
135s. Will not go West or South. 3061, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or Ring Spinning. Age 35; 
American. Sheetings, prin ¢ and yarns, coarse and 
fine. Worked on most American machinery, but is 
more familiar with Lowell & Whitin. 1915, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or 
experience in large mills. 
of references. Will take large carding or superin- 
tendency. Familiar with all counts. 3133, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer or secondhand in preparatory depart- 
ment of long chain beaming, quilling, tape dress- 
ing, warping and spooling. A Scotchman; married 
Will not go West or South. 3156, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent. Wide 
Age 42; married. Finest 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


Overseer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 


Carder, or carder and spinner. German; married. 
Worked on all wool, wool and cotton, and shoddy 
mixes. Ten years’ actual experience. and can 
furnish first-class recommendations. 2057, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
wool, wool and shoddy, wool, shoddy and noils. 
Wants $4 a day. Familiar with Davis & Furber, 
Furbush, Lombard and Bollette and Brown Patent. 
8071, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Combing, washing, carding. Age 36, 
English, married. All classes of wool. Good ex- 
perience and first-class recommendation. 3094, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Would accept sec- 
ondhand position. All wool, cotton and wool, 
shoddies, mixes, worsteds. Does not wish for posi- 
tion on shoddy, but would consider one. Blankets, 
suitings. flannels. Understands spinning. 3093. 
Textile World Record. 


Carder and Spinner. Been overseer 32 years, 
making every variety of cassimere, flannels, over- 





coatings, cloakings, dress goods, etc. Married; 
American. 3132, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Age 30; American married: 
Nearly all classes of goods. Good experience and 
references. Address 3170, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Boss Carder. Aged 28. Worked on plain goods. 
Will go South or anywhere. Steady man, and ex- 
cellent references. Also a frame spinner. 1759, 


Textile World Record. 











| 
| 
| 


a 


Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yar 
ranging from 24’s to 160’s is open to a position. -_. 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, or asst. superintendent. 
Sea Island combed from 6s to 30s, American from 
6s to 50s; in fact, all grades of cotton, also expert 
on cable yarn. Prefers South, but will go any- 
where. Wants $3.50 per day to begin with. 2020, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 43; English; 
married. Asa i.ee mules, Lowell Machine Shop, 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, Lowell 





and Mason frames. Yarns from 6’s to 90's. 3001, 
Textile World Record 
Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 


Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
band and a year and a half as overseer. 28 years 


vid; married: steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work in N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 


Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. 
married. Ginghams, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 


Aged 42; American; 
sheetings, awnings, denims, 
8018, Textile World Record, 


Overseer Ring Spinning, spooling and warping 
wishes a position. A married man, with good expe- 
rience. Worked on sheetings, shirtings, jeans, 
grain bags. 3152, Textile World Record. 


Supt. of Cotton Mill, or overseer of mule or ring 
spinning is open to a position; 16 years’ experience 
in Northern mills, on yarns, denims, awnings, 
apron checks, bicycle suitings, shirtings, etc., etc. 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cotton ma- 
chinery; 29 years old; American; married. Can 
give references from large Massachusetts mills. 
1627, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cone Winding and spooling or ring 
spinning, who understands Universal, Foster, 
Broadbent and Payne winders, and Whitin and Ma- 
son frames, desires a position. Has worked on 
carded und combed yarns from 4's to 160’s; also, 
mercerized, gassed and bleached yarns from 2 to 8 
ply. Young man; American; married, and can give 
satisfactory references from large mills. 1960, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Spooling, warping, beaming, slash- 


ing and web drawing. Age 37; married. 3010, 
Textile World Record. 
Overseer of Spinning. Age 34; married. Good 


experience. 


20s to 90s Egyptian and American 
cotton. 


3125, Textile World Record. 


~ WOOL aPDIERS 


Roll Coverer wants an opening for work. Can 
cover cotton or worsted rolls, make aprons, or bet- 
ter, has had large experience. Can furnish tools. 
Work by piece or day. 1803, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married. Wants New England or Middle States. 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Warping, Spooling and Winding. 
Dress goods and cloth. Will not go to Canada. 
Aged 40; married. Good experience. References. 
3027, Textile World Record. 


Woolen Finisher. First-class. Familiar with all 
classes of goods and machinery. Can take full 
charge from loom to case. Has always been very 
successful. 1244, Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner. Age 34; Scotch. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and wool and shoddy mixes. Will not 
go West, South or to Canada. References. Good 
experience. 3032, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON WEAVERS, 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 


first-class recomendation. 3063, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Englishman; 33 years of 
age; married. Worked on fine lawns, sheetings. 
sateens and fancies, coarse drills, twills, bicycle 
cloth, automobile cloth for tires. Familiar with 
Whitin, Crompton, Knowles, Mason, Kilburn & Lin- 


coln and Lowell machines. 3073, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer Cotton Weaving. 
of fancies, lenos, etc. 
man; English; 
Record. 


Plain and a variety 
Good experience. A young 
married. 3147, Textile World 


Overseer of plain cotton weaving. Age 27; 
American; married. Familiar with Whitin. Mason, 
Colvin and Draper looms. Worked on prints, sheet- 
ings. cambrics, lawns, twills, etc. 3143, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. 
hams, and dimities. 
tile World Record. 


Sheetings, sateens, ging- 
Will not go South. 3116, Tex- 


Overseer of Weaving. 
twills, sateens and fancies 
$18 per week. 


Worked on sheetings, 

Wants not less than 
3157, Textile World Record. 

Practical Boss Weaver and loom fixer wants 
position. Good and long experience. Good record 
for big production; good quality and for being a 
good manager of help, and the getting and kKeep- 
ing plenty of good hands. A sober and steady 
man. Will go anywhere. Either cotton, woolen or 
jute. 1806, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving, also designer. Men's wear, 
woolen and worsted, and fancies of all kinds, cot- 
ton worsteds, dress goods. Knowles and Crompton 
looms. Age 35. 3056, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record 


Boss Weaver or assistant superintendent 
Worked on all kinds of worsteds and woolens 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Wants place at once. 
Middle aged; English; married. Good experience. 
Excellent references. 3062, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver. Aged 38; married. Cassimeres, 
beavers, kerseys, dress goods, flannels, blankets. 
Worked on Crompton & Knowles broad looms 
Good recommendation. 3066, Textile World Record 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving, or would take a 
secondhand job. 35 years old; married. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3089, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. 
American; married Thibets, meltons, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 2051, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 


derstands all kinds of looms. 335, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on all kinds of 
fancy dress goods, cotton, worsted and woolen. also 
men’s wear Age 31; English; unmarried. 3159, 
Textile World Record 

Overseer of Weave Room, designer or assistant 
superintendent Wide experience. Cassimeres, 
dress goods, blankets, flannels, etc. All patterns of 
Knowles & Crompton looms, Davis & Furber. spool- 
ing, dressing and weaving machinery, Worcester 
warp compressor. 1838, Textile World Record. 


Age 29; 
kerseys, 
Crompton & 





DYERS. 


Secondhand Dyer. Cotton piece and cotton inter- 
woven with paper. Experience with all classes 
of goods on a small scale. Aged 23; German 


descent; unmarried. Address 3171, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Boss Dyer. Scotch: married. Good references. 
Bleaching, scouring, dyeing and carbonizing in roll 
or the garment. Raw stock, cotton or wool. Has 
worked on ginghams, eiderdowns, knit goods. Will 


not go South or to Canada. 3149, Textile World 
Record. 


Dyer or superintendent of dyeing and finishing. 
Age 34; English; married. Not less than $3.50 
per day. All classes of woolen, worsted, mixed 
and cotton piece goods, bleaching, mercerizing. 
Can take charge from loom to case. 3121, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Dyer. A young man; married; American. 
Worked on wool, shoddy, cotton, silk noils, rags, 
camel's hair and piece dyes on satinets. Will ac- 


cept $2 per day to start. 3122, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent of cotton bleachery is open toa po- 
sition. Excellent experience. American; married; 
aged 37. Familiar with cambrics, sheetings, shirt- 
ings, lawns, sateens, drilling and fancy weaves. 
3153, Textile World Record. 


Fancy Dyer. Aged 37; American; married. 


Cot- 
ton, wool and silk. 


3158, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Men’s wear and dress goods, 
loose wool, piece dyes and yarns. Good experience. 
3161, Textile World Record. 


Dyer. Worked on piece dyes, wool, 
shoddy yarns, rags and union dyes and 
izing. Wants place at once. 
references. 


cotton, 
carbon- 
Good experience and 
3092, Textile World Record. 


Wanted, position as boss dyer and bleacher of 
cotton yarns, long and short chain and skein yarn. 
Good references. 3145, Textile World Recor.. 


FINISHERS. 


Finisher and assistant superintendent wants po- 


anaceti> 


sition. Age 31; American; married. Good expe- 
rience on all kinds of goods, especially on unions 
and satinets. Good references. Will not go West, 
South or to Canada. 3139, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher. 25 years’ experience on all classes 
of goods, woolen and worsted and cotton mixtures 
of all grades. 3142, Textile World Record. 


Boss Finisher. American. 
beavers, dress goods, etc. Wants $2.50 to $3 per 
day. 3123, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. 
ried. All 
experience. 
Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing Room. Cut and full fash- 
ioned balbriggan ribbed goods. Familiar with 
Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Willcox & Gibbs, 
Merrow, etc Excellent references. Address 3168, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Woolen Finisher. Age 35; American; 
Wants $2.50 or $3.00 per day. 
3138, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cloth Room. Age 37; American; mar- 


ried. Wants $18 per week or over. 3110, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 33; American: mar- 
ried. Meltons, coverts, cheviots, flannels, mohairs, 
etc. Wants position in New England, preferably 
Rhode Island. 3129, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Foreman of cotton finishing room. Eight years’ 
practical experience on napping machines, starch- 
ing and calendering. Worked in mills in Italy and 
America. Married. 3155, Textile World Record. 


Cheviots, cassimeres, 


Age 32; American; mar- 
grades of worsted and woolens. Good 
Address 3167, Textile World Record, 


married; 
Good experience. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ ENITTERS. a 


Knitting Fixer. A young man; American. 
Ribbed and seamless hosiery, cotton, lisle and 
Egyptian yarns. Familiar with McMichael & 
Wildman ribbers, Paxton & O'Neill and Branson 
3/4 automatic and Hepworth loopers. Will not go 
South. 3130, Textile World Record. 


Boss knitter, sewing machine fixer. Age 28; 
American. All classes of ladies’ and children’s 
knit underwear made on circular latch needle ma- 
chines. Wants place at once. 3102, Textile World 
Record. 


General Manager or superintendent of ribbed 
underwear mill. American; married. Been in un- 
derwear business eleven years as superintendent 
and manager. First-class references as to charac- 
ter and ability. 3100, Textile World Record. 


Latch Needle Knitter on N. & T., S. & H., S. & 
W., McM. & W., Pepper, Lewis Jones, etc., circular 
machines. Twelve years’ experience as boss knit- 
ter and superintendent. Wants steady work. Sober, 
good manager of help, best of references. 3106, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Knitter or fixer. Would like to work with 
boss finisher on sewing machines. American; age 
82. Familiar with McMichael & Wildman, Nye & 
Tredick, Snyder & Fisher, Scott & Williams and 
other makes of latch needle machines, Tompkins 
spring needle machines, and understands winding. 
$118, Textile World Record. 


Position wanted in charge of boarding, pressing, 
pairing, folding of hosiery, etc. First-class refer- 
ences. 3105, Textile World Record. 


Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight 
ladies’ ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds 
of common knit goods. Familiar with Champion, 
Nye & Tredick, Star, McMichael & Wildman ma- 
chines. Wants work in Pennsylvania. 3037, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer or superintendent. Age 37; English; 
married. Experienced in this country and England. 
Worked on cloakings, suitings, coverts, broadcloths, 
etc. Wants $30 to $40 per week. Mill closed, and 
wants place at once. Good references. 3140, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Designer. A young man who has had eight 
years of practical experience in cotton designing 
wants position as designer or boss weaver. 
Worked on Marseilles, crochet and satin bed 
spreads, table covers, ginghams of all kinds, in- 
cluding leno, lappet and all classes of the above. 
Jacquard work a specialty. 3107, Textile World 
Record. 


Assistant Designer or assistant superintendent. 
Young man; American. Men's wear, ladies’ dress 
goods, shirtings, silk brocades, etc. Graduate of 
Philadelphia Textile School, and also has had short 
experience in mill. 3160, Textile World Record. 


Designer or assistant. Worked on woolen and 
worsteds, cotton worsteds and mercerized goods. 
Good experience. A young man, single, Swede. 
3127, Textile World Record. 


Designer or superintendent. 


A German, 26 years 


of age. Dress goods and men’s wear. Experienced 
in Germany and this country. 3163, Textile World 
Record. 


Assistant Designer or assistant superintendent 
of woolen or worsted mill. A young man; Ameri- 
can; unmarried. Men’s wear, dress goods, silk bro- 
cades, damask, etc. 3160, Textile World Record. 

Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 


many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, crepe, 


jacquards, cycle tires, filter cloths, vesting cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. Middle aged man; 
English; married. Address 3169, Textile World 


Record, Boston. 


| 
1 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Asst. Superintendent of dyeing, printing and 
lunishing plant. Experienced in cotton and silk and 
capable of turning out finished product. American; 


27 and married. Best of references. 3136, Textile 
World Record. 


Second Boss or in advisory capacity for jacquard 
weaving. Familiar with almost every line of silk 
fabrics, also cotton backs, tapestry and upholstery 
goods, hammocks, table and bed covers, ribbons, 
ete. 3135, Textile World Record. 


Loom Boss or asst. superintendent. All kinds of 
worsted goods for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wear 
and various classes of cetton goods. Worked in 
English mills and also in this country. 3151, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Loom Boss. 
designer. 
looms. 
Record. 


Age 32; American; married. Also a 
Knowles, Crompton, Jacquard and dobby 
Wants $3 per day. 3150, Textile World 


Machinist. French; married. Has had _ full 
charge of all kinds of repairing. Understands all 
about boilers, engines, motors and can give best 
of references. 3090, Textile World Record. 


Overseer or second hand’s position. Understands 
twisting, warping, spooling and cone winding. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton yarns. Will not go 
West or South. 3112, Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanic in cotton mill. Wants $1,500 to 
$2,500 per year, according to duties and position. 
Can take place at once. Wil! not go to Western 
States or Canada. Familiar with steam engines, 
pumps, boilers, water wheels and complete cotton 
mill equipment. 38039, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of dressing. American. Married. Wool, 
—— and cotton worsteds. 3165, Textile World 
ecord. 


Master Mechanic wishes position in the North. 
35 years old; married. Worked 15 years on re- 
pairs. Wants $3.50 per day. Has license for run- 
ning engines and boilers Understands all kinds 
of water wheels and care of same, dynamos and 
electric lights and also gas houses, and a good 
knowledge of building, all kinds of wood work 
and piping and blacksmithing. Understands cotton 
mill repairs as good as the best man at such work. 
£025, Textile World Record. 


An Expert on soap making and wool scouring 
will be open to a position shortly. Is familiar 
with the treatment of all grades. About 40 years 
old; English; married. Has worked for one con- 
cern in the United States for 12 years. 1980, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Paymaster or Bookkeeper. Agent or Manager 
wood or iron working plant or small cotton mill. 
28 years’ experience. Expert accountant. Can 
take charge of all the office work in large factory 
or do all myseif in small factory. Good references. 
Will go anywhere in New England or Middle 
States. 1881, Textile World Record. 


A Second-class Engineer, 48 years of age, Amer- 
ican, would like a position as such in a N. E. mill. 
Is steady and reliable. Good references from for- 
mer employers. 1965, Textile World Record. 


Foreman of Repair Shop. Age 30; American; 
married. Several years’ experience in cotton mill 
repair work. Js familiar with almost any kind of 
machinery as far as repairs go,—Lowell Machine 
Shop, Hetherington, Kitson, Providence, Biddeford, 
etc. 2023, Textile World Record. 


Salesman for hosiery an 
single. Can furnish 
World Record. 


Master Mechanic, or mechanical superintendent. 
Many years’ experience in general machine work 
and mill engineering. References. 3067, Textile 
World Record. 


Age 37, 
Textile 


underwear. 
references. 3060, 
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The Correct Cone 


¥rom Photograph of Cone of Hosiery Yarn Wound by No. 50 Machine. 


A soft package wound with practically no tension or pressure. The yarn laid with absolute precision: each layer 
from core to surface, having exactly the same spacing between strands, even delivery throughout is assured. 

It is on record that yarns spun from the same stock, on the same frames, when wound into cones by the Universal machines have 
averaged by actual test extending over many months, over 20 per cent. stronger than when coned by the best system of drum winding 
machinery now in use, 


Universal Winding Company 
95 South Street, Boston. 





THE COTTON MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


The Cotton Market. 


The cotton market during the month has suffered a 
marked decline, the greater part of which took place 
just previous to the appearance of the government re- 
port, which indicates a crop of 12,162,000 bales.  Fol- 
lowing the conviction of the trade that the supply of 
cotton this year would reach these high figures, the 
price of middling uplands for spot cotton dropped to 8'%4 
cents. This decline is not indicated on the chart. This 
drop was followed by a reaction, and at the present 
writing middling upiands is selling for 8 cents. 

The estimate has unquestionably affected current 

prices, but it is only the actual weight of cotton that 
will control affairs in the long run. Nevertheless, many 
manufacturers are confronted with a serious problem by 
reason of the shrinkage in the price of raw material, and 
those who have their mills stocked with ro cent cotton 
will be compelled to take a loss providing the raw ma 
terial remains at its present level. 
— the movement into sight from September 1 to No 
vember 25, as estimated by the Chronicle, corresponds 
with the high government estimate, being larger than 
for any of the five preceding years, as shown by the. fol- 
lowing table: ; 


1899, 4,507,097 bales. 
1900, 4,515,708 “ 
IQOI, 4,090,396 * 


1902, 4,959,443 
1903, 4,840,715 


1904, 5,635,045 “ 


While the present developments in the cotton market 
are distinctly bearish there is danger of too great a con- 
cession to sentiment. For two or three years a large 
proportion of the cotton spindles throughout the world 
have been idle for a great part of the time, owing to 
lack of cotton. Warehouses are empty and there is 
every reason to believe that the invisible stock of cotton 
throughout the world is far below the normal quantity. 
The visible supply is estimated by the Chronicle on 
November 26, at 3.911,765 bales, as compared with 
3,389,589 bales in 1903; 3,263,077 bales in 1902, and 
3,470,534 bales in rgol. 

—---——- -— 4 OS 


*Texas, Chico. The new mill project being agi- 
tated at this place will be known as the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Union Cotton Mills, with E. C. 
Stockton, president of the concern. The plant is 
to be located in Wise or some nearby county. Sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock are being solicited 
and it is thought nothing will be done definitely 
before next summer. 


©. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. and See’y. 
Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 2es5cn 
+ PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. 


Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND HARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


‘Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Highest Award 
EE ce SE ae A a 


and only Gold Medal given by the superior jury at 
the St. Louis Exposition to any material because of 
its special fitness for scouring wool and finished 


cloth was awarded to “ 


Wyandotte Textile Soda. 


The award being confirmed by the United States 
government and made by a committee of unbiased, 
expert and honest judges of International character 
comes to Wyandotte Textile Soda as a just tribute 
to its excellent qualities. 

This decision removes all doubt as to the superi- 
ority of Wyandotte Textile Soda and furnishes the 


best of reasons why every scourer of 
None genuine except with a Z 
card bearing this Trade Mark 


Sees wool and finished cloth should avail 


| “Wyandotte” themselves of 
ee 


this product will give them. 


the great assistance 


Ask your supply man for Wyan- 
dotte Textile Soda. 


Ghe J. B. FORD CO., 


Che 3. B. Fora onsen Sole Manufacturers, 
Wyandotte, Mkd. 


In Every Package. WYANDOTTE - - MICH. 
© 





















Fine Med 


Cléan Basis 


CHART SHOWING 





Wool Market. 





The wool market has advanced steadily and at 
this writing prices are higher than at any time 
during the last fifteen years, with the exception of 
a brief period in 1899, when the boom of that year 
culminated with fine medium territory selling at 
60 to 65 cents. The volume of business is some- 
what restricted owing largely to the low stocks 
on hand. The large manufacturers covered their 
requirements for the season some time ago, and 
now the business consists in the purchases by the 
smaller mills at top prices. This will place the 
small sized mills at a disadvantage in competition 
with their large competitors, and will doubtless 
stimulate efforts to reduce the cost of goods by 
the use of shoddy and cotton. 


CHARLES H. 
! 1501 Real Estate Trust Building, 


THE WOOL MARKET 


419220) | 2802 | 1802 1898 1814 | 1898 |1896! 1897 |1898 | 1899| 1900 | 1901 |1902 | 1908 | 
eet 


RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 










Wool and Woolen Goods Made NONSHRINKABLE by 


the use of “ Nevershrink Process.” 


May be applied at any stage of manufacturing. 


HEYER, 








1904 1 
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Quarter bloods have reached the nominal im- 
porting point and if the present upward move- 
ment continues there is likely to be an increased 
quantity and variety of foreign wool brought into 
the country. The trade in territory wool is active 
and contracts have recently been made for the im 
portation of several very large lots. A feature >of 
the situation is the increased use of carpet wools 
for clothing purposes. Manufacturers are mixing 
these low grade wools, particularly East Indias, 
with the domestic wool in order to offset the ad 
vance in price. 
ee 

New York, Little Falls. The Gilbert Knitting 
Company is to instal generators in the Astoronga 
Mill, utilizing their valuable water power to gen- 


erate electricity, which is to be used as operating 
power. 


Write for Booklet. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STANDARD QUALITY COMBED RAMIE TOPS and NOILS a Specialty. RAMIE YARNS in All Numbers for All Purposes 


FRANK A. 
WOOL, TOPS, NOILS, YARNS, 


TIERNEY, 


Wool, Mohair, Camel Hair, Silk, and Ramie Tops and Noils. Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, 
Ramie, and Silk Knitting Yarns. All kinds of Yarn for Weaving Purposes. 


Special Fibres and Novelties for Woolen, Cotton and Silk Manufacturers. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Building, 260 West Broadway, New York. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREDOED tT 


| 
} 
| 
i 
f 


oF 
ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


#2 Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


38 West ; : 
ENUCELE JOINT. : s st Water S., SYRACUSE, N.Y. HYDRAULIC, 
Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


Two Cutters Saved 


For every three employed. In other words, the 


Eastman ELECTRIC Cloth Cutter 


with ONE operator does the work of THREE 
expert hand cutters. It is being used on a 
great variety of knit fabrics. If you employ 
more than one cutter, we have a money making 
proposition to offer you. Write for particulars. 


Eastman Machine Co,, 45 No. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOhe COHOES SLASHER. 


BELT-DRIVEN, ELECTRIC and SIZE KETTLES. REPAIRS for 
HAND-POWER ELEVATORS ti P.C. and M. MULES and 


For Cotton Mills, Warehouses and 


Factories, 55 EMPIRE 

PULLEY Sane bt sntcsneenl 
ne = fee? WATERWHEEL 

eee TRACKS. ~ ae — _ GOVERNORS. 


The COHOES IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Cohoes, N. Y. 


Your Safety Depends on the Efficiency and Strength of Your Valve. 
BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


STEAM APPLIANCES 
aan CROS BY WHICH ARE RELIABLE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Bell Chime Whistles 

Steam Engine Indicators Feed Water Regulators 

Recording Gages Lubricators 

Blow Off Valves aeeenere and Vacuum Gages 

Brandon Rubber Pump Valves ater Gages, Gage Glass, Etc. 
ENGINE—BOILER AND MILL SUPPLIES 


CROSBY STEAI GAGE AND VALVE CO. 


eee Stores, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 
aive,. 


Pop Safety Valve 


Office and Works, BOSTON, MASS. 





Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


This has been largely a sellers market since our 
last report. The continued strength of the raw 
material and a revival of the goods market has 
strengthened the yarn market all round. Business 
has been of small dimensions owing to the un- 
willingness of buyers to stock up in advance. The 
current business, however, has developed in con- 
siderable volume, particularly for weaving yarns. 
Knitting yarns have been draggy, but there has 
been a strong undertone which has reflected gen- 
eral improvement in the trade. Spinners, dealers, 
weavers, and knitters have all become more opti- 
mistic and are looking forward to a prosperous 
business for some time to come. There is no 
longer an expectation that the price of cotton will 
return to its 8 cent level, in fact very few express 
a desire for such a level. High priced cotton has 
added vast amounts to the wealth of the Southern 
people and this has had immediate effect on im- 
proving business in all parts of the country. We 
quote as follows: 

We quote as follows: 


Eastern Cops. 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14’s; Ic. more from 
15’s to 22’s; 1%c. from 23’s to 35’s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 


40's 
45's 
50’s 
55's 
60's 


70'S 


30's 

36's 

40's 

45's 

50’s 

55's 

60’s 

70's ores Ritecatartetiees wees 

Carpet Yarns. 

60-yd. double reel filling ......... 

No. 2 60-yd. double reel filling .... 

Ist quality 5 RM ee des orehek 5 caer 
Sey MIME OU Secs cic ore w:dees vo veces pune oeneesu 





. err 


= 


: 
| 
i 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO.., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Mercerized Cotton Yarns is kn Coots ssa Woven 


Fabrics. 


Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Novelty Yarns Mohair and Silk. 
Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
Cotton Warps ‘iit 


GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. % 


THESE MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 


BANDING 
—MADE By-— 


M. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and “Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


| White and Colored 


Dana Warp Mills. le 


ule Cops 
WESTBROOK, .. ‘ MAINE | 


From 30s to 50s from 








‘| American & Egyptian Cotton 





725) YARN 


60-yd. double reel filling skeins .............. 
(on cops) Siete ae 
20-yd. single reel cotton (on « -ops) Fwy aa » 
Wool ingrains, 42-yd. common 
medium 
best 
extra best 
light supers 
Super jute, 42 yard 
Super jute (light), 42 yard . 


Velvet wool, spun, 135 yds., white 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The yarn market recently has been rather hard 
to analyze. 
ent 
weaving 
market. 
to 
in the face 
ton market, 


It has been up and down and at pres- 
the 
market 
The 


maintain 


we have unusual situation of a strong 


weak knitting 
spinners 


yarn and a rather 
yarn 
been 


slightly 


have 
prices 
recent decline in the cot- 


weaving yarn 


able and to 


advance 
of the 


and while fair 
weaving yarn, we believe considerable of this 
advance has been obtained by spinners on account 
of the firm stand they have all taken for the 
schedule prices adopted by the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association. 

While there has been no boom in business since 
the election, things have been more satisfactory 
and it looks as if lines were being laid for a good 
business in all textile branches. The sharp ad- 
vance in the price of woolen and worsted yarns 
will undoubtedly compel some mills to use cotton 
more largely. We expect to see prices on yarn 
hold firm. There is no accumulation of stocks 
in any of the yarn centres, and this will tend to 
keep the market firm and in sellers favor. 

The prices on combed Egyptian yarns have ad- 
vanced sharply during the month. 

We quote prices about as follows 


Southern frame spun cones:— 
7’s and Coarser 
8’s os aD re deat en temas 
10’s 
ter aaisa 
14's .. 
16's 
18's 
BR i. 24 Rete a stat 
oa 
24’s 
26's 
30's 
40's 
50’s 


business has been very 
on 


Southern high iueile sale yarn :— 


DG 6 &csin0 RRS er ed a ee on eee ee 
OE nelsss welebres 

epee 

16’s 

20's ; 2 
OE a sa~ cs Sores 


DEPARTMENT 


| SILK, WORSTED, 


i 


2138 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 


Successors to BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON &Cco. 
Commission [lerchants 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions 


83 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


7° Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, I™. 
Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Re turns, Consignments 
and correspondence solicited, 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 
Zotton Yarns 


FOR ALL, PURPOSES. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, @A. 
Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CA’TLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Street, 
206 Chestnut Street, 
605 Medinah Temple, 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


A. D. 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


SALKELD & BRO,, 


With FrRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, 


YARNS. 


66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK- 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


Mronkev rer? COTTON YARNS, 
E.D. LORIMER & Cc. 


GASSED 
COTTON YARNS Jace NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FOR ALL PURPOSES 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


COTTON AND 
WOOLEN 


MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey-Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


'109 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 
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ses tnt ORSWELL MILLS “™ aa 


COMBED ——— A . ¥R NS : salinit 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Single or Twisted. 


THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPpocol Tapes a Specialty. 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA, 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, | °° stncrnaw on 


; | Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 
Fancy Hosiery Yarns AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


IN ALL COLORS | Honing ofall kinds of Rate, Fivere Pensied ana Biss 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York Ls 


with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened 
a and Retopped. 


528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


PPEPRPerE ee 
TER PRRR Er rieS 
asaasees lies 


=< f) - = Ts 
tenet tart: 


Tindiatt Orc ard: Company Carded cad (olore d Cotton 4 
bere ond Yarns. -\- Novelty Yarns. ' r Mixing with wool, 


~- “Machined or in Ro ving 
a lors, Single or F in Various Patterns, “> 
Iwo or more Ply,and Cable Cord Colors and Twists 


: 5 Bi 
F-Moroax: Pers) H-K-Wiant-Teras) W: CGoprnry-Act ade Indian Ore feral Massie 
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Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 

ee 8 6h is Soak ss ce Cea ema ee a tenes 17 
OG site sisi kek Wis. aaah wad acre awe 17-17 
Eastern cones or — sg — | 
Wg. diene seer ° ° eee ‘ cesececs ID 
BI. ch Role staids 2eS ba yehinain euebe 4 ee ata 19/2 
14's . ee ee eer eee ee ee | 
I ia oak era ale Wilcke a cole’ Ge ai mensa oe ai 
gs re aE SLs cats ear hin ng we Sa tne Lares we eee 
SS BREE GS 5 de Wem Sao i 156 0eR Re ORO 2114-22 | 


Skein yarn (mostl 





Oe We OO MOUE Gis isavnser sean; one taens 1614-17 
Io's to 12’s ebuib aerasiwmist;*. Ro eeeieat 
14’s to 20’s Sea b rghchotva aici ssi Nese icshigeay 
22 esha a> ena ete ram Seales siaickiaita ie Griens Rane 
14/2 Pe en Pe en eee we ‘ 18 
16/2 ees a ce Wee w Swe IQ 
20/ 2 cawewte de om wah ew eeeeeeeeser ° 20 
MED 6:20 = ene Se a abtinea setae aol 22 
40/2 i <.aale ee 
WE A MOM coins «annie ood bale wee VER RR Re Ce Cw a 18! 
12 slack 18 
OS COEDCE so de cesses 





Warps (mostly Southern) 





16/2 19 
20/2 20 
24/2 

30/2 
GOI ED cocreccsvceci vcs cegevetecesececeesees . 27! 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors): 


Ge Oe TOS  scicickaasas Bhat are sarees .18-18! 
Bir Oe ee. ob iAeeo swe ae Pilots an eek ea 
ea a eT eS ae 


Silver and jaeger, 1%c. over white. 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
Egyptian, 4c. to 5c. above best quality white 





Worsted Yarn. 


Although spinners continue busy the orders for 
immediate delivery will soon be at an end. Many 
orders were secured before the election, but this 
yarn will not be delivered until the heavy weight 
season begins, and what that season will develop 
no one is in a position to predict. Certain it is 
the weavers did not know what yarn to order and 
some of ane speculated and some did not cover 
wholly because they did not know what their re- 
quirements were to be. Those who bought on 
speculation state that some of the yarn purchased 
for delivery during the heavy weight season will 
not be used and that they will cancel if the spinner 
will allow them. If not they will take the yarn 
and endeavor to sell on the market. 

Some of the weavers say that the 1/4 and 3/8 


TRY ourk 


‘| Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


FINISH 


—FOh— 


Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors, 
and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 





| HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers 


niodenece lieited Samples nromntiv furnished 






Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 
Cones, Cops, 
Tubes 





426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


ASSED.".YARN.”. SPECIALTIE 








‘American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills 


American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, 
PERCY H. de MAURIAC, 





Pres, and Gen. Mgr. 
Vice President, 


| OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 


240 Chestnut 8t., Philadephia. 
108 Franklin St., N. Y. with James Talcott. 


re. C. BAR LOR 


MANUFACTURER OF LILY BRAND warrow FABRics 
RIBBONS, TAPES, BINDINGS 4&4 NON ELASTIC WEBBINGS 


54 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 
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ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Wolstenho'me a os 
MANFRS. OF Sons & Co., usin? ial hii AA a hip Worsted 


vac PM FINE FRENCH SPUN wpa YARNS 


On Cop or in Skein, for 


Weaving and Knitting Pur- , . P Sell Direct, 
08es, in White, Nu javat and 


‘ancy Mixes. Office and Mills, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland 8St., Phila, Pa. 


Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Mills at Office 
Thornton, R. I. 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 


United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 


Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, etc. 
DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, FR. f. 


French System. B. F, BOYER co., Bradford. System 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, Ne Je 


W oolena4 Merino 
ee ee RICHARD CAMPION, 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, SELLING AGENT FOR 
__EATON Rarios, mon. || Bristol Worsted Mills, 


EDDY & STREET, | Highland Worsted Mills, 


Cotton, Woolen, 


Yarns and Braids Loridan Worsted Co., 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 17 Bank St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











YARN 
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blood yarn will cause them the most trouble as 
buyers are taking a better class of cloth for the 
same money as the cost of the 1/4 blood yarn. 
Some of the weavers who have heretofore used 
much worsted yarn have not purchased any’ this 
season, but loaded their mills with orders which 
will run them entirely on cotton worsteds, and cot- 
ton yarn will be substituted for worsted yarn; and 
this where production heretofore has been largely 
worsted yarn. The coming season calls only for 
southern cotton yarn. Many of the weavers are 
buying double and twist cotton yarn to make an 
imitation mercerized worsted cloth. 
Notwithstanding the shortage of orders, spinners 
absolutely refuse to take orders for further ship 
ments. They are willing to take a moderate order 
for immediate shipment, but will not take orders 


SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


In White and Colors. 


A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


QUEENSBURY 





MOHAIR TOPS eile 
YARNS FOR WEAVING 


LUSTRE YARNS 
FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 


DEPARTMENT 


RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 
















far ahead. This is the talk of the worsted yarn 
salesmen, but we have yet to see any orders turned 
down when offered at prevailing prices. Some of 
the spinners find in some instances that other spin- 
ners who bought wool early are able to sell yarn 
to the spinners cheaper than wool can be bought 
and put into yarn on the machinery of the spinner 
who must buy wool on the present market. 

The price of quarter blood worsted wool 
ranges at 54 cents, as compared with 39 and 40 
cents One year ago. Worsted wools and yarns are 
owned very unevenly the present season. Some of 
the larger manufacturers bought early and there- 
fore own wool much cheaper than the manufacturers 
who held out of the market. The result of all this 
is that the large manufacturers will dominate the 
market at prices which will mean a profit to them, 


MOHAIR LOOPS, 
KNOTS AND FANCY 
YARNS FOR DRESS 
GOODS & CLOAKINGS, 


WORCESTER 


MILL MASS. 
ves SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
YARNS 


FOR ZIBELINES 


_ DRESS GOODS YARNS 
} KNITTING YARNS 
*  WORSTED YARNS 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


Silk Manufacturers, 
SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINE AND SPUN _ SILKS IN 
THE HANK, OR ON SPOOLS AND _ CONES. 


SILKS FOR ELECTRICAL USES, INSULATION 
AND SPECIAL PURPOSES MADE TO ORDER. 


KNITTING SILKS, RIBBONS AND PIECE 
GOODS FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


Pure Dye and Fast Colors Warranted. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. Coa., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St.— 


Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Eace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, ne 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


229-231 Church St. 
Write for Prices and Samples. George WwW. Chapin chr 
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and which the smaller manufacturer could not 
name and come out whole in the transaction. The 
consequence of this will be that the smaller mills 
will be obliged to make imitations or lose one 
season’s work. Just where the benefit to spinners 
who depend upon these smaller mills for orders is 
coming from with these high prices is not plain 
at this writing, because weavers say they will not 
run their plant at a loss and if the larger mills 
run and the smaller mills are not able to compete 
the spinners will either have to meet the prices the 
smaller mills can pay or be forced to shut down 
likewise. 

Spinners state that tops are being offered at 
prices higher than are being paid for yarn. The 
present outlook is viewed in two ways. One main- 
tains that the present condition of affairs will result 
in making buyers of cloth cautious, and a hand-to- 
mouth business will result. The other side main- 
tains that the next 60 days will witness a great 
revival of business, that buyers of cloth and all 
kinds of wool and worsted fabrics must purchase 
largely; that none of them have stocks, that last 
heavy weight season was a good one which cleaned 
out all old stocks and the coming season will call 
for much cloth at any prices. They substantiate 
this by the fact that some weavers have had orders 
during the light weight season for heavy weight 
cloth. This is something which never happens ex- 
cept where a great shortage exists. 

The underwear manufacturers using worsted 
yarn have secured some large orders at advanced 
prices. Personally, we do not see that so far as 
the weavers are concerned, at least at present 
they have the business talked of, but everything 
depends upon the coming heavy weight season. If 
there is a great shortage of cloth in the hands of 
clothiers those mills that can name low prices will 
have the most business. Prices on 1/4 blood yarn 
have advanced 12 cents per pound and on 1/2 
blood yarn 7 cents per pound over last March. 

We quote as follows: 


I III noo bo Se Hah wea clase ve oeetes 1.20 
ey Si IND ood vn kidind’ne s¥ad cd sWunbesed 1.10 
I En UI, ck bine bewa cic'c oe cnreeiessieaebs 1.05 
eo ee 85 
Se Oe Sy Dh 060s aoe vactaecweveteneoos 75 
WS eG 2s atarre vel iv Suen cc scoccaens 68 





TELEPHONE a 
SYSTEMS MILL Use. 


Write for Catalogues 


The North Electric Company, 
178 St. Clair St., CLEVELAND, 0. 





_ JENCKES SPINNING CoO., 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. CO, 

Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns *° carers... 

Double and Twist Yarns tor woolen Trade. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, 
Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


For the 
Underwear 
Trade. 





GRAN’T YARN Co., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS “> 
Tee WARPS 
FLOSSETTE MILLS 


of the 
New England Thread Co. 
CENTRAL FALLS, - - R. I. 
(DYERS and BLEACHERS) and MANUFACTURERS of 
High Class Threads on Tubes, Spools and Cones and 
MERCERIZED YARNS for Knitting. 


GLAZING OF YARNS 
For the Shoe Lace, TAPE and WEBBING TRADE. 








Cc. MOORE & COoO., 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 





Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESINOUT STREET: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Of Two Evils, 


ChooseNeither! | 


| Don’t use fluid oils, and oil your belts, your floors and 
your goods, as well as your bearings. 

| ~ Don’t use greases, which don’t feed till the bearings 

| grow warm, and leave a gummy residue behind, causing an 
increase of 25 or 30 per cent in the friction load. 

Use NON-FLUID OILS, which don’t drip like the 
corresponding fiuid oils, nor inflate your coal bill like 
greases. 

Our booklet tells why. May we not send it to you, with 
free samples to prove our claims? Better write to-day. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.. 


17 Church St., New York City. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS Co. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS; 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 


All Wool, Mohair and Woo 


pun or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy 
Yarns, in white 


» Bray, and coiors, 
Dress Coods Yarns a Speciality. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, - - LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


E. C. HARPER, 
WORSTED ana WOOLEN YARNS, 


MERCERIZED COTTON, 
395 BROADWAY, **\- 19° NEW YORK. 


RANKLIN 


Speed & Stephenson, 
WORSTED and WOOLEN 
YARNS 
A SPECIALTY. 

ALSO TOPS. 


170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 
Fz 


rr 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Solis, Boston. 


HOFFMAN, DeWITT & McDONOUGH, 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 
and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. R. R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Cheltenham, 


Diamond 
Stay Bindings 








Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners of woolen yarn continue busy with or- 
ders from the knitters and hosiery manufacturers, 
and after the latter part of next month the weavers 
will require much woolen yarn, but as the machin- 
ery is so well employed it looks as if many will be 
unable to secure desired machinery space. It is 
an undoubted fact that as the heavy weight season 
for cloth is developed many of the small weavers, 
in order to meet competition, will substitute 
woolen yarn for worsted yarn, both in the filling 
and in the warp. Some of the popular weavers 
are heading that way now and many of the all 
worsted lines will be unsalable because of high 
prices and woolen yarn will be worked in as never 
before. Some of the weavers who own worsted 
yarn state that their agents give them most en- 
couragement on the lines with the woolen yarns 
mixed with the worsted yarn, and many of the 
weavers expect to save themselves from the high 
prices of worsted yarn by using a goodly percent- 
age of woolen yarns. 

Many of the knitters using colored worsted yarn 
are buying wool spun yarn to take the place of 
worsted yarn. The commission spinners are the 
best employed. Sale yarn is more or less draggy, 
but this will be changed after the turn of the year, 
as much yarn is yet to be bought by the users of 
woolen yarn. The dress goods manufacturers will 
buy woolen yarn after the first of the year. Hosiery 
manufacturers have orders already in and the de- 
mand will be more pronounced as the season 
progresses. 

The knitters throughout New York State are 
looking for a good run after the first of the year, 
but many of the stocks used the coming season 
will be greatly changed. There will be more Aus- 
tralian lambs’ wool used and much thread waste 
will be imported. Many orders have already been 
booked at prices from 65 to 671/2 cents. This is 
the only way manufacturers will be able to secure 
fine material out of which to meet the popular 
prices. Buyers are trying to get underwear at old 
prices, and manufacturers are getting letters from 
their customers. Some of them state that they 
want to place orders but that they see no excuse 
or reason for knitters to advance prices, and it 
looks as if knitters would be able to sell all wool 
goods at last year’s prices, if the cotton crop holds 
out. 

Australian lambs’ wool will sell at about 76 cents 
the coming year. The demand for black wool and 
black tops continues, but the supply is very lim- 
ited and this will be felt more after the first of Jan- 
uary. The outlook for woolen yarn is very good. 
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Rag and Shoddy Market. 





strong, dealers in 
practically 


This market is very 
maintaining prices at figures that are 
Owing to this attitude business has 
limits, manufacturers 
immediate require- 
The reason for this situation is found in 


rags 


prohibitive. 


been restricted to narrow 
coufining their purchases to 
ments. 
the strength of the wool market which is higher 
now than at any time within the last fifteen years. 
Whether the demand for goods will be sufficient 
to maintain the price of wool and wool substi 


tutes at the present level is a problem in the cor- 


rect solution of which every manufacturer and 
daeler is deeply interested. 
The manufacturers of shoddy are not over- 


the conservative 
policy pursued by spinners in the face of the 
prices that are now asked. 


crowded with orders owing to 
high 
The election has been 
followed by a strengthening of confidence and the 
reluctance of manufacturers and shoddy men to 
place contracts at the present prices for rags is 
not by any means an indication of lack of con- 
fidence in the future, but is rather the natural 
attitude assumed by business men who do not want 
to buy raw material at a top price. 

A curious feature of the situation is the small 
supply of rags.. In spite of the strength of the 
market the supply of rags has not increased 
materially, but this will doubtless be remedied as 
the latent supply of rags is far in excess of the 


actual supply. 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool ................ 38-40 
White knit, all wool, best, fine ............ 28-32 
Winrte Batt, Nes ooo. ce cccdviose ivhaseswee 23-25 
DME SEEM, WRITS TNE 6c. oc cwedeveeneesices 25-28 
PHO GUTS UNGIGO. GINS... oie ccievivicccscsesc 23-25 





RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, 





RAGS AND NOIL. 





Merino. 
Fine light, all wool, No. 1 .........+ee000+ 24°28 
Mediura light, all wool, No. 1 .......... 16%-17% 
Medium light, all wool, No. 2 ........ ecco 86-80 
Wine Bee, MEE GUE 6 occ cs cence ds ccee cies - 20-22 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ........ «++ 20-21 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 ........... - 13-15 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ......... coe S933 


Red knit stock, strictly all wool .... i 
Pee NG ANE WOE cin o oninech0ces sees 19-20 


Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
No. 1 


pbke Rh eonametbendeaaeee bata 17-20 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2..12-14 
DELAINE EXTRACTS. 

ER Agi scamicetne save vaics ete atiea eames sees 19-22 
I I ae ox aa nan wenuaa ces e% 
WOOLEN RAGS 
at. Rete aap 12-13 
ES sep oan deeds 6 0s Winn oni sees x de able Le 14-15 
DO CUI in 08 viding saw nc-wstbwce Woae-abe 16-20 
Fine merchant tailors, all colors ........... 9-1! 
CES FUE I CUNUER, 5-0 ic cc ccawece cece ceeds 13-15 
IIT oR Mi toa ok divine 5:6:00 cdawinstheeean vices, SOS 
SONI? Sle Gictacadivcdly oa seavold Cvids ould wale -- 9%4-10% 
Sy INS 8c. << 0s vee oeK LR eCase ce Q-11 
PU FE FES oi ones nk ceensewnsecve'en 10-11 
IE II oi ic gk & vidio eebho way cexeuba 7-8 
W orsteds 
NE vindictive wade od deus 16-18 
RCN Sa. sre: wens eben ak a elas) eRe 18-20 
Serges 
OW Ue ec oc eeae cee sesek Joie: 15-16 
FROME 5 Sik ocie hing Re ao oo nes de 
Flannels 
PO NN i Bos esate i ion Rete 1814-22 
WRT oe ied aioath nicdclessssasrcdndlch clin 17-18 
IR a an. Selec cc ac eaten 3-4 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


ea eae - 

Old white flannels = 
White flannels, No. 2 
Old red flannels 


See ee ee eee esesesses 
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Garnetted Hosiery Waste 


In Cotton, 


Cotton and Wool Mixes, and All 


Wool. White and Light Colors a Specialty. 


SEND FOR MONTHLY PRICE LIST. 
FRANK B. GRAVES, Cor. Church and Arch Sts., ALBANY, N. ¥ 





WOOL WASTE FOR SALE. 


No. 41,390. About 20,000 pounds. 
Fine medium quality, good staple 
No. 41,391. About 10,000 pounds. 

coarse, fasr staple. 

No. 4l, A bout 8,000 pounds 
Short sts wate is 

No. 30,163. About 60,000 pounds. 
staple, dark brown mix 

No. 30,234. About i75 bags 
ty, good staple. 

All the above lots are quite clean and dry, except the last 
number, which consists of about 704 of scoured wool card 
waste, and about 30¢ of unscoured. It also contains a 
small percentage of fast black cotton 

No. 30,163 shows about 254 of cotton. All other lots are 
supposed to be all wool. Samples sent on application 


Address Dept. 7. 
CHAS. W. BECKER, Agent, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton au Cotton Wastes 


een N. " U.S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 
Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. 


Greyish brown mix. 
Straight black. Medium 
Coarse dark brown mix. 
Medium quality, good 


Black. Thisis medium quali- 





Correspondence solicited. 
Cable Address *‘Charles.”’ 


WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock 


rein FLOCKS 





a Specialty 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., “{X°FAcTURERs 


. Shoddies .. 


Of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum, 
Custom Carbonizing and Garne stting a Speciality. 
New York Office. 


40 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


* You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


80 it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI- 
CAN WA\CHMAN’S CLOCK Fully approved 
by allinsuranee companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete , also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems Electrie 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time. Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co.,150 Nassau St.,New York 





Ree WOO NE oii eic txsctqeasesc caus 7"A-9 
Ce Ne SNE. icine cuveentansnceavessnes 6-7 
ee WUE. TUN BEM 6 000 c- cone ccuseseceas 26 
New blue clip, best, fine .....cccccccccces 20-22 
Dark mixed yarn, extra fine ............ 22-24 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse grades.. 15-20 
Ce MED. sanantsids-cewts eeedséneondueneveds 5-7 
WE SI, «ance viv scisthowapbacccon 17-18 
EE EE COPE ce natecvecuwereccocsece 20-21 
SM inencennu a0 Csaa ae 20 eaews ens cena 9-10 
Se NED 54 woes ue ccucssnceeiussens 9-10 
Se I a. cic ccatiwisicolewane ie mie 7-8 
Peer CERES ING ER oe oc Sie e we cs cnvcces 7-9 
NN A ais: <Siivte rn ssa alsin a yeaa 9-10 
NE SIN ao c.n0-0%.4300000400be bane eee 9-10 
TEMIe GEOG COUMIOTIEES «6 ods icicecccececess 6-7% 
SE wax Gadwtedes ov honceteensaactunewes 9-10 
OE ey Sere ere 9-10 
Peer PE IN siniskns oi ces bese acces 16-18 
Pe I sain cGeccnmichsekongvemeasked 12-14 
Merinos 
BEG NEM ncwedivwas ovancgeeenuavievanete 13%4-15 
WIE 6G Pen nk 4ctkts otewksesebaee 74-8 
DEI: sucikesivenede da eabeaeeeabeehees 12-13 
SE WENO -ass ohcnes vows bcnsbavetcosbadia 8-9 
SE MED vas concn eraesbokabeusduseur eas 5-6 
| ee pvscbbates cauknisereksaeeewe 12-13 
IND io d5 ka ncke sc ncesewr eeeee eee 13-14 
NEL, -. i ciwk cee atembiwans bean 12-13 
DE EE bre trphcnddks ds SaURevancan ewe 18-20 
ERE SEAS Ae eer 3%4-4 
WANE i OX ar Woes bai clue de Pveb ee mnvasteeres 6-8 
FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool ................ O11 
Fine indigo blue, all wool .................- 9-9% 
Fine black, and blue, all wool .............. 7-8 
PE SE IEE sncniccsebddusaecdcaosuae 5-6 
eee rrr 3-4 
Py I Oe MD OUD nos ewicnercsedecccas 6-7 
All wool, fancy, shear and gig ........... 21%4-3% 
NOILS 
PIII: oni a Baiasn n> 4 v6.0 cine se oeouaie cock 48-50 
PEON . dee Kesciveccadisveetecsyesive 38-40 
ie PE e644 LG Gas dS 'ca Sabha OS ame OC cE 24-28 
ME ME .c.00 ude 40a eue «asia taaeeadamewten 22-23 
SE cr vaaden Fae ows Vesa beeeaeeee 17-19 
RE. Slike nh suv ndncdedseniesaseseenet 21-22 
SE IED «6 cncytso0 6:s:ho okne antes besiced 14-18 
ee MND 5.65 boc oss awsmdtabes-ceces 10-12% 





SOUTHERN and WESTERN MILLS! 


Why not have your yarn dyed in the 
West saving time and freight? Prompt 
attention guaranteed. 


PHOENIX STEAM DYE HOUSE, 


12-18 Southport Ave., - ° CHICAGO 
Cotton Yarns a Specialty. 





735] RAG AND 


ee a a ree gia tavwle oe wl aie 35-37 
¥% Blood 


Y% Blood 


COTTON WASTE. 
No. 1 Spinners 
No. 1 Machine 
No. 2 Machine 


No. 

No. 

No. 1 Oily Card ..... 
No. 2 Oily Card 
Peeler Combing . 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 

No. 2 Linters 
White Clips 
Colored Clips 

No. 1 Picker 


10%4-10% 
Limited quantity 


New York, Oswego. It is reported that the 
Kendall Knitting Co. proposes increasing the plant 
and that another story will be built to the center of 
the group of three buildings. They are 
sidering supplying the Standard 
power for operation. 


New York, Perry. Three additional sets of 60 
inch cards are being installed in the Perry Knit 
ting Company’s mill. 


New York, St. Johnsville. Work has bee 
started on an addition, 40 by 40 feet, two stories, t 
the St. Johnsville Knitting Co.’s plant. 


*North Carolina, Durham. The No. 2 mill of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills has been started up. Is 
equipped with 46 knitting machines and one sewing 
machine, for making men’s half hose. 


also con 
Yarn plant with 


North Carolina, Newton. The Newton Hosiery 
Mills, manufacturing regular and seamless hosiery 
and flat and ribbed underwear, are to enlarge the 
plant. They now operate 200 knitting machines. 


Ontario, Kingston. The Kingston Hosiery 
Company is adding a plant for manufacturing paper 
boxes and will soon have same in operation. 

*Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. 


An addition is being 
built to D. F 


Kelehner’s hosiery mill. 
*Pennsylvania, Herndon. George W. Malick, 
proprietor of the Lyons Knitting Mill, has re- 
moved plant to this place, where he expects to 
double the output. 
Lyons. 
formerly at 


Pennsylvania, The American Knitting 
Mills, Reading, operate 32 knitting 
machines on men’s fancy seamless half-hose. Paul 
Dreisel and Henry Polenz are the proprietors of 
the plant. 


a | + MI * & 


Eg 


North Paterson, 


SHODDY 


MARKET 


WARREN 
SOAP 


Mfg. Co. 


Products for 
Woolen, 


Linen, 
Cotton, 
Knitting and 


Silk Mills, 
Bleachers, 


Dyers, 
Finishers and 
Calico Printers 
Are Unequalled. 
TRY THEM. 
BOSTON, 


Established 1870 


MASS. 


Incorporated 1890 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, piices and all information 


wes E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., coe Philadeiphia. 


In Textile Mills 


Warren’s 
Pulley Cover 


is the best and most eco- 
nomical belt slipping pre- 
, ventative. It is used by 
many of the best mills in the United States. 
Any careful man can apply it. 


Sufficient for 40 sq. ft., 85; 125 sq. ft., 812. 
If your supply house does not sell it, order direct. 


The Warren Co., Mfrs., 25 E. Chicago Ave, Chicago, Ill, 


Ss. NICOL, 


N. J. 


White Dextrine and Amylo Gum 


FOR FINISHING. 


sENDbD 


rOR WORKING 


SAMPLES. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER’S SONS (6O., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCHERIZERS AND DY=ERsS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario “an,” PA 
9 * 


THE nad wit WORKS COrPPANY 


LAWRENCE, IIASs. 


ip A Dyers and Finishers 


Worsted and Cotton Yarns, Slubbing 
and Raw Stock. 
Woolen and Worsted Men’s Wear, Dress 
200ds, Cotton Worsteds. 
WINDING AND SPOOLING. 


































Dealers in C olore d c otton Yarns. 





_* Re-Dyers and Re-Finishers of Worsteds 
7 and Woolens. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULYT, 


BLEACHERS ane MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford. Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
EspecIALLY FoR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE 


YARNS an EACHED AND DYED one on cones) 
CONE WINDING FOR THE TRAD 


Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Oye Works, samuer ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B. Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers sn1‘sten, in Fast cOtons, ror BLEACHING 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 



























DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER CO., 
Dyers and Finishers °% 233.6 Me.“ 


and Cloakings, such as Ven- 
etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 




















Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 


PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Gosvesnendienne OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection 


Do _ you Know ™T JOHN F. DAVIDSON 
Does the Best Bleaching at the Most Reasonable Rates? 


TURKISH TOWELS, SKEIN YARN, TAPE, UNDERWEAR. 
toed 2560-62-64 N. Third St., Philadelphia. 
MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Beter Me am Peter B. MeManus, dr. Edw. J. ee 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


and 
BLEACHING, DYEING and MBROBRISING | HOME BLEACH ant DYE WORKS, Inc. 
a 













GUARANTEED FAST COLORS. 
Direct, Sutpher and and Oxidized Black, Fast and Stainless Colors 
on Merino Yarn. Fast Milling and *alizarine Colors on Wool. 
TUBING: Universal and Foster: CONING. 


Prompt and Careful Attention Given to all Orders. 


KEYSTONE 


Fast Black Dye Works 

















HOSIERY DYEING A SPECIALTY. DYERS AND | BLEACHERS OF COTTON fete.” 
1929 to 1939 E. Westmoreland St., Philadelphia. Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 





JOHN Boston, Proprietor. 


Pawtucket Dyeing 9 *S;"°.r* 


S AVO GR AN ad Bleaching Co. COTTON 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell 





Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. Co., Manufacturers of Glazed STOCKINET 

P INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 

NMICETAWN mca Ck Established 1848. elephone Connection. 
NICETOWN MFG. ce... t hed 184 a Telept t 


JAMES J. TULLY, 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia, anita of 
< U Oo 


MILL SO APS Fulling and Scouring Soaps 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ALSO LAUNDRY SOAPS. 179-181 Master Street, 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. MILL SOAPS a Specialty. PHILADELPHIA. 
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H. A. Metz @® Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORAH, N. Y. 


THIOGENE OIL 


Superior to Turkey Red Oil in the dyeing of Sulphur Colors. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Montreal, Canada. 

Philadelphia, Pa, Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 

Providence, R. L Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


“ The dyeing 
with sulphur col- 
ofs on cotton is 
found to be great- 
ly improved in 
respect to fullness 
and brightness of 
shade by the addi- 
tion of Turkey 
Red Oil to the 

i dye bath.” 
i 
Gerace 


mae ~ 
Benn vet ene 
ne 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUPRACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT || B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 
TURKEY RED OIL | OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener.) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA. 
OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co.. 


40 Stone Street, New York. 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 


IMPORTERS OF 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE COLORS 


a 


DYESTUFFS. 


MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILELBURY, MASS. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


pote She te Sn tee 
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NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Berlin Aniline Works © CHICAGO, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


Uston Colors 


For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level 
5 j nilir lors for Cotton, Wool, 


SEND FOR RECIPES, SAM- 
PLES AND PARTICULARS 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Manufacturers and sole importers of 


Sulphur Black T 
and Extra 2B 


For Raw Cotton, Yarns, Warps and Piece Goods, inde- 
structible by light and acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 


ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 


Geigy Aniline @ Extract Company 
69 reer Street, NEW YORH. 
Providence Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago Toronto 


ANILINE COLORS, CALICO PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES, 


Dyewood and Sumac Extracts, Synthetic Indigo J. R. G. 


|oGwoop CHIPS 
ARE GOOD 


|OGWOOD FXTRACT 


IS BETTER 


FEMOLIN 
IS BEST. 
THE ONLY SATISFACTORY 


BLACK FoR WOOL 
SILK or LEATHER 


USED THE SAME AS ANY 
OTHER PREPARATION OF 
LOGWOOD. 


Do NOT ACCEPT ORDINARY: 
LOGWOOD CRYSTALS AS 
SUBSTITUTES FOR HEMOLIN 


SOLE AGENTS 


THE SELLING COMPANY 


186 FRONT ST. 

NEW YORK 
44 S WATER ST.’| 64 FEDERAL ST 
PHILADELPHIA ‘" BOSTON 


E. M. THAYER & CO 
106-112 BROAD ST 
BOSTON 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. 


The West Indies Chemical Works, 


Limited, 


Hamatine, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Manufacturers of 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS, 


AND 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York City, 


up to now agents in the United States for the above 
mentioned manufacturers, beg to announce that 

THE WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 
having on the 3d day of August, 1904, established 
their own office at the address, 20 Cedar St., Messrs. 
Dillon & Co. cease being their agents. 


ALIZARINE GREEN 


MASS ——1Importers and Manufacturers of —— ANILINE and 


OXALIC ACID 


ALIZARINE COLORS 
EXTRACTS and 
CHEMICALS 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Oot 
arcs ra 


‘ PEGS 


sta “i 


NEW YORK 
BO 'Sss Yi‘ 20 "IN 
Seog cee 
PROVIDENCE 
tah 8. -W Se éak -' 
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= The Solvay Process 
Company, semen" 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, ete. 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 


Aa NEW DIRECT DYEING 


Autogene Blac Sulphur Black for Cotton 


Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and Strong Soaping. Requiring 
No Fixing with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric Ageing. 


SYvYKES & STREET, 
BOSTON, 396 Atlantic Ave. NEW YORK, 85 Water St. 138 cack RES & Phitadelphia. 


H. S. VILA, New Vilal Black Extra 


115 So. Seeond St., Phila., Pa. An Improved Sulphur Black. 


Aniline Colors and Dye Extracts. THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FAST GREENS 


(Equal to Sumac) 


vating. Conveying. Power Transmission, Screening, Crashing Dredging, 
iia: again ph and iy if itling, ery pn it bi nett he and Washi 7 Machinery. 
RK THE AS 


Tee tate MANUFACTURINGCO., Col tte a U.S.A. 


A trial order has very often 
secured for us desirable trade 


and confidence of a number of the largest users of textile soaps 
in the United States, because the soaps were absolutely pure, and 


so sold on a chemist test. ‘ . ; Write for prices. 


ALLEN, SHERMAN @ CO.,Soap Makers, 
153-155-157 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


C. Bischoff & Co.. 139 8. Front St; Philadelphia.” 


124-126 Purchase St., ton. 








Importers of Aniline Colors, Alizarines, Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 196 egg a ener nas 
88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 4x6 St. Paul’ St.. Montreal. 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, 






Pyrol Green, Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. 





No after treatment required. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


| 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA i 





ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
E| 100 William Street, New York. 





. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 















Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 
STEIN, HIRSH & CO., i 
Care} extra {lf} ant lle 165 Duane Street, NEW YORK. | 
3 j . Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston, 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


( NEW YORK, 63-65 Wall Street. 


MAIN OFFICE: CLEVELAND, OHIO. Branches: ee INGHAM. AL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., and elsewhere 
WoRKsS, TREMLEY, ™. J. 


SULPHURIC, MURIATIC AND NITRIC ACID, ACETATE OF SODA, ACETATE 
OF LEAD, TIN CRYSTALS, BICHLORIDE OF TIN, 


GLAUBER’S SALT 


ACETIC ACID, AQUA AMMONIA, SAL SODA, HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA, BLUE 
VITRIOL, CHLORIDE OF ZINC, C.P. ACIDS and AMMONIA, SILICATE OF SODA 
and other chemicals Correspondence Invited. 
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* NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WiLsot 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


mm CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
at TANKS AND VATS 

TH For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 

JU: Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for | 
Tan Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. : 


rile ie omaie cds 
non Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 


We Build the Best 


STEEL TOWERS ———— 
AND TANKS 


For Fire Protection. 


DYE TUBS, VATS AND TANKS FOR EVERY PURPOSE, 
DRAW LUGS FOR TANK HOOPS, 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. Let us cond you our 
Successors to D. B. STEVENS & CO. AUBURN, ME. Catalog and Prices. 


——_——— 
el 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


Weather-tight and fire-proof 
The Lupton .ciis2. Window 


. or 
lazed with wired glass 





Protection against the Blasts of Jack Frost as well as against 
the Tongues of the Fire Demon. Economy and safety. 
















Our window book explains. Write Sor it. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 


Architectural Metal Work. 





General offices and works: : NEw 22 
, ) ; Branch offices : § YoRK, 220 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA. | BALTIMORE, 216 N. Calvert St. 






Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Em Cedar Vats an Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to 1. 










“ Abse 








Ask 


No Guesswork in a Caldwell Tank 


OT Th ae 


ad = 
ane One reason why our tanks do not 


leak, give no trouble and need no watch- 





and Reliable. Your Friends.’ 





lutely Safe 


ing is because every part is made by 









experts who have had years of experi- 


ence. We can tell you other reasons. 





Write for Catalogue and 
Cy Ee : ; 
2 a Price List. 
uh anna 





eres ee ETE 
pee oar 6 Ye ae = 


Ww. E. “CALDWELL COMPANY, 
Louisville, Hy. 
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~ WILDMAN MANUFACTURING C0. 


GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING AGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, ete, 


wee oo 


_—- 7 
ot oe PT 
= | ca 0 2h 

| 
| | i — 
me 
= 


i ew 
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na 


ea a+ - se mecmees +-22------ ===. 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 


AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. 
ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENN. 















KNITTING MACHINERY 


Ohe 


Two Leaders 


Fully Automatic 
Hosiery Knitters 


For Making all Kinds and 
Gauges of Seamless Hosiery 


HEMPHILL 


oa " 


\\\ 
pM 1 
"WAL 




















One with 


GEARS 


the other with 


CHAIN 


for pattern mech- 
anism 








To meet the various tastes of different manufacturers. Both 
used and approved by leading hosiery manufacturers. 
Both contain all the well-known essentials demand- 
ed of first-class knitting machines. 
With these two machines we can supply all the manufacturer’s 
possible wants in the best possible manner. 


Write us for further particulars and prices. 


Wealso make all Kinds of 
LATCH NEEDLES. 


Many leading manufacturers use our needles and say they 
are the best on the market. 





Send us a trial order. 


BE. A. Newton, 245 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa., agent 
for the ‘‘Hemphill.’’ 


This machine can be seen in operation at his office. 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co., Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office: Knickerbocker Bldg., Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 
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NYERTREDIGK CO, !f You Want 


Largest Production 
For Least’ Money 


Circular Rib Knitting 


MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Write 


Combination Suits, S ters, Cuffs, | oF ? 

Shirt cintiet: ieee, ae, : i ; a Geo. D. Mayo 
Correct Construction. Excellence Ws Machine Co 
aan: oe » 


and Durability. 
Laconia. N. H. 


Latest, Simplest, Best. 
QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 


UNEXCELLED TLAYO’S 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 
606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | New Full Automatic Knitter. 





EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


ACCRA itn 


NETACMUL AUT AACN VERA NARA AVAL OAR TEA 


The Old Reliable 


Friedberace Mo, Co. 


Pioneer [lakers 


EDGINGS 4N0 BRAIDS. 


Unequalled Facilities for Prompt 
Deliveries of Any Quantity. 


NVAUHPAES HABE AAN DD 
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AENVUVETT LAER 


NAVAN INACRMULUS TCT ACUTE OAL 


MILLS at GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


P. O. Address, Logan Station, Phila. 


HATA YS TINTING sCAVNAV ARPT TNT 
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sre “INVINCIBLE” 


Ghe om as 
“INVINCIBLE” Full pa 
is hac een Ns Automatic 
oer Knitting 


It’s best advertise- : E 
ment—the recom- : M h 
mendation of its oy ac ine 


users. 


a | ee“ The Knitter 
METHOD (ues 1. silt: | hat Knits.” 


of oi meme) PATENTED 
TRANS- Wes — peel oo oo Leads 
FERRING Lae Them All. 
is still the best. 


Others try to 
imitate. \ 


Philadelphia Office, KE. JE NCKES MEG. CO, rn Assent 


R. M. OATES, 
ROOM 870 BOURSE. Factoryand Main Office, PAWTUCHET, R. I. Hendersonville, N.G. 
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Write for Catalogue. 


High Speed Overseaming, 
The Merrow sis. 
Scallop Stitch Machines 
are LIGHT RUNNING, FAST and DURABLE. 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for Trimming and Overseaming in one Oper- 
ation produces the strongest, best Seam and does it with the greatest economy. 


STYLE 35 B SHELL |) £ USE STYLE 12 oo & 
MACHINE  ” aa for Bed Blankets and 

For Necks and Fronts ' e A y for coccmetiiie 

of Rib Goods, pro- ¢ : 

duces the most showy, 


Send for Catalogue 
substantial finish. 


and Samples. 


es 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Bourse Building, Phila. HARTFORD, CONN. 346 Broadway, New York 
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CRANE MFG. CO. An Effective Label <ouits'ste'ceni r"s000 
SUCCESSORS TO ° yt bw) ) Complete Outfits of 


P M w | 
spon Aaacrues. Wome Printers 








Mauufacturers of Machinery 
Knitting Book Binders 
Machinery, Machinery 


INCLUDING 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed 
Cuff Machines, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course | 
Machines for Stock Tops. New 

Circular Stripers with We t, Loose | 
Course and Striping (Automatic), | 








Paper Box 
2 Makers 


Machinery 












for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose An extract from purchaser's letter; 
Legs, Wristers, etc. Gentlemen :— 
Slice using your Brehmer Wire Stitching Machine, 
Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines we have im ressed on ea h garment over 2000 dozen at 
’ a cost of only 40c. outside the price of machine. Where- 
ALL KINDS OF as the same amount of pin-fastners Would have cost us 
$33..0. 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES STAR KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 






For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and I 
Leggins. 7 Correspondence Solicited. Chas. Bec K Paper Co., Ltd., 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 


NASHUA, ™N. FE. 
Established 1868, 
















For Finishing SWEATERS in ONE 
OPERATION. To sew in SLEEVES 
with LOOPS on, for KNIT GLOVES, 
Etc. 
CHARLES H. BRIDOUX. 
18-30 W. Randolph St., - CHICACO,ILL. 


LACINGS “sce “MT ye LACINGS 


“TRACE MAAK 





























Tipped and Tasseled. Fer Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howarast.,.n.y. YOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 




















IN’TERNA’TIONAL BUTTON CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
A FULL LINE OF BUTTONS FOR THE KNITTING TRADE. 


Specialty made of Fine Buttons for high grade goods, 
including pearl, ivory, cloth and metal. 
Send for samples and prices. N. Y. Office, 826-828 Broadway. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 








The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


Every Year 

THE LOSS THROUGH 

POWER WASTED BY 

BELTS AND SHAFTING 

inthe UNITED STATES 
EXCEEDS 

THE- LOSS BY FIRE: 


You insure against fire 
why not insure against 
wasted power by using 
Direct Connected Electric 
Motors. 


Watson Textile Motor Direct Connected to Mangle. 


WATSON TEXTILE MOTORS 


Are Especially Designed to Fit the Needs of Textile Plants. 


If you wish your clothes to fit you buy them “ made to order” not “already made.” 
Why not have your motors “ made to order” and have them fit the work, 


Send for Bulletins. The Mechanical Appliance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


i 

| 

‘ 

Either plain or full automatic, with 
1 





stop motions complete, for 
Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 


Also Builders of ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS. 
LEICHTON MACHINE CO., 


Manchester, N.H. 









Our 





















Superior 
Needles or Sunken 
Rivet Head 
ti Needles 
Knitting ¥ | 
Machines. | Will save you 


rene ee > ; money every day 


ET) - in the year. 


Dodge Needle Co., Wianchester, N.H. 





We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 


ALSO THE 







Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 
AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
835 Arch Street, - ~ Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. © 


















5) New Victors, various sizes. 36 Lav neivle machines, 176 needles, almost new 
23 Beattie & Hepworth & \bel loopers. 1 Wayburn fabric cutter. 

4 Corneley embroidery machines. 40 Kibbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 
10 Hosiery presses (lever). all sizes, cuts and makes. 














1 14 plate Crawford press. 1 Smith & Drum singeing machines. 
11 Lamb and Grosser sweater. machines 250 Doz. Cyclone underwear dryer. 
150 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes 1 Sandusky mangle, 60-inch 

aud makes. 1 36-inch engine driven extractor. 

1 Sensitive drill. 1 Holiow roller hosiery press. 
60 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 2 Lindsay & Hyde winders. 
27 Standard A machines. 2 No. 5) Morrow machines. 
56 Union Special machines, various styles. 1 Grosser Jacquard machine. 

1 Rotary fire pump. 2 Typewriters. 

15h. p. electric motor. 2 Cyclone hosiery dryers. 









40 Mayo machines. 5 Band folding and cutting machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 1 48 spindle Payne Cop winder. 
4 Fleecing machines. lt Hemphill Rib-eutter. 
98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 4 30-ineh ventilating fans. 
WRitTeEe FoR COMPLETE List. 
APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 



















We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 








Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 





STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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“OVERLOCK” Machine 


Patent twice upheld by U.S. Court of Appeals. 






















For 


Trimming, Seaming 





Extract from Report 
of U. S. Consul at 
Nottingham, Eng. 





(or Hemming or 






Overedging) and 


: . : = “The Overlock 
Covering Raw Edges stitching device of 
Willcox & Gibbs has 
had a phenomenal suc. 
cess since the dute of 
its introduction * * * * 
The keen competition 
among manutacturers 
has necessitated its 
use, bo h as a matter 
of economy and to im- 
prove the character of 
output for a discrim- 
inating market.” 







of Knit Underwear 







and Hosiery in 
ONE OPERATION, 

and for making 
“Overlock’’ Corded 
Edge on Lace Cur- 
tains, Silks, Ribbons 






























TRADE MARK. 


WILLCOX @® GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


General Offices, 658 Broadway, cor Bond Street, 
NEW YORH, N. Y. 


Branches: LONDON PARIS MILAN 





















DRES N 
Business Est. 1859. DEN 





Ha 


The Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 


MAX NYDEGGER, 
Wool Exchange Building, Room 400, 260 W. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Are You Interested in 
Power Machines ? 


Why don’t you write for the new 
* Grosser ’’ Catalogue, 
giving you any desirable information 
about Full Automatic Flat 

Knitting Machines? 

Swatches and Samples of the lat- 
est Novelties in the Knit Goods line 
at your disposal. 

Large Stock in Hand Power 
Machines, Needles, Parts and 
Supplies. 

Prompt attention. 

Best Construction ; Selected Mate- 
rials ; Rapid Delivery. 

Power Machines to be seen in 
Operation. 


Agency and show rooms, Phila., 
Frank Reichenbach, 728 N. 4th St. 





Full Automatic, Power, Jacquard Noppen Machine, “ GROSSER.” 
Dependent and Independent Heads. Latest Improvements. 
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SMALL RIB MACHINES SHELL STITCH 
CROCHET MACHINES MACHINES 


Spring Beard Needle Machine 


For SEAMLESS HOSIERY, Plain and Novelties 


Automatic Rib Machine 
For RIBBED UNDERWEAR. Ali Styles and Cauges 


Over Seam Machine ‘Shapis?. 
For Welting Seamless Hosiery. Covering Raw Edges of Rib Fabrics. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO. 
SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 724-726-728 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


N. E. Corner Third and Creen Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘‘ The best is cheapest.’’ 


The Knitting Machines Made by 
WILHELM BACH, 


Apolda, Germany 


are made of the highest grade tool 
steel, best constructed, and more 
durable than any other machines 
on the market for 


Knitting Fancy Vests, Sweaters, 
Golf Jackets, etc. 


- 
is ss 

a a 

——— mo 
== 


vn 


| 
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Fully Automatic Power Machines 
a Specialty. 


Mn 


D. Rheinauer & Co., 136 Greene St, New York | 
FS 


American Selling Agents. 












—s~ 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS KOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 


and better goods. Costs lessfor repairs. Givesless trouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 





Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 
















empha ial tl ‘lg — a aan EE ES LLL LICE LL IOLA AD 








AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons an¢ presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. iy ; we ‘ 
A » 
fe J Yj ? ~ el 
ty Z = - i) 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., J Vr “ty a 
WN. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, © 
PHILADELPHIA. 









Drying HOSIElY 


EOrMS. Boats 





115-2] awn < 
Rg Terre alas 
v s ’ KENSINGTON PHILA 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


Transferring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 21-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


wasnnooneets ALLENTOWN, PA. 





















CHARLES COOPER, Boss 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT. Knitting Machine 
MANUFACTURER OF Works, 


READING, PENN. 


of a ‘ 
nitting achinery | BUILDERS OF THE 
Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and 


Latch Needle, Plain Circular Machines, | 


Lead or Trick Cylinder. Spring Needle | 15 i 
Cylinder Rib-Top [Machines, for mak- ee 
ing Cutfs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 


Borders. Spring d Latch Knitti * ° . ° 
Noodles, Barr Whee, Derr Bast | Wosiery Kaitting Machine. 


Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT | WATCH THIS 
| SPACE! 


——_———_ 


European Representatives, 
MOSES MELLOR & SONS, Ltd. 
Nottingham, England. 


©. J. SIBBALD, General Representative, 757 River St., Illustrated description will appear next 
ae ee | month. 
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GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


J. MILTON PAYNE, Treas. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. 


OVER 1,650 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


For Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


GEO. W. PAYNE C0. 


rEst. 1865. Inc. 1903.3 


Builders of the 
Improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers, for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Oui 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reei Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE , 102 BROAD STREET 
Pawtucket, R. I. 







A guaranteed actual saving of 90% in 
Seconds, 50% in Waste and a 30% increase 
in production onall classes of Knitted Goods, 
when machines are equipped with this 
Electric Stop Motion. 


An Electric Stop Motion 


Adaptable to all classes of 


KNITTING MACHINES. 











Manufactured by ; 


QUAKER CITY STOP MOTION €0., 


274 nn 4 Ha —tne Cte,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEYFERT & DONNER, ‘STEMNT. 
Flat 
Knitting 
Machines 


LATCH NEEDLES) 









cf — 





















Automatic Power Double Action Jacquard Machine. | 


For the production of raised work and colored figures, dots, etc. These machines are built with one or two heads, which are entirely 
independent from another; for making vests, sweaters, blouses, cardigan jacket fronts, gloves, and all kinds of fancy goods The number 
of designs which can be made on this machine is practically unlimited; it is fitted with a double automatic carrier for striped or plated 
work, one automatic carrier for the separating thread, four self acting iocks for Lani 1 rib, and cardigan stitch, two Jacquard rollers, 
ene of which can be automatically moved from 1-10 needies, automatic rack over 1-4 needles, dropping arrangement for making armholes, 
automatic stop mot'on and take-up, alsobrus es. The construction of the Jacquard mechanism is on the principle of a weaving loom, 
allowing patterns to be easily and cheaply made. and quickly exchanged. 

Sole Agent for the United States, JULIUS MULLER, 132 Melrose Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘eo 
i 
ee 
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~ Full Automatic 


NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


Fer High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Ete. 
in latest plain and colored patterns. 


i) Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to opere 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mare 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! IN USE EVERYWHERE! 
Ask for samples and full particulars, State gaugeand size yon need, 


@ CLAES & FLENTJE Mittens, Ts 
Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 


and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y., where all kinds of hand 
and power machines can be seen working. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 


MAKER OF 
For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Stanton §& Lewis al 
CENTRAL STEAM FORGE| Oem roo. ee 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


° For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
| ASpecialty of Hardened Bladed Bur Wheels with Self-Oiling Brackets. 


316 and 318 Florist St., 
PHILADELPHIA “ ie PENN 


The best equipped shop in the United States 
for the Manufacture of 


Knitting Machine Cylinder 


and Sinker Bed Ring Forgings, from the 2 A. Reliance 


smallest to 30 in. dia. of the best steel. 


KNIT Fabrics cur To Lencrm, = fm, Hot Plate 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter | . Press 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length ; : For Hosiery and 
from 10" to 40 at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. ; ro 


The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, cm Underwear 


the labor unskilled. j Trade. 
We also make a Slitter —— 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- ticulars address 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL lM. LANGSTON, | Gy Meet CHARLES HART 


Manufacturer of Paper 812 Winter Street, | = Hedge and Brown ws 
Box Machinery. Philadelphia, Pa. | - a. Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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The 7T,AIWB, LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated inevery ‘ i? a 
eivilized country in the.world. For cS 
description, prices, etc., see catalogue, i 

CIRCULAR MACHINES, 
RIB TOP and 
SEAMING MACHINES. 


LAMB KNITTING 


MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


4. B& WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 
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‘We Know How 


| TO BUILD HOSIERY MACHINERY 


That’s Why There Are 
More Standards 


in use than 
any other 
make. 





should form a part of your knitting mill 





ae: Have you seen 
lt Pays Other Knitting Mills. the new Standard F? 


It Would Pay You. 





It will produce 
2 from 30% to 50% 
tells all about these baskets. more goods than 
any other machine 


on the market. 


7 





Hosiery manufac- 


a 

A 

th 

ai 

A 
wre) 


turers are invited to 
inspect it in our 
show rooms. 


3 Baskets are made any size or shape. $ 
Write today for Booklet No. 4 which 





ARE YOU 
INTERESTED? 





ADDRESS 


STANDARD MACHINE CoO., 
508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Morris & Co., °?* Groveville, N. J. 
© CORE Ds SOO +OSHOCHCE BED 
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- FULL-FASHIONED HOSTERY JIACHINERY 


« BUILT BY .. 


Chemnitzer Wirkwaaren-Maschinenfabrik 
(Formerly SCHUBERT & SALZER) 


CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. 
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HALF-HOSE LEGGER OF 24 SECTIONS 


All classes of flat work machines for full-fashioned hosiery in all gauges, from 


21, 24, 27 up to 51 guage, from 12-24 sections, also machines for full-fashioned shirts 


Cee wee re aos pape 


and pants in all guages from 6-10 sections, with narrowing and widening. 


Representative: OTTO WALTHER, 591 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA 


TOMPKINS Backing Burr ROBERT W. CORMLY & CO. 


TROY, N.Y. 


BUILDERS OF 


Spring Needle Knitting Machinery 


LAL 


PATENT BURR STAND TUBE 
The cheapest and best on the market with more and 
simpler adjustment than any other make. 


Tompkins Bros. Co., Trov, N. Y. 


Circular Spring Needle Knitting Machinery. 


WILFRED WELLS, 
SolejManufacturerfof the 


CHANIPION HOSIERY STANMIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 17, 1896, 
The Only|Perfect Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven[Fabrics. "BLOCKS POREPRINTING HOSIERY. 
5065 W. Lehigh Avenue, .- «+ .- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of Machines to Produce Sewed Articles. We have these Elements in the 


New Union Spectal Singte ““Intertock”” Machine 


(Trade Mark) 









High pe and Most Pessble Mechanism are the Ranentind Elements | 
) 

















For High Speed 
’ Overedge Class 15400. } 
sonnets Two or t 
Hemming and 
oe Three 
Finishing. 


Thread 
Stitch. 







Durability. 


Simplicity. 















UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO. 


75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago. 47 Leonard Street, New York. 

731 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Amsterdam, N. Y. 

9 Andrews Street, Rochester, N. Y. Cohoes, N. Y. 

96 South Street, Boston. 714 Main Street, Cincinnati. 

1230 Olive Street, St. Louis. 578 Mission Street, San Francisco, 


2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Hegeman Seamless 


a. McMICHAEL, Bobbin Cover. 


Machinist, 


Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, 
Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


FINE MACHINE WORK. 


22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 
large and small. 





The best, cheapest and 
most satisfactory cov- 
ering for winder bob- 
bins. Will fit on any 
style or size. 


FRANK E. KOLB, 


MILL SUPPLIES 
Amsterdam, N, Y. li 


SOLE AGENT FOR : A 


Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 
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Standard of Excellence Best Knitting Machines 


CTEPHENSOW IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
enet rig FOR HAND AND POWER DRIVING. 
BELT D RESSING — 4 ey ——l_—— High 
Sole by progressive dealers or by / HANAN - Speed, 
STEPHENSON MFG. Co, Qpaeeeen lili Eee Excellent 
ALBANY, N. Y. =a Work- 


. 
manship. 
Auto. Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 


Everywhere in work. 80,000 Machines sold. 


Le, CLAES & FLENTJE, 
— Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. 


C. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works Avents for the East: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co,, Ainslie 


and Humboidt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Sole Manufacturers of Agents for the West: Loyan Knitting Factory, Logan, Utah, 
G. B. TRADE MARK SPECIALTIES.  Ewis 
- UTTLE OPENER. IS JONES, 
— Lae - ' 603¢ and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA. 
Skylight Lift and Skylights. 


GAS ENGINES orectizery ) EFFICIENT 
Established 1869. Send for pamphlets. 


BRUSHING MACHINERY DURABLE 
243-245 N. 47th Street, - NEW YORK. KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE 


OTTO WALTHER, 591! Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRAPE BOR Jaquard and Burl-machine 
et ee ice el lee ey) FOR POWER-MO/ION 


Making automatically front parts of 
hunting-vests, petticoats, etc. 


My 


Our machines are known as the Best Built 
especially as to workmanship and durability. 


BUILT SOLELY BY 


IRMSCHER & CO., Dresdener Knitting 
Machine Factory, DRESDEN, SAXOWY 


SWEATERS.—This machine is built with 1 or two sections which work together (dependently of each-other) and produces - 
patterns which could be made hitherto on Hand-Jaquard- and Burl-machines automatically in endless pieces with dividing thread. e 
are seaty to wait on with collection of same which will be the best recommendation, and here we will mention but to following advan. 
tage of this machine which is constructed very geniously: It is provided with autom, racking-apparatus as far as 6 needles, special cams 
— — ~y gute. change of all middle and wing-cams, 2 thread-carriers, autom. change of colors, special attachment for locking in 

e loops and electric stop-motion in case of yarn-breaking, knots, etc. 

All these apparatus are set to work by the pattern-chela, consisting of anumber of Jaquard-cards. This new arrangement which is 

our invention enables the knitter to put together any pattern, making the necessary cards by means of a stamp and aftera table wesubjoin. 


Special Hand apd Power Machinery for Fancy Gloves, Sweaters, Golf Hose, Ladies’ Blouses, Etec. 














765] KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


WM. COREY CO., | 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. we 


The best Hosiery Needies in the > DRAFT off 
market. ° 








Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


4 a5 HE TING 
AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. Alo etree 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y¥. pe TO ANY OTHER 


ORION TREAT, ce he = AND pe — P H e ANB eS 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib Soon FAN Co. 
NEEDLES 


(Patented May 6, 18y0-) 


Al Work Guaranteed, MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES | 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 








































$ 50,000.00 
Subscribed 


SITE DONATED 


and the citizens of one of the best com- 
munities on our llne are making deter- 
mined efforts to locate a cotton mill and 
knitting mill. 
They want to get in touch with a brainy, 
experienced operator, who can subscribe 
some stock and assume active manage- 
ment of the plant. 
The immediate section produces cotton 
of the finest staple; the farmers them- 
selves have subscribed stock and are in- 
terested in the success of the venture. 
Cheap fuel, intelligent white labor, low 
rates on the finished product, are some 
of the attractive features. 
For additional information address 

J. W. WHITE, 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


Oe A I a 
* aS re ew . 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, Chicago, Ml. 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. (‘0., 12 Wooster Street, New York. James 
Taylor, 835 Arch Street, Philadelphi a, Pa. 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 


EDWIN A. NEWTON, 
Kyirting Mitt MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, | 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
Exclusive Agent for the Hemphill Full Automatic Knitters. | 


245 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expert Appraisals on Machinery. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


If you want to move your plant South write us, 


254 TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Cenveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, ‘Jute, etc. 


—— 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 


This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
han«ling fibrous materials, and the top is removab.e. 


This latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections, 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., cca'vors* Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS. 


, CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton worsTeo | mee Bae THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


. , ‘ SMM excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. = ae wera, Also spool elevators, steam heating 


LINDSAY, HYDE & co., ; s ae) and ventilating, and mill werk generally. 


: Paes! Blower and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 
a . is patented. Beware of infringement. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST.. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Water Wheel Governors | fiaarisomtesranai ett 
For TEXTILE MILLS St Veet aware 


bepdgeorsanaioneinau ym WOOD,ZINC & HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 
Replogle Covernor Works Muda Tee 119 S.4 ‘Street 


DT) 
MEcuanica, ted 


Write for Catalogue T. AKRON, OHIO. abl PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


To insure close speed regulation in a turbine it is 
necessary to have a gate which is easily operated. The 
gates on our 


SAMSON TURBINES 


are balanced and consequently moved with the greatest 
ease. 


2124 to 2130 East York St... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The Semmes Leffel & Co., sprincrietp, on10, u. s. A. 




























MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





The “A BC” System of Mechanical Draft | 


Increases the steaming capacity of boilers. 
Makes possibile the use of cheap fuel. 

Insures positive draft under all weather 
conditions. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE No. 118. 


Fans and Blowers for all Purposes. 


American Blower Co., Detroit. 


TS 





Most Efficient ana 
Economical Power ii 
in the world 


For Textile Mills. 


It has NO EQUAL for Close 
Regulation and Noiseless Oper- 






ation. Send for Catalogue. 


_ Risdon-Alott Turbine U0. : 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 








] ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 


On Etorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made. 


Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 





4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to stew 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogue if contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


. oe 
Serb we . 
i 


eT 
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Automatic Cotton ‘Stock nace. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


““YCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


“PROCTOR 
Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


“FURBUSH" Woolen Mi 


Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 


Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








rd 





















Talks to Textile 
Manufacturers 


CHAPTER X 


THE HOSIERY MANUFACTURER 


Who DOESN’T Advertise 
And The ONES Who DO 


equally interested in these few words. They are addressed particularly to the one 






ck Trio has carried the advertisements 





i Story ot success connecte d W th every one of them, b it t] is success has 









differed in degree according to the knowledge and power of the advertising which 












We ve sold to one hosiery manufacturer for the coming year $30,180 in adver- 

spac the Butterick Trio—by many times the largest order for hosiery advertising 
ever placed in the world 

How can this manufacturer afford to do it ? 







That’s where the “knowledge and power” comes in. He has the knowledge left 


of which we gave him. He didn’t have it at 








of last seaso1 t he had faith—faith in the Butterick method and in the 
Butterick magazines. He figured it out, this year, without urging from us, and to his 
knowledge he now adds the power of larger space and stronger argument consistently placed 
before the vreatil ltitude of Trio readers 






We showed hin | OW and he made money by it. 


ow to help you this year, than we did how to help him last year. 
All we know is vours, if you ask us 












1 complicated affair any longer, and is less of theory now than of following 





I would like to mail every hosiery manufacturer a map 
of this success country with the sure road clearly marked 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager 


The ButtericK Trio 
DELINEATOR—THE 
ButtericK Building 














THE DESIGNER—NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 









THE NEW FOSTER CONE 


Open wind from start to finish of cone. 
No press-offs from knots, overwinds, etc. 
The only perfect system of winding yarn 


for knitting purposes. 


OVER 30,000 SPINDLES IN USE IN THE U.S. 
F'osTER MACHINE Co., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Buffalo Fan System 


OF HEATING, VENTILATING, DRYING 
AND HUMIDITY CONTROL. 


Used by America’s Foremost Textile Mills. 


Economical —Efficient—Reliable. 


Buffalo Engines 


FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER SERVICE. 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
NAPPING MACHINE 60. 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on Exibi- 
tion and Samples 
Napped at North An- 
dover, and Williams- 
town, Mass., or Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on ap- 
plication to any of 
the following offices 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling 
Agents, North Andover, Mass. 
ae S. Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston. 


. J. Jones, Salesman, No. 160 West Lehigh Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HiGonH PRESSURE 


VALVES 


AND 


FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


182 FEDERAL STREET, 


New York Office: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Park Row Building. 





